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The Crisp 
Tasty Toast 












| Food science has taught us that there is much body-building 
nutriment in the whole wheat grain which we do not get in 
white flour. The only question is how to make the whole 
wheat grain digestible. That problem has been solved in 
the making of 


& a 
Triscuit 
The Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer 


It is the whole wheat, steam-cooked, shredded, compressed in- 
to a wafer, and baked; the maximum of nutriment in smallest 
bulk. Many people prefer it to ordinary bread toast. Heated 
in the oven to restore its crispness it is delicious for luncheon, 
or for any meal, with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 

















“THE TOAST OF THE TOWN” 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM THOMAS STEAD, EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


(Mr. Stead was on board the ill-fated Titanic, and was not reported among the 
rescued. He had suddenly decided to make a brief trip to the United States, and 
would have addressed the Men and Religion Forward Movement’s congress in New 
York. The last of his many contributions to this REVIEW appears in the present number 
(page 598). An article upon his career and public services will appear in a subsequent 
number of the REVIEW.—THE EpITor.) 
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We are publishing in this number 
an excellent article on national 
conventions and _ Presidential 
primaries, written by Dr. Potts of the school 
of government in the University of Texas. 
Its historical information gives it importance 
as a permanent contribution to the subject. 
It also has especial timeliness, because of its 
frank presentation of the condition now con- 
fronting the two great parties and the whole 
American public. Professor Potts recognizes 
the fact that party methods constitute a large 
and essential factor in our real government. 
If the parties are so managed by cliques and 
groups that the will of the people is disre- 
garded or frustrated, we are facing an evil 
that must be overcome if our institutions are 
really to work as their founders intended. In 
this article there is quoted at length a remark- 
able passage from a circular issued by John 
C. Calhoun in 1844. That great Democratic 
statesman refused to let his name go before 
the Baltimore convention, in that ‘year, be- 
cause, as he declared: 


People 
versus 
Politicians 


Instead, then, of being directly, or 
fresh from the people, the delegates to 
the Baltimore convention will be dele- 
gates of delegates; and of course 
removed, in all cases, at least three, if not four 
degrees from. the people. At each successive re- 
move, the voice of the people will become less full 
and distinct, until, at last, it will be so faint and 
imperfect as not to be audible. , 

The further the convention is removed from the 
people, the more certainly the control over it will 
be placed in the hands of the interested few, and 
when removed three or four degrees, as has been 
shown, it will be where the appointment is by State 
conventions, the power of the people will cease, and 
the seekers of executive favor will become supreme. 
At that stage, an active, trained and combined 
corps will be formed in the party, whose whole 
time and attention will be directed to politics. 
Into their hands the appointment of delegates in 
all the stages will fall, and they will take special 
care that none but themselves or their humble and 
obedient dependents shall be appointed. The 


Calhoun on 
Control of 
Conventions 


central and State conventions will be filled by 
the most experienced and cunning, and, after 
nominating the President, they will take good care 
to divide the patronage and offices, both of the 
general and State governments, among themselves 
and their dependents. But why say will? Is it not 
already the case? Have there not been many in- 
stances of State conventions being filled. by office- 
holders and office-seekers, who, after making the 
nomination, have divided the offices in the State 
among themselves and their partisans, and joined 
in recommending to the candidate whom they have 
just nominated to appoint them to the offices to 
which they have been respectively allotted? If 
such be the case in the infancy of the system, 
it must end, if such conventions become the 
established usage, in the President nominating his 
successor. 


If John C. Calhoun were alive 
to-day, and were characterizing 
the Republican and Democratic 
State conventions held last month in New 
York, in what respect would he have changed 
his language? Dr. Potts tells us the history 
and character of this method of choosing 
delegates to conventions. He also shows how 
it has reached its grand climax in the attempt 
of the President, in alliance with professional 
bosses and political leaders, to secure his own 
renomination in apparent defiance of the 
obvious will of the masses of people constitu- 
ting the membership of the party. The 
direct Presidential primary is simply a means 
by which the people may express themselves 
upon the one thing that they care most about 
in our political life,—namely, the choice of 
the President of the United States. 


After 
Seventy 
Years 


Why the And the people are quite right in 
Masses Caring most about this one thing; 
Should Care for the power of the President is 
vast and far-reaching beyond that of any 
other man wielding authority in any civilized 
country. Since one man must rule, the 
nation wishes to select that man. Further- 
more, the power of the President is greater 
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MR. CHARLES FRANCIS MURPHY, HEAD OF TAMMANY HALL AND MASTER OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION IN THE STATE AND CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Who controlled the New York State Convention last month, and will head the unified New York delegation 
in the Baltimore convention) 


now than ever before. It should be remem- 
bered that the Cabinet is no legal part of our 
constitutional machinery, and that all the 
vast and varied responsibilities of the entire 
executive system of the United States rest 
upon the President personally. He appoints 
the hundreds of thousands of civil officers, 
either directly or through his subordinates. 
He is commander of the armies and navies. 
He can do a vast deal of playing fast and 
loose with the personnel and material of those 
establishments if he lacks firmness, fairness, 
or good judgment. He carries on the busi- 
ness of our country with foreign nations, and 
can get us into serious trouble if he has not 
wisdom enough to avoid strife. His veto 


power over the laws passed by Congress may 
be exercised in such a way as to thwart the 
will of the people as unmistakably expressed. 


For example, the Republicans 
promised in 1908 to revise the 
tariff if Taft was elected Presi- 
dent. They failed absclutely to keep their 
promise,—although the so-called ‘progress- 
ive” Republicans were loyal to the party’s 
pledge and carried the torch of true Repub- 
licanism. President Taft identified himself 
with the failure to revise the tariff; and,—not 
content with that position,—went so far as 
to try by all sorts of means to drive out of 
the party the very men who were the party’s 


An Instance of 
One-Man 
Rule 
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MR. WILLIAM BARNES, JR., OF ALBANY, CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 


(Who controlled and organized the Republican State Convention last month, and refused Taft’s demand for 
instructed delegates while permitting the convention to ‘‘urge”’ the delegates to support Taft) 


saving salt. This wasin 1909 and 1910. The 
country expressed its condemnation in the 
overwhelming defeat of the Republican party 
at the polls in the Congressional elections of 
November, 1910. The Democrats came into 
control of the House with a clear mandate to 
pass bills reducing tariff rates. They passed 
several bills of this character through the 
House, with votes averaging 200 for and 100 
against. These bills were also passed through 
the Senate by substantial majorities. They 
represented the overwhelming sentiment of 
the whole country, regardless of party. Yet 
Mr. Taft, as President, vetoed the bills for 
reasons which had not weighed with Congress, 
and which did not weigh with the public. 


P This, then, is a concrete illus- 
ower : 
versus _ tration of the power of one man 
Discretion in our national affairs. The two 
branches of the law-making body had made 
substantial and valuable revisions of im- 
portant parts of the tariff in a series of bills. 
It had not been supposed by the framers of 
the Constitution that in matters of this kind 
a President would take it upon himself to use 
the veto power. Mr. Taft’s argument was 
that several men had been designated by him 
to look up tariff facts, and that he preferred 
to wait for their conclusions. But these 
officials had not been authorized by law to 
make such investigations. Furthermore, it is 
obvious that the results of their inquiries, if 
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VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN 


(Whose renomination was demanded by the New York State 
organization as part of the price to be paid for 
“urging ’’ the delegates to support Taft) 


valuable, would in any case have to be used 
by Congress and not by the President. Is it 
strange,—in view of matters of such far- 
reaching importance as this,—-that the whole 
people of the country wish to select the man 
who, when once chosen President, may decide 
that he will act as their arbitrary ruler rather 
than as their servant? It was, indeed, within 
Mr. Taft’s constitutional power to veto the 
tariff bills. But it takes a very wise man to 
know how to use such a discretion. 


The Man < 
Makes a 
neil 
Fortunes 


Under the methods provided for 
dealing with alleged offenders 
against the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, suits must be brought, not by people 
having grievances, but by the Department of 
Justice itself. The Department of Justice 
has no initiative except as personally di- 
rected by the President. There are few, if 
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any, large’ businéss undertakings that may 
not, on one ground or another, be accused 
of violating the Sherman Act. There are 
thousands even of very small associations 
and groups engaged in business that may 
also, on one pretext or another, be made 
the victims of a suit brought in the fed- 
eral courts for “restraint of trade.” It lies 
within the power of a President, impelled 
by political or personal motives, to bring 
annoying suits against some businesses, while 
postponing indefinitely such action against 
those that are close to him in politics or 
otherwise. Wrong and injustice lurk in the 
possible abuse of this terrible power. Nosuch 
power exists in the hands of an executive 
officer in any other country except ours. It 
takes the highest kind of moral character, and 
the sternest devotion to duty, to exercise such 
powers in a spirit of impartial justice. How 
can an administration that is desperately 
striving to retain such-colossal power for 
another term be in the right temper to exer- 
cise delicate discretions of this kind? How 
can the public confidence be retained, if an 
administration is straining every nerve, and 
using every resource at its command, to con- 
trol the party machinery and gain mastery 
over the Presidential convention? This para- 
graph is not written to make accusation, but 
to show how necessary it is that the people 
should put a man of their own choosing in a 
place that can so easily be changed by its 
incumbent from a place of public service to a 
place of over-weening arrogance and vin- 
dictive mastery over men’s private affairs. 


An Instance of 2 ® great speech in the Senate 
Presidential last month, Mr. Cummins argued 
Power in favor of his bill permitting the 
independent tobacco companies to carry into 
the Supreme Court their objections to the 
reorganization of the Tobacco Trust. Mr. 
Cummins showed that, for a period of some 
weeks, there were conferences of a confiden- 
tial nature participated in by several United 
States circuit judges, the lawyers of the De- 
partment of Justice, and the lawyers of the 
Tobacco Trust. These conferences resulted 
in a reorganization of the trust as a sequel to 
the victory gained in the Supreme Court in 
the great suit which had been instituted 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, and 
which had been carried through by the bril- 
liant work of an ablelawyer, Mr. McReynolds. 
The suit had been brought at the demand of 
the independent tobacco companies, the 
small dealers, and the agricultural interests 
engaged in tobacco growing. The reorganiza- 
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tion worked out by the Tobacco Trust, with 
the approval of the Taft administration, has 
been profitable and highly satisfactory to the 
trust itself. It has been profoundly dis- 
appointing to those for whose benefit the 
original suit had been brought. 


Senator Cummins, himself a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, holds that 
these private negotiations, be- 
tween the Department of Justice and the 
particular trusts or corporations that are 
involved in prosecution or investigation, are 
a wholly new thing and a very objectionable 
and dangerous one. At least no one can deny 
that it illustrates the stupendous growth of 
power and discretion in the hands of one man. 
For it is even charged that Mr. Roosevelt, 
as President, sanctioned the purchase by the 
Steel Trust of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company, while it is not to be denied that 
both he and President Taft have been con- 
stantly approached, directly or’ indirectly, 
by the heads of great corporations seeking 
to have suits withheld, withdrawn, or post- 
poned. Is this said by way of criticism upon 
either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft? Assuredly 
not. * It is said to illustrate the power over 
business affairs that has come to be exercised 
by the President, whosoever he may be. 
And this furnishes a reason why the people 
are demanding, not merely that they may 
choose between candidates in November, 
but that they may help to select the candi- 
dates in June. For they wish to choose their 
own ruler; and this country is now ruled by 
its President. 


A New and 
Dangerous 
Power 


The “progressive movement” 
This Year's means a great many other things, 
e 

but most of all this year it means 
that.the people are determined to have some- 
thing ‘to say about the selection of their 
President. If they are gagged and mistfep- 
resented in the two great national conven- 
tions, they will not wait four years, but will 
in this-very year 1912 find a way to put pop- 
ular candidates into the field and to vote for 
them next November. Nor will the people 
be misled by the newspapers that try to make 
them afraid of their own shadows. Because 
the people believe in a particular man, it 

does not follow that he is a “ demagogue.” 
Because he wishes democratic institutions 
to be really democratic, it does not foilow 
that he is proclaiming “socialism.” There 
is no progressive,—neither Roosevelt nor 
any other,—who has made any attack what- 
soever upon judges or the judiciary. It is 
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HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 
(Who was approved by the Illinois Republican primaries to 
succeed Shelby M. Cullom in the United States Senate) 


because the progressives so fully understand 
the need of judges and courts that they wish 
not only to preserve the judiciary, but to 
make it better serve the ends of justice. But 
what the people most want to do this year 
is to get at the party organizations, and make 
them serve public opinion. 


The great lessons of the Illinois 
and Pennsylvania primaries swept 
across the country with an im- 
pressiveness that was solemn and magnif- 
icent.. It is possible to interpret what 
happened without reference to mere indi- 
viduals. It all meant that this country has 
witnessed for the last time the deliberate 
attempt of a President of the United States 
to renominate himself by the use of patronage 
and power in the Southern States, and by 
bargains and alliances with bosses and ma- 
chines in the Northern States. Hereafter, 
a President who wishes a second term will 
have to put himself in the hands of the people. 
He will have to announce, in his first term, 
that he will accept another term only as the 
people choose to confer it upon him. He will 
forbid any man to say to him anything about 
“delegates” or “conventions.” He will do 
his duty as President, and accept the conse- 


Illinois 
and 
Pennsylvania 























GOVERNOR DENEEN OF ILLINOIS 
(Endorsed for another term at the Republican primaries) 


quences. The party bosses will not be able 


to conspire against him, because the people 


in their Presidential primaries will support 
him if they want him. He will cease to rest 
upon the preposterous assumption that be- 
cause he has been given one term he is there- 
fore “‘entitled’’ to another. 


Some of the most conspicuous 
public men who for reasons of 
politics are among the Taft 
leaders at Washington have repeatedly said 
in private that within a very few years not 
only would the attempt of a President to 
tenominate himself by the use of power be 
regarded as unfitting, but would lead inevit- 
ably to impeachment proceedings. Here- 
after, if a President is to have a renomination 
he will have to get it as the Honorable Jona- 
than Bourne is dealing with his Oregon 
constituents. Mr. Bourne is working with 
diligence and industry at his job as a United 
States Senator. He has informed the people 
of Oregon that they ought to know their own 
minds, and that if they wish to continue him 


A Vision 
of the 
Near Future 
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as Senator they can say so in their primary 
election. But if it is fitting for a United 
States Senator to take this course, it is 
vastly more incumbent upon a President to 
keep hands off. And this is for a very obvious 
reason. The Senator has no executive power, 
and he is far away from his State, where his 
enemies might conspire against him. But 
a President has colossal executive power; and 
if he uses it at all to reélect himself he becomes 
reckless in his quest, and before he knows it 
his methods become indefensible. The coun- 
try owes it to the man it places in the White 
House that he should be relieved of tempta- 
tion. The Presidential primary will afford 
this relief. If Senator Cummins’ bill should 
be passed, we would at once have a fair and 

















HON. WILLIAM FLINN 
(Pittsburgh Republican leader, whose support of Roosevelt 
will probably make him national committeeman 
in place of Senator Penrose) 


just Presidential primary for the whole 
country. This would remove from the Presi- 
dent the inducement to use patronage im- 
properly, or to make bargains with bosses. 
It would enable him to devote his time and 
talent to the work of his office, instead of 
giving a great part of it to politics. 
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CHAIRMAN BARNES, OF THE NEW YORK STATE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE, AND CHAIRMAN 
SAM KOENIG, OF THE NEW YORK COUNTY COMMITTEE, AT THE STATE CONVENTION 
(Mr. Koenig received telephonic congratulations from President Taft over the results of the primaries in 
New York City, which Mr. Roosevelt truly characterized as a ‘criminal farce’) 


The principles involved are of 
much more importance than 
any individuals. If the Republi- 
can voters wish to renominate Mr. Taft, 
they ought to have a chance to express their 
will. If they do not wish to renominate him, 
their will ought not to be obstructed. Up 
to the last moment, the Pennsylvania organ- 
ization controlled by Senator Penrose had 
declared that Mr. Taft would be endorsed 
by the Republican voters of Pennsylvania. 
Similar claims had been issued from the 
White House and from the Taft headquarters 
in Washington. Mr. Taft had gone before 
the primaries for their verdict, and his organ- 
ization had worked strenuously throughout 
the State. Pennsylvania voted overwhelm- 
ingly against Mr. Taft and in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The prevailing Republican senti- 
ment was more than 2 to 1 against Taft. This 
verdict had followed the great anti-Taft 
sweep in Illinois. In that State the anti-Taft 
vote was nearly 244 to1. No intelligent and 
candid public man could doubt that Pennsyl- 
vania was representative of Eastern senti- 
ment, and that Illinois was representative of 


High 
Principles 
at Stake 


Middle-Western sentiment. Wisconsin, a 
little earlier, had gone anti-Taft, in fair 
primaries by about 3 to 1. North Dakota 
Republicans had given Taft only about 3 
per cent., or 1 vote in 31. 


On the day of the Illinois pri- 
maries, the New York Republican 
convention was sitting at Ro- 
chester. This convention’s organization and 
plans had been made a good many weeks 
before the delegates themselves were chosen. 
The convention was wholly dominated by 
the State organization, at the head of which 
was Mr. William Barnes, Jr., of Albany. 
The State had held primaries under an absurd 
and farcical law which left the situation wholly 
in the hands of the Republican machine. 
Preliminary tests of Republican sentiment, 
all the way from New York City to Buffalo, 
made during the previous six months, had 
shown a clear anti-Taft majority. The 
machine, at an earlier stage, had made over- 
tures and negotiations with the idea that it 
might support Roosevelt. Later on it made 
an alliance with the Taft people. In New 


New York in 
Contrast 
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CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW AND JOB HEDGES AT 

ROCHESTER CONVENTION 

(It was Mr. Depew who suggested the famous compromise 
resolution, Taft had sent letters and messages begging in- 
structed delegates. Barnes was refusing to grant the request 
Depew suggested the idea of ‘ urging” the delegates. This 
saved the face of the Taft men while leaving the delegates 
wholly free to use their own judgment) 


THE 


York, as in Pennsylvania, there is ample 
reason to believe that the alliance was eagerly 
solicited from Washington. Both parties 
in the State of New York have for a long 
time been organized upon a quasi-military 
plan. This is particularly true in New York 
City. The decisions made by the heads of 
the machines can be carried out because there 
are many thousands of organization men, 
under their district and precinct leaders, 
who follow instructions, 


Readers of this magazine through- 
out the country will be interested 
in the following confidential state- 
ment from a member of the New York 
Republican organization, which shows clearly 
how New York was carried for Taft: 


A Machine Man's 
Explanation 


The primaries at which the delegates to the 
presidential convention were elected were carried 
for Taft in my Assembly District. Our organiza- 
tion, however, could have carried those primaries 
for Roosevelt, because we have a strong, trained, 
intelligent, industrious body of workers. If the 
money we spent, the time devoted, the literature 
used and the taxicabs and workers employed on 
primary day had been devoted to the support of 
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Roosevelt in our district, his delegates would have 
been chosen to go to Chicago. An analysis of the 
vote cast would show this to be true. 

I am sure, also, that we could have carried these 
primaries for Hughes if we had desired to. 

The significance of it all is that in many cases it 
is not the voice of the people that decides in bal- 
lot box contests, but frequently the voice of the 
political organization. For instance, when I was 
a candidate for State Legislature, the last time I 
ran I carried my election district by over 200 
majority. My successor, representing the same 
party, a year later carried it by a majority of only 
16. I carried the entire Assembly district in the 
year in question by over 3000 majority, while the 
next year my successor had less than 250 majority. 
The difference, largely, was due to the fact that the 
organization worked harder for me than it did for 
my successor. It is almost a political axiom that 
only a landslide (like that which overcame the 
Republicans two years ago) can defeat a well- 
built political organization; and our political 
organization this year, for several reasons, is work- 
ing for Taft’s renomination, although we have per- 
sonally little if any use for the man. 


the Hand. Lt is true that the State conven- 

writing on tion contained many intelligent 

the Wall and prominent men, and that 
these men, for reasons of their own, favored 
Taft. But it is also true that the large group 
of able gentlemen who will go to the Chicago 
convention from New York were, almost to 
a man, personally selected, long in advance 
of the primaries, by the State Central Com- 
mittee. They go to Chicago because they 
were appointed by the machine, and not 
because they were elected by the party voters 
as their representatives. These distinguished 
men seemed to be perfectly contented with 
the existing system. They sneered at the 
progressive movement, and were at pains 
to inform the reporters that Mr. Roosevelt 
had so “‘petered out” as a candidate that he 
was wholly forgotten and that nobody had 
heard his name mentioned, even in ‘casual 
conversation, where delegates were grouped 
in the Rochester hotel lobbies. Yet at that 
very moment the Republican voters of Illinois, 
by the hundreds of thousands, were marking 
their primary ballots for Colonel Roosevelt. 
Rochester represented “Belshazzar’s feast,”’ 
and Illinois represented ‘‘the handwriting 
on the wall.’ At Rochester they “ praised 
the gods of gold and of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stone.” 


In the same hour came forth fingers of a-man’s 
hand and wrote over against the candlestick upon 
the plaster of the wall 

Then the King’s countenance was changed, and 
his thoughts troubled him so that the joints of his 
loins were loosed and his knees smote one against 
another. 

The King cried aloud to bring in the astrologers, 
the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers. .. . 
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Then came in all the King’s wise men, but they 
could not read the writing nor make known to the 
King the interpretation thereof. ... 

Then Daniel answered and said before the King: 
Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to 
another; yet I will read the writing unto the King 
and make known to him the interpretation. . . 

This is the interpretation of the thing: 

God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 

Thou art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting. ... 


Some Lhe thing that happened in 
Neighbors of Illinois is undeniably what would 
iMinols’ ‘have happened in Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Kentucky if there had been Presi- 
dential primaries held in such a way as to 
give the Republican party a fair chance. 
The Michigan Legislature had adopted a 
good primary law, but the Taft men, by a 
characteristic effort, kept it from going into 
effect in time for use this year. Two-thirds 
majorities were needed for that purpose. 
The lower House gave the needed ratio, while 
the State Senate, which gave a large majority, 
lacked three votes of the two-thirds. A 
single word from Mr. Taft would have per- 
mitted the Michigan voters to express their 
will. The use of the old system resulted in a 
shameful disregard of fair play. The Roose- 
velt contestants in the State convention 
were thrown out by the machine without 
even a chance to present their case. The 
methods used in Kentucky were even more 
high-handed; and Indiana was the scene of 
manipulation and fraud. 


There is an astonishing lack of 
vision, this year, on the part of 
machine politicians in the Repub- 
lican party. The leaders of the Taft move- 
ment have blinded themselves into supposing 
that the Republican voters would accept 
and ratify the work of a majority in the 
national convention, no matter by what 
means that majority might be secured. This, 
however, is sheer fatuity. The Republican 
convention is going to be controlled by the 


False Theory 

















HOW ABOUT IT, MR. PRESIDENT ? 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 

















HON. TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, OF MICHIGAN, 
FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(Who is one of the leaders in the Roosevelt movement and 
one of the witnesses of high-handed methods in 
the Michigan State Convention) 


real Republican voters. The Southern dele- 
gations, obtained by federal coercion and 
improper methods, with no Republican voters 
behind them, will not be allowed to dictate 
to the Republican party. No result depend- 
ent upon the use of these manipulated dele- 
gations will be accepted for a moment. The 
National Committee will not dare either to 
condone fraud or to thwart the plain will of 
the party. The present acting chairman of 
the National Republican Committee is Mr. 
Victor Rosewater, of Nebraska, who has at 
different times been a valued contributor to 
this magazine. Four years ago Mr. Rose- 
water (see REvIEW OF Reviews for March, 
1908) wrote an instructive article entitled 
‘“‘ Nominating a President.” 


what  ‘Lhis is what, among other things, 
— Mr. Rosewater said at that time: 


In almost all the States known as the “Solid 
South,” the Republican organization is chiefly 
a paper organization, maintained by federal office- 
holders and those who aspire to federal office, 
together with a few negro Republicans who are 
not permitted to cast a ballot in the election. It 
has been mathematically computed that the vote 
of a Republican in certain Southern districts, in 
its proportionate influence upon the party nomi- 
nations, is equal to from 10 to 50 Republican 
votes in the Northern States. 
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Mr. Rosewater’s own State of Nebraska 
has an honest primary for choosing delegates. 
It has sixteen members in the national 
convention, and it cast 127,000 Republican 
votes in November, 1908. But the State of 
Mississippi cast only 4360 votes for Taft in 
1908, and it has 20 delegates in the national 
Republican convention. These twenty have 
been duly captured and are proudly and osten- 
tatiously claimed for Mr. Taft. They repre- 
sent nothing except a bunch of officeholders 
coerced from Washington. Certainly Mr. 
Rosewater has enough regard for his long- 
established convictions, his high reputation, 
and his responsibilities as national committee- 
man for Nebraska, to protect the real dele- 
gates of the real party from the mercenary 
squads that represent nothing but manipula- 
tion by command from Washington. The 
Nebraska primaries of last month were 
mandatory in their verdicts. 


Untainted Unless the Republican party 
Credentials. wishes to commit suicide at once, 
Must Control ++~ titular leaders will allow the 
convention to be organized only by men who 
have untainted credentials. The slightest 
attempt to nominate a candidate with the 
help of the Southern delegations who could 
not be nominated by virtue of votes from the 
Republican States, would mean inevitable 
defeat at the polls in November. A Republi- 
can ticket nominated under those circum- 
stances would not only lose the country as a 
whole, but it would lose every single State 
in the Union. A close study of the tables 
given in Professor Potts’ article (on page 562 
of this number) will make this point clear. 
Either Illinois or Pennsylvania alone has more 
than three times as large a Republican vote 
as all the nine “solid” Southern States put 
together. These Southern States have more 
than two hundred votesin the Republican con- 
vention. Mr. Taft’s instructed delegates, of 
which there was so much boasting last month, 
were almost entirely from these Southern 
States, not one of which will cast a single 
Republican vote in the electoral college. 
Senator Crane Massachusetts alone casts as 
nt ee large a Republican vote as those 
nine Southern States put together. 
Senator Crane is, indeed, a very active sup- 


porter of the Taft candidacy. Butasnational / 


committeeman for Massachusetts Mr. Crane 
would not permit the’ thirty-six delegates 
honestly chosen in his State under fair 
primary laws to be outweighed by the thirty- 
eight manipulated delegates from Georgia 


and Florida. Nobody in the progressive 
camp desires to get control of the Republican 
party against the party’s mature will. But 
since the party seems to be overwhelmingly 
progressive in its sentiments, there is no 
possible chance to secure acquiescence in a 
manipulated national convention. The leaders 
in the end will not disregard public opinion. 


Democrats ‘*!though our political comment 
at this month seems to be monopo- 
Washington }i7ed by the Republican situation, 
it does not follow that the Democrats are not 
to come in for their full share of notice before 
November polling begins. Since our notes 
of last month, the Democrats in the House 
have passed their wool-revision bill. It was 
decided not to pass a cotton bill unless the 
Senate should act definitely upon the several 
tariff bills that have already been sent to it. 
The Democrats had also decided not to ap- 
propriate money for the further continuance 
of the work of the so-called Tariff Board. 
This decision would seem fully justified under 
the circumstances. A tariff commission, 
duly constituted by law, with authority to , 
study the tariff from the standpoint of rev- 
enue and fiscal policy, might at some future 
time render very valuable service. But it is 
hard to see in the work of the present group 
of gentlemen who have been making inquiries 
into the cost of production, any results that 
justify the great sums of money expended. 
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SCHEDULE K (WOOL) AND THE COTTON SCHEDULE 
KNOCKING AT THE DOORS OF CONGRESS 
From the World (New York) 
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These gentlemen have probably at least con- 
vinced themselves that the notion of adjust- 
ing the American tariff on the basis of rela- 
tive cost of production at home and abroad is 
highly fallacious. The Democrats at Wash- 
ington are working together well, and are 
giving a very good account of themselves. 


There is no indication as yet who 

canfitit.eg Will be nominated for President 
by the Baltimore convention. 

The excessive Republican activity was due to 
the attempt at capturing delegates for Taft, 
long in advance, by the holding of mid-winter 
conventions in the South. Democratic ef- 
forts have been proceeding more calmly. In 
the great Illinois primary Champ Clark car- 
ried the day by a large majority against Gov- 
ernor Wilson, while in the Pennsylvania 
primary Wilson was completely successful. 
Speaker Clark’s success in Illinois was attrib- 
uted in part to the support of the Hearst 
newspapers in Chicago. The New York 
Democratic convention was dominated by the 
Tammany organization, with Charles F. 
Murphy in unquestioned control. This 
great New York delegation, with its ninety 
delegates, will act solidly at Baltimore under 
the unit rule; but it does not as yet disclose 
preference for any candidate. Since the hold- 
ing of that convention there has been fresh 
talk of Mayor William J. Gaynor of New York 
City as a possible Democratic “dark horse.”’ 
It is quite certain that the Democrats will 
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WHO WILL GET THE BOUQUET OF NEW YORK 
DEMOCRATIC DELEGATES ? 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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“REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT” BARNES AND MURPHY 
From the World (New York) 


soon begin very seriously to consider the rea- 
sons for abandoning the outworn unit rule and 
two-thirds rule, that are fitly characterized by 
Mr. Potts, in the article to which we have 
already referred as appearing in this number 
of the Review. Governor Wilson, Governor 
Harmon, and Speaker Clark remain the lead- 
ing Democratic candidates, while there is an 
unmistakable popular demand in some quar- 
ters for Mr. Bryan, and much evidence of the 
popularity and strength of Mr. Underwood. 
It continues to be said that the Democratic 
convention will be influenced in its choice at 
Baltimore by the action of the Republicans, 
a week earlier, at Chicago. 


The eyes of the country have been 
much directed, for several years 
past, toward the United States 
Senate. Its personnel has changed greatly. 
It is, upon the whole, a body of able and ear- 
nest men, and much better representative of 
the nation’s intellect and ideals than it was a 
dozen years ago. The oldest surviving mem- 
ber of the Senate is Mr. Cullom of Illinois. 
He was heavily defeated at the recent State 
primary, and his successor will be Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, a Springfield lawyer, unless the 
Republicans lose the legislature. The ele- 
ments that carried the State for Colonel 
Roosevelt also supported Sherman, and they 
indorsed Deneen for another term as gov- 
ernor. If the Democrats should control the 
Illinois legislature, the Hon. J. Hamilton 
Lewis would go to the Senate by virtue 
of success in the Democratic primaries. 
The new Senators from New Mexico are 
Albert B. Fall and Thomas B. Catron, both 


The Senate's 
Personnel 
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Albert B. Fall Thomas B. Catron 
NEW MEXICO’S FIRST UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Republicans. We have previously men- 
tioned the new Arizona Senators, Henry F. 
Ashurst and Marcus A. Smith. The legisla- 
ture of Maine has approved Governor 
Plaisted’s appointment of Obadiah Gardner 
to serve out the term of the late Senator 
Frye. The Republican governor of Ten- 
nessee has appointed a well-known manu- 
facturer of Chattanooga, the Hon. Newell 
Sanders, to succeed the late Senator Robert 
L. Taylor. The Senate now has a member- 
ship of ninety-six, with one vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator Hughes of Colorado. 


While statesmen like Senator 
Cummins are working steadily 
toward a real solution of the prob- 
lem of regulating industrial trusts and corpo- 
rations, there are still ‘some vital questions 
undecided regarding the control of railroad 
systems as common carriers. Last month 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by a 
majority of one, rendered an important de- 
cision in a case immediately affecting Texas 
and Louisiana. Texas state laws require 
railroad rates within the State which put at a 
disadvantage the shippers from points out- 
side, because of the higher interstate rates. 
Commissioner Lane, supported by a majority 
of his colleagues, rendered a decision under 
which the interstate shipper must be relieved 
by the railroad from all disadvantage. This 
seems to be an assertion of the fact that com- 


Railroad 
Regulation 
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merce is national rather than local. Mean- 
while, however, arguments on April 1 were 
made before the United States Supreme Court 
in assertion of the opposite principle. The 
State of Minnesota has a law fixing passenger 
rates at two cents a mile. Judge Sanborn, of 
the United States Circuit Court, granted an 
injunction against this local rate, on the 
ground that it discriminated against the in- 
terstate patron of railroads, who had to pay 
higher passenger and freight rates. The 
Governors’ Conference last year had decided 
to file a brief against Judge Sanborn’s de- 
cision, and a committee of three,—consist- 
ing of Governor Harmon of Ohio, Governor 
Hadley of Missouri, and Governor Aldrich of 
Nebraska,—was appointed to prepare the 
brief and make the arguments. Governor 
Harmon’s appearance before the court at 
Washington, on April 1, attracted much at- 
tention. A brief was also filed on behalf of 
the railway commissions of eight States, com- 
prising Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, North and 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Texas. It will require careful thought and 
study to work out the true solution of this 
conflict between State and national principles. 
Railroad valuation and control of express com- 
panies are among the new tasks entrusted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

















HON. NEWELL SANDERS 
(United States Senator from Tennessee) 
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DR. GERHARD H. BADING 
(Mayor-elect of Milwaukee to succeed the Socialist 
mayor, Mr. Emil Seidel) 


The bill for the establishment of 
what will be known as the Federal 
Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, has at last 
passed both Houses of Congress and received 
the signature of President Taft. It will be 
the business of this bureau to “investigate 
and report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life.” More 
specifically, it is provided that the bureau 
shall investigate the questions of infant mor- 
tality, the birth rate, physical degeneration, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dan- 
gerous occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment, and legislation affect- 
ing children in the several States and Terri- 
tories. Heretofore there has been no govern- 
ment agency in the United States equipped to 
collect and disseminate information of this 
kind. The census office has enough to do in 
its regular statistical work without diverting 
its energies to the subjects enumerated above. 
Important facts diselosed by the census, such, 
for example, as the. unusual mortality of 
children in certain factory towns, can now 
be investigated scientifically and the causes 
of such abnormal conditions ascertained. 


A National 
Children’s 
Bureau 














MR. HENRY L. JOST 
(Mayor-elect of Kansas City; this being a Democratic 
victory in a Presidential year) 


Work of this kind in the nation at large has 
been performed, up to this time, by organiza- 
tions privately endowed, such as the National 
Child Labor Committee, which has been 
active in securing the passage of the new law. 
No single State has the power to conduct an 
inquiry on a national scale. All this much- 
needed work will now be performed by a 
national bureau, much as similar bureaus 
already long established by the federal govern- 
ment conduct inquiries regarding various 
forms of our material wealth. The President 
has named Miss Julia Lathrop, of Chicago, 
an associate of Miss Addams, of Hull House, 
as the first chief of the new bureau. 


Of the municipal elections held 
last month, those of Milwaukee 
and Kansas City were among the 
most significant. In Milwaukee, the So- 
cialist administration that has been in power 
for the past two years was swept from office 
by a non-partisan coalition of voters which 
installed a Republican mayor, Dr. Gerhard 
Bading, and an anti-Socialist Board of Alder- 
men and County Board of Supervisors. The 
Socialists were charged with extravagance, 


Milwaukee's 
City 
Election 
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high taxes, and violation of the civil-service 
laws. It would be a mistake, however, to 
infer that the Socialist party in Milwaukee 
has been overwhelmed or eliminated, for 
Mayor Seidel actually received a vote thirty 
per cent. greater than that which placed him 
in office two years ago. The Voters’ League, 
which brought about the combination that 
defeated the Seidel administration, admitted 
that the Socialists had introduced a few use- 
ful reforms in the city government, and it is 
probable that some of these will be continued 
by the new administration. One of these 
innovations was the establishment of a Bu- 
reau of Economy and Efficiency. In Kansas 
City, the Democrats were completely vic- 
torious, electing Henry L. Jost mayor. * 


theGreat 0 the latter part of March and 
Mississippi the first weeks of April occurred 
Floods one of the most disastrous floods 
that ever devastated the Mississippi Valley. 
Fed by hard, incessant rains and melting 
snow and ice, the various tributaries of the 
Mississippi River—the Missouri, the Platte, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Wabash, and a 
myriad of smaller streams—poured their 
swollen torrents into the great river. The 
Mississippi rose steadily at an alarming rate 
day by day, breaking levees and embankments 
all along its course. From Illinois to Louisi- 
ana, a distance of over six hundred miles, 
the territory adjacent to the river was af- 
fected, more than two thousand square miles 
of land being inundated. Farms and towns 
were floaded, houses and factories and cattle 
swept away, property of all kinds destroyed, 
and train service crippled. Almost two score 
of lives were lost, and as many as thirty 
thousand were made homeless and suffered 
intense hardship. The financial loss was 
estimated at considerably in excess of ten 
millions of dollars. The federal government 
and the National Red Cross Society promptly 
undertook relief measures, Congress codper- 
ating with.an appropriation of money, and 
the War Department sending tents for the 
houseless. While a flood of this tremendous 
severity does not occur very often, it is not at 
all certain that it may not be repeated the 
very next spring, with similarly disastrous 
results unless protective measures are im- 
mediately taken. For this purpose, Mr. B. F. 
Yoakum, the well-known railroad man, sug- 
gests that the Government use the great 
dredges which are now becoming idle by 
reason of the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal. As Mr. Yoakum’s railroad 
traverses territory affected by these Missis- 


sippi floods, he has given a good deal of study 
to the subject of remedial measures. The 
article along this line which he contributes to 
this issue of the REvIEw is, therefore, worthy 
of the highest consideration. 


Fortunately for the parties di- 
piabor rectly concerned,—the miners, 
the operators, and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the American public,—the 
gloomy anticipations that were prevalent 
some weeks ago regarding the general strike 
in the anthracite coal regions were not ful- 
filled last month. Work was suspended, it 
is true, pending an agreement for another 
three-years’ period between the operators and 
the men, but the conferences that took place 
between representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and the heads of the coal corpora- 
tions were distinctly amicable and the details 
of the settlement were left to a sub-committee 
in which both sides were adequately repre- 
sented. There was every reason to believe, 
late last month, that a working agreement 
would be reached. The bituminous oper- 
ators granted a 5 per cent. advance in wages, 
which was accepted as satisfactory by the 
mine workers for the coming two years. 
Meanwhile, the locomotive engineers of fifty 
Eastern railroads, under the leadership of 
Grand Chief Warren S. Stone, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, voted last 
month in favor of a strike for increased wages. 
In the textile industry the New England 
mills have steadily continued to grant wage 
advances affecting many thousands of oper- 
atives. In the worsted mills of Passaic, N. J., 
there was an unsuccessful strike for higher 
wages and recognition of the union. 


iis Last month an important con- 
and __ ference was held in New York 
Religion City under the auspices of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. The 
objects of this new type of evangelism have 
already been outlined in these pages. In 
general, the aim is to restore the masculine 
element to the churches throughout the 
country and by a combined effort to bring 
men and boys into church organizations in 
increasing numbers. This propaganda ap- 
pealed with peculiar force to Mr. W. T. Stead, 
who was particularly interested in the depart- 
ment for social service organized by the 
leaders of the movement. Mr. Stead had 
been asked to address meetings held under 
the auspices of this organization, and had 
sailed on the Titanic with the purpose of 
keeping these appointments. 
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When about a year ago the news- 
papers permitted themselves to 
become very much worked up 
over the alleged attempt of the Japan- 
ese government to obtain a concession of 
land from the Mexican government for a 
coaling-station on Magdalena Bay this mag- 
azine took occasion to remark that the so- 
called concession was in all probability an 
unimportant one to some small commercial 
interest, and that, if the incident should ever 
call for attention by our government, Con- 
gress and the President would take immediate 
and proper action. This is exactly what has 
happened. On April 2 the Senate took off- 
cial cognizance of the rumors of Japan’s 
intended action. Senator Lodge introduced 
a resolution—which was passed immediately 
and without discussion—calling upon the 
President to furnish the Senate with all the 
data in the possession of the government rela- 
tive to this reported acquisition from Mexico 
by Japanese interests of a strip of land on 
Magdalena Bay. 


No Japanese 
“'Plot’’ in 
Mexico 


In reply to a cablegram from the 
New York Times Marquis Sai- 
onji, Prime Minister of Japan, 
declared that, on October 17, 1911, the Ori- 
ental Whaling Company of Japan concluded 
with the Mexican government a contract: by 
the terms of which the company sent to 
Mexico 


Premier 
Saionji 
Explains 


one of its directors with fishing experts and fisher- 
men, numbering about ten, who are now engaged 
in the investigation of the fishing district. This 
fishing district extends from the territory of Tepic 
to the State of Oaxaca, which has geographically 
no connection with Magdalena Bay. The term 
of the fishing right is for ten years, and has no 
political significance whatever, it being purely an 
individual industrial enterprise, on the part of a 
Japanese private concern. Nor is it a privilege 
exceptionally granted to Japanese subjects, the 
similar fishing rights having heretofore been granted 
to the citizens or subjects of the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, and others countries. 


From unofficial sources in Mexico it was 
learned that negotiations for turning over the 
concession to the Japanese interests aforesaid 
were actually under way when the Lodge reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate. Now, it is 
learned from the same sources the negotia- 
tions have been dropped, and it may be safely 
assumed that they will not be taken up again. 
With the formal official denial by President 
Madero that Mexico is arranging or ever will 
arrange for any cession’to Japan of land on 
Magdalena Bay for a coaling station the at- 
mosphere may be said to have cleared. 
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Seis Secretary Knox, returning from 
Knox his extended tour of Caribbean 
Returns America, of which we have al- 
ready spoken more at length in these pages, 
made a six days’ stay in Cuba last month. 
He arrived in Santiago on April 5, visited the 
battlefields of the Spanish-American war 
and was officially received at Havana. His 
welcome was polite and appropriate, if not 
noticeably enthusiastic. For fhe absence of 
“pretentious fulsomeness” Mr. Knox ex- 
pressed himself grateful. His address at the 
dinner given in his honor by President Gomez 
on April 1m was mainly a reassurance to the 
Cuban people in the matter of the friendly 
attitude of the United States. He warned 
the Cubans against “those self-seekers who 
make a business of the politics of their coun- 
try.” In the days of its infancy the Cuban 
republic has had too many politicians. This 
fact, says the Havana Post, is “perfectly well 
known to the Cubans themselves.” Mr. 
Knox’s speech means “nothing more than 
that it is the opinion of the American govern- 
ment and people that, if Cuba is to prosper, 
its people and not its politicians must rule.” 


inibinienidi tai The Cuban presidential cam- 
and paign has already begun. The 
Porto Rico national convention of the Con- 
servative party was held on April 7. The 
delegates unanimously and enthusiastically 
nominated for the presidency General Juan 
Mario Menocal, at present Secretary of Jus- 
tice and one of the wealthiest and most 
respected sugar plantation owners of the 
island. The Liberal convention met on 
April 15 and picked out, with unanimity and 
equal enthusiasm, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, for 
president. Dr. Zayas is now vice-president 
of the republic and one of the best known of 
the Liberal leaders. Our own island of 
Porto Rico has been prospering greatly of 
late. According to Foster F. Brown, who 
last month resigned as Attorney-General of 
the island, Porto Ricans are “taking with 
ever-increasing zeal to American institutions 
and customs and are yearning for nothing so 
much as for American citizenship.” A few 
days before Mr. Brown reached Washington 
the House of Representatives passed the bill 
of Congressman Jones, of Virginia, already 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, declaring that “all citizens of 
Porto Rico are citizens of the United States.”’ 
On another page this month we present a sum- 
mary by a competent eye-witness of what 
the American régime has done in Porto 
Rico since we acquired the island. 
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Well-informed observers of the 
political, social and economic 
Triple Entonte forces that count most in the 
progress of current European history are 
noting certain signs of uneasiness and insta- 
bility in the relations between the great mili- 
tary and naval powers which, to their trained 
sense, portend a coming storm. The Turco- 
Italian war has disturbed the delicate balance 
of European pelitics to a much greater extent 
than the man in the street realizes. Ever 
since ‘‘Bismarck’s masterpiece,’ the Triple 
Alliance, of Germany, Austria and Italy, was 
achieved, in 1883, Europe has been fairly 
well divided into two armed camps. The 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, the 
latter consisting of Great Britain, Russia and 
France, are almost equal in strength, and this 
approximate equality has come to be a guar- 
antee of peace, since it renders very doubtful 
the outcome of a war. As we pointed out in 
these pages in March, the chief danger point 
in the political relations of the world powers 
at present is the rivalry between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. 


Triple See? 


The main object of this rivalry, as 
the great game of international 
politics is being played in every 
corner of the globe, is for one of these great 
rivals to weaken or detach one of the allies of 
the other, or to add a new national unit to its 
own strength. The complexity of this shift 
and play is further increased by the rivalries 
and jealousies between members of the same 
group of great powers and the various 
“understandings” and “agreements” for 
specific purposes that cut across the larger 
lines of alliance. Turkey, for example, is 
always counted by the political experts as 
being on the side of the Dreibund, and as 
Russia’s inveterate enemy. Yet the Porte 
now has an understanding with the St. 
Petersburg government, chiefly regarding the 
status of the Balkans and Persia. The con- 
clusion of this agreement was announced last 
month. For several years, ever since Czar 
Nicholas visited King Victor Emmanuel in 
Italy, the governments of Rome and St. 
Petersburg have been in agreement over cer- 
tain questions of general European policy. 
Similarly, Germany and Austria have special 
understandings with Russia. Only last 


The 
Game of 
Alliances 


month we heard that Russia and Italy had 
agreed as to the question of opening the 
Dardanelles, while the formation of a new 
dreibund, to include Russia, Italy and Aus- 
tria, was being whispered about in the press 
of the continent. 
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italy The most significant fact of the 
andthe past year, however, in this ever- 
Dreibund 


changing web of alliances and 
cross alliances has been the fear that, as a 
consequence of her war against Turkey, Italy 
would detach herself from the Triple Alliance 
and thus, by shifting sides, at once completely 
destroy the balance. For a decade or more 
Italy has been drawing nearer to France, her 
sister Latin nation, with whom she has much 
more in common than with her Teutonic 
neighbors. Then there is the traditional 
Italian friendship for France’s British ally. 
Despite Italian resentment at British criti- 
cism of her war with Turkey, and her recent 
little difference of opinion with France over 
contraband, there have been indications that 
Italy was veering in the direction of her 
western neighbors. The German Kaiser 
then set himself to work. First he sent his 
suave, forceful foreign minister, Baron von 
Kiderlen-Wiachter, to confer with Baron 
Tittoni, the Italian foreign minister. 


While as yet the world knows noth- 
ing of the details of the meeting 
between these two statesmen, it 
is to be assumed that the German convinced 
the Italian that the open hostility of Austria 
and German and Austrian support for Tur- 
key, which would surely follow if Italy for- 
sook her Teutonic friends, would be too high 
a price to pay for an entrance into the Triple 
Entente. Moreover, as we have already 
pointed out, Italy now has a Mediterranean 
agreement with France, a Balkan under- 
standing with Russia and an ancient unim- 
paired friendship with Great Britain. There- 
fore, when, late in March, the Kaiser himself 
made his formal visit to King Victor Em- 
manuel at Venice, after his usual cordial 
meeting with Emperor Franz Josef at 
Vienna, he found the matter virtually set- 
tled. In the language of statecraft, “it may 
be stated on high official authority that an 
understanding in principle” has been ar- 
rived at which will insure the prolongation of 
the Triple Alliance for another period, of just 
how long it is not stated. That the terms of 
the renewal are radically different from the 
original agreement, however, may be in- 
ferred from the bitter attacks that are going 
on in the German semi-official press against 
Italy and her course in the present war. One 
of the most serious of the German reviews, 
the Suddeutsche Monatshefte, calls the re- 
newal of the alliance a crime, and makes a 
savage attack on the value of the Italian 
partnership. 
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The war in Trip- 


War in oli still drags on. 
Tripoli We have alter- 
nate reports of Italian 


attacks on Turkish ports 
and of Arab victories on the 
Tripolitan desert. The 
Italians are finding their 
task a tremendous one. It 
would seem as though they 
could neither advance nor 
retreat. Within the range 
of their great naval guns 
they are triumphant. The 
extent of territory they 
actually hold, however, is 
not much greater than it 
was a month after the in- 
vasion began. The attacks 
by the fanatically brave 
Arabs appear to be increas- 
ing in number and violence. 
The war, it is admitted, is 














costing something like half 
a million dollars a day. 
As for the Turks, their 
position is plain and simple. 
A member of the Ottoman 
parliament recently elected is quoted as saying 
last month: 


We cannot make peace with Italy for two very 
good reasons. If we made peace, signing away 
Tripoli, we should immediately be confronted with 
a far more serious war, a war of the Arabs against 
the power which had betrayed them to their foes. 
The other reason why we cannot make peace is 
because it costs us less to make war than it did to 
govern Tripoli in time of peace. The war at pres- 
ent costs us nothing. ‘Tripoli in time of peace was 
a burden upon our finances. Tripoli carries on the 
war without asking from us one piastre. But an 
Arab war would cost us much. To ask us to make 
peace, therefore, is to ask us to exchange a war 
with Italy, which costs us nothing and cannot 
possibly do us any serious harm, for a war with the 
Arabs which will cost millions and might entail the 
loss of the whole of Arabia and Mesopotamia. So 
far as we are concerned there will be no peace until 
the summer comes, when the cholera and perhaps 
the Senussi may clear the invaders out of Tripoli. 


Assim Bey, the Turkish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, is quoted as saying officially last 
month that there can be no discussion of 
peace until Italy “tears up her decree of 
annexation” of Tripoli. 


But there is another side to the 
picture. This is shown by the 
very photographs which come 
from the Italian camps: All sorts of civiliz- 
ing constructive work has been inaugurated 
and is being steadily pushed by the Italians 


Italy’s 
Civilizing 
Work 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI AND THE BARON BERNARDO QUARANTA 
DI SAN SEVERINO. TWO EMINENT ITALIAN PATRIOTS 


(From a photograph taken in New York last month) 


in the territory which they have made their 
own. The Baron di San Severino, a patri- 
otic Italian now lecturing in this country, to 
whose efforts in behalf of his fatherland’s 
reputation and interests we have already 
alluded in these pages, recently gave the 
following summary of the civilizing work of 
the Italians already achieved in Tripolitania: 


There are the organization of the wireless tele- 
graph system, recently supervised by its inventor, 
Guglielmo Marconi, who has added important in- 
novations to it, and the new Tripoli-Syracuse and 
Benghazi-Syracuse cables, which will be shortly 
inaugurated. Then there are the aéroplane and 
dirigibles that Italy is proud of being the first 
nation to use in warfare and about which all the mili- 
tary critics, among whom the correspondent of the 
London Times and Captain Chambers, of the 
Aviation Corps attached to the United States 
Navy, are enthusiastic, on account of their useful- 
ness and success in war. The organization of our 
native colonial battalions of Zapties and Ascaris 
from our colony of Erithrea and the two hundred 
war dogs which have rendered great scouting ser- 
vice are especially noteworthy. One of our big 
victories was due to an alarm given us in time of 
the presence of the enemy by these faithful and 
intelligent animals. The Italian conquest dates 
only from a very few months,—days, one might 
almost say,—and yet Italy has already opened new 
schools for children and adults, Arabs and Italians. 
Already the first railway line from Tripoli to Ain- 
Zara, has been inaugurated and replaces for that 
stretch of land that antiquated and slow medium 
of locomotion, the camel. The first locomotive, 
christened the “Tripoli,” proclaims with its 
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whistle the benefits of civilization. Already Italian 
workmen are employed on the construction of the 
port of Tripoli. Hygienic stations, up-to-date 
hospitals, laboratories for disinfection, for micro- 
scopic researches, and for preparing bacteriological 
cultures are in working order. A civil and criminal 
judiciary system, public services and police have 
been established. Numerous societies have been 
formed for the study of agriculture, mineralogy, 
industry and commerce, and the climatology and 
pathology of Tripolitania, which are only the van- 
guard of our emigration and of the investment of 
our capital in that region. Italy shows she really 
means to bring to Tripolitania the benefits of a 
healthy, well-directed and progressive admin- 
istration. 


“forcing” Lhere have been frequent rumors 
the that Russia and Italy, the powers 
Dardanelles ost vitally concerned, have pre- 
vailed upon Turkey to permit an abrogation 
of that clause of the treaty of 1878 which 
closes the Dardanelles to all ships of war. 
Last month it was rumored that Italy was 
about to force the Dardanelles, dirigible air- 
ships codperating with her fleet. So far as 
the Turks are concerned Italy has a monopoly 
of the air and a superiority on the sea. But 
she is impotent on land. The dominant sea 
power can do nothing to force the fight to a 
finish, because the Turk is as supreme on land 
as Italy is on the sea. Shefket Pasha would 
make short work of any Italian army that 
could be landed in Europe or in Asia, and 
without effective military occupation what is 
Italy to do? 


The initiative in attempting to 
reopen this question was taken by 
Dr. Tcharikov, the Russian am- 
bassador at Constantinople, a member of the 
first Hague conference and one of the Czar’s 
most astute diplomats. German and British 
influence—oddly at one in this matter— 
defeated the project. Then, suddenly, Dr. 
Tcharikov was recalled from his post, prac- 
tically in disgrace. This move is taken to 
mean the end of the Pan-Slav influence at 
St. Petersburg as hitherto exercised. It may 
be the prelude to the removal from Paris later 
on of M. Isvolsky, its other exponent. It 
also probably means the weakening of the 
Anglo-Russian entente and adds to the 
strength of the tie between Germany and 
Austria. It has been welcomed in Bulgaria 
and Servia which were being continually 
troubled by the interference of Russia, 7. e. 
Pan-Slav Russia, in their internal and exter- 
nal affairs. It has cooled the filial relation 
of Montenegro to St. Petersburg, and, on the 
whole, has inclined the three Balkan states to 
adopt a more friendly attitude toward Turkey 


Recall 
of 
Teharikou 
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with whose continued independence of the 
other powers of Europe they now realize that 
their own is bound up. 


The success of this step to do 
away with all previous treaties 
: concerning the straits depended 
on the codperation of England and Italy with 
France. The republic was probably in sym- 
pathy with it, as it would neutralize the 
increase of the Austrian navy, which is as 
unfavorably regarded at Paris as in London. 
But the British Government, which always 
looks far ahead in naval matters, did not take 
kindly to the Tcharikov proposition, and sup- 
ported the Turks in opposing it. This may 
account for the recent decoration of King 
George V with the order of Hanedan-i-al- 
Osman by the Sultan. Austria and Germany 
offered no encouragement to the Russian 
effort to obtain a free passage for her war- 
ships from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, and would have opposed it ener- 
getically had it been pressed. Indeed, it is 
believed that Tcharikov’s dismissal may have 
been at the open request of Count Berchhold, 
the assertive successor of the late Count 
Ahrenthal, as Austrian Foreign Minister, 
who, it is reported, is about to inaugurate 
a more vigorous foreign policy. 


Teharikou 
Failed 


Elections held during the past 
few weeks in Turkey, Greece, and 
Crete have already had impor- 
tant influence on the attitude of the Turkish 
people toward the prosecution of the war. In 
the general election in Turkey held last 
month, the Committee of Union and Progress 
—the Young Turks—defeated almost all 
their political opponents. It is estimated 
that 200 of the 267 members of the new 
chamber will be supporters of the Committee. 
The army shows no signs of mutiny, and the 
Young Turks have another chance. They 
will need it. There are uneasy movements 
among the Malissores and Montenegrins, and 
the Bulgarian revolutionists are busy. But 
threatened men live long, and the Sick Man, 
whoisalwayson the point of death, never dies. 


Elections 
in 
Turkey 


Greece, 20 Greece there has been great 
Crete and popular rejoicing over the victory 
Fount —_ of Premier Venizelos. Out of the 
181 deputies elected on March 24, 147 are 
of the Premier’s party and “enthusiastically 
committed to his plans for the modernization 
of the country.” These plans include finan- 
cial reorganization, a thorough remodeling of 
the military and naval establishments, and the 
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maintenance of “‘a patriotic, dignified peace”’ 
with Turkey. Premier Venizelos is himself a 
Cretan, a man of progressive but moderate 
views. The foreign offices of the continent 
regard his triumph at the polls as an indi- 
cation that the troublesome Cretan question 
will not be permitted further to embroil the 
Balkans. Early in March, the Cretan Revo- 
lutionary Assembly chose 72 delegates to 
the Greek Chamber at Athens. Before these 
representatives had left Canea, however, the 
Greek judicial tribunal (which, under the new 
Constitution, passes on the validity of elec- 
tions) totally and finally rejected the claim 
of Crete to any representation in the Boulé, 
the one-chamber parliament of the Hellenes. 
Meanwhile, the sixteen Greek deputies, who 
are Ottoman subjects, that have been 
elected to the Parliament have taken their 
seats in Constantinople. In opening the 
Egyptian General Assembly, on March 25, 
the Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, while observing 
the strictly diplomatic formalities and paying 
a suave tribute to the justice and vigor of 
Lord Kitchener’s administration on behalf of 
Great Britain, let it be known, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the sympathies of 
Egyptare all with the suzerain power, Turkey, 
in the Italian war. 


Moroceoa ‘dithough the French Republic 
French has not as yet come to a definite, 
Protectorate detailed agreement with Spain 
with regard to the latter’s rights and inter- 
ests in Morocco, it may be assumed that 
France’s troubles in the matter of foreign 
,complications in the Moorish empire are 
practically over. According to the treaty 
signed by the Sultan, Mulai Hafid, on March 
31, Morocco becomes a French protectorate 
on almost identically the same terms as those 
under which Tunis is now governed. There 
is still a Bey of Tunis, Sidi Mohammed el 
Nasr. Few persons, however, even in 
France, ever heard of him and his position is 
“purely decorative.” Morocco will hence- 
forth be governed by a French Resident 
General. M. Jonnart, formerly successful 
Governor-General of Algeria, has _ been 
named for the post. The government of the 
new colony—for such it really is—will be in 
the hands of French officials, but these will 
exercise their authority through native func- 
tionaries, who will be the only ones to come 
into contact with the people. The total 
cost of the military operations in Morocco 
from 1907 to date was recently reported in 
the French Parliament to be just a little short 
of twenty-nine millions of dollars. 


bangers of Senhor Theophile Braga, who 
the Portuguese Was president of the provisional 
Republic government of the Portuguese 
Republic, wrote, a short time ago, that the 
proclamation of the republic in Portugal was 
the most important event in contemporary 
politics. Recent events and the result of the 
examination of documents and correspond- 
ence left behind in the hurried flight of King 
Manuel from Lisbon, eighteen months ago, 
some of which have recently reached Paris, 
appear to justify Senhor Braga’s belief. There 
is said to be a combination among certain of 
the European monarchial powers to bring 
about the destruction of the republic in 
Portugal and to strip it of its colonial pos- 
sessions. Austria, Italy and Spain, through 
their governments, owing to the family re- 
lationships of the reigning houses with the 
Braganza dynasty, are said to be lending 
their assistance to the intrigues for the sub- 
version of the republic, to which plans, it 
is understood, the Vatican is not indifferent. 
Among the autograph letters that fell into the 
hands of the republican government were 
some addressed by King Alfonso of Spain to 
his Portuguese cousin, and from these it has 
been learned that, shortly before the revolu- 
tion of 1910, King Manuel had asked Spain 
and England to support his tottering throne. 
England having refused, he then turned to 
Germany, asking, among other things, the 
hand of a German princess. He was to have 
gone to Berlin in November of that year had 
not the outbreak of the previous month sent 
him a refugee to England. In return for the 
help of two or three battleships to keep him 
on his throne, he offered to cede to Germany 
the whole of Angola on the west coast of 
Africa. At the same time his mother asked 
of Spain the assistance of some Spanish regi- 
ments. What the German response was is 
unknown, but King Alfonso brought all the 
pressure he could on his prime minister, 
Canalejas, to support King Manuel’s request. 


At the Vatican, the act of the 

Plotof newrepublican government which 
Europe was most deeply resented was 
the decree separating Church and State, and 
its support was, therefore, given to the cam- 
paign which was organized in the monarchial 
countries against the republic with the ap- 
proval of their sovereigns. In this campaign 
are included the Monarchists of Portugal, 
partisans of ex-King Manuel and of the pre- 
tender Dom Miguel; the Imperialists and 
Royalists in France; some of those around the 


Kaiser William, and the German “Centrum” 
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and Colonial! parties; and lastly, King Alfonso 
and the Conservative and Liberal Spanish 
Monarchists. Of this documentary proof 
has been found. Spain is expected to take a 
leading part in the movement and to declare 
that the Portuguese Republic has not ful- 
filled its promises in meeting the situation 
and the country’s needs. A more natural 
reason for Spain’s action is that she would 
receive territorial concessions and that the 
Spanish Republicans would be discouraged to 
see their fellow politicians overthrown in 
Portugal. The German interest in the matter 
is of another kind, being mainly commercial. 
The Mannesmanns, with their extensive inter- 
ests in Africa, and the Krupps need a perma- 
nent supply of ores for their metallurgical in- 
dustries, and these have been foundin Morocco 
and Angola. Hence the support given to the 
Portuguese Monarchists by the German 
Colonial party. In Paris it is reported that 
Spain offered to make large concessions to 
France in Morocco in return for a free hand 
in Portugal, but that the offer was not ac- 
cepted. It would appear, therefore, that a 
restoration of monarchy in Portugal has 
other obstacles than the resistance of the 
Portuguese Republicans themselves to over- 
come, and that Senhor Braga had good 
grounds for saying that the proclamation of 
the republic in his country was the most 
important event in the progress of contem- 
porary European politics. 


Anglo-German rivalry has been 
accentuated by the declaration of 
naval policy which Mr. Churchill 
made in the House of Commons on March 18. 
The First Lord of the British Admiralty, in 
an amazingly frank and vigorous attempt to 
argue with Germany as to the uselessness of 
carrying on naval competition with England, 
stated that, “having at present numerical 
superiority, England must maintain it. If 
Germany increases her output of ships, Eng- 
land must more than proportionally increase 
her lead.”’ If, on the other hand, Germany 
does not increase or diminishes her output, 
England will not increase; that is to say, will 
more than proportionally diminish hers. 
“For England at war a victory at sea is an 
absolute necessity of her existence, whereas 
Germany is not in that position.” 


British and 
German 
Navies 


In introducing the naval esti- 
mates for the coming year, Mr. 
Churchill claimed that England 
must maintain 60 per cent. more dread- 
naughts than Germany. He asked for 
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$220,427,000, a decrease of approximately a 
million and a half from the amount spent last 
year. The speech was received with approv- 
al in England. Across the Channel, how- 
ever, anger and resentment were unconcealed. 
A representative opinion is that of the semi- 
official Kélnische Zeitung, which says sharply 
that Germany “cannot dream of being bluffed 
into arresting her naval program no matter 
how disagreeable or expensive the game is 
proving for John Bull.” The Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, laid 
his military and naval plans before the Fed- 
eral Council on March 22. They provide 
for an increased expenditure of $84,500,000 
during the next three years. 


cutettme OM March 29, King George 
British Coal affixed his signature to the Mini- 
mum Wage bill and the measure 
was promulgated as law. Three days later 
the miners voted on the question as to 
whether the strike should be continued. Al- 
though there was a majority of 43,000 in 
445,000 votes against returning to work, the 
executive committee of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion decided to call the strike off. Since a 
two-thirds majority is required to declare a 
national strike, the committee reasoned that 
a like majority should be necessary to con- 
tinue one already in progress. On the basis 
of the vote of April 1, therefore, the com- 
mittee directed the men to return to the pits 
on April 8. Within a week almost all the 
men had returned and the whole mining in- 
dustry was again in full operation. The 
strike cost the men themselves more than 
$50,000,000. Chancellor Lloyd-George an- 
nounced in the Commons on April 2 that the 
loss to the government in revenues and post- 
office fees was more than half a million. The 
loss to the mine operators, general business, 
and the public at large has not been esti- 
mated, perhaps never can be. The strike was 
noteworthy for the reasonable and orderly 
conduct of all concerned. Despite the suffer- 
ings entailed and the bitter feeling engen- 
dered, there was scarcely any violence. 
Premier, Parliament, operators and men alike 
worked harmoniously for a fair and practical 
settlement. 


The reluctance of the government 
to undertake any drastic measure 
of coercion was indicated not only 
by the delay in bringing in the law, but by the 
loosely drawn character of the measure which 
finally passed. It provides no penalties for 
the violation of its provisions and leaves the 
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vital question of what shall be considered a 
“minimum wage” to rather elastically con- 
stituted district boards of trade and labor. 
The main provisions of the bill may be thus 
summarized: 


The coalfields of the country are divided into 
twenty-one districts. 

In each district a minimum wage will be fixed 
for underground workers by a board composed in 
equal numbers of employers’ and miners’ represen- 
tatives, with an independent chairman appointed 
by agreement, or, failing agreement, by the Board 
of Trade. 

No mine owner may pay less than the minimum, 
and no underground worker may accept less, except 
in those cases which are covered by what have been 
called the ‘‘safeguards.”’ 

The classes excluded from the minimum are: the 
aged and infirm and workmen who do not comply 
with conditions to be laid down by the district 
boards as to regularity and efficiency of the work 
performed; except where the failure is due to some 
cause over which they have no control. 

The decision whether the minimum is to apply 
to any particular workman or not is to be gov- 
erned by rules to be drawn up by the district boards. 

The minimum wage is to date back from the 
passing of the act, and not from the time it is 
drawn up. 

Variations in the rate may be made from time 
to time by the district boards. 

The act is to remain in force for three years, and 
no longer, unless Parliament otherwise directs. 

There is no provision for compelling the miners 
to resume work, nor for compelling owners to open 
their pits; but if they do open them they must pay 
the minimum wage. 


A good deal of pressure was 
brought to bear on Parliament to 
include in the measure a provision 
defining the minimum wage as five shillings 
a day for adults and two for boys. Almost 
all the Parliamentary leaders opposed this, 
not because they regarded the rate as exces- 
sive but because they questioned the right of 
the law-making body to fix mathematically 
exact rates. They feared that other indus- 
tries might also demand that rates be laid 
down. In fact, the leaders of the railway 
unions have already openly declared their in- 
tention of forcing a universal general strike 
during the present month, and of insisting 
upon a minimum rate by law for their own 
and related industries. Truly, as the editor 
of London Public Opinion remarks, ‘“ Noth- 
ing will ever be the same again after this 
crisis. The British nation has entered upon 
a new path.” 


me 
Possible 
Results 


The third Irish Home Rule bill 


Home Rul ; ‘ 
omjor WAS introduced in the House of 
reland ~~ Commons by Premier Asquith on 
April 11. The historical significance of the 


occasion did not escape the attention of Par- 
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liament. Lacking Mr. Gladstone’s impres- 
sive voice and personality, however, the 
scene was not noticeably dramatic. In a 
plain, business-like speech, Mr. Asquith laid 
before the House the provisions of the meas- 
ure which will create, after a fashion, a State 
of Ireland. The substance of the bill is in the 
following summary: 


There is to be an Irish Parliament, consisting of 
a Senate and a House of Commons, with power to 
make laws for peace, order and good government 
in Ireland. The matters to be excluded from the 
control of the Irish Parliament are the Crown, the 
army and navy, imperial affairs, the Irish land 
purchase, and the old age pensions and national 
insurance acts, the Irish constabulary, the post- 
office savings bank and public loans, in addition 
to those excluded by the home rule bill of 1893, 
which left the customs under the control of the 
Imperial Government. The Irish constabulary is 
to be automatically transferred to the Irish Gov- 
ernment after six years. 

Provision is made for the protection of religious 
equality in Ireland, and the Irish Parliament can- 
not make laws, directly or indirectly, to establish 
or to endow any religion or to prohibit the free 
exercise thereof, or to give a preference or privilege 
to any religion, or to make any religious ceremony 
a condition of validity of any marriage. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is to have the 
power to veto or suspend any bill on the instruction 
of the Imperial Executive. 

The Irish Senate is to consist of forty members, 
and the House of Representatives of 164, of 
which Ulster is to have fifty-nine and the Uni- 
versities two, elected by the existing constituencies. 
The Senate is to be composed of nominated mem- 
bers for a fixed term. In the first instance, the 
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(The passage of the Minimum Wage law in England as seen 
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Imperial Executive is to control the nominations, 
with a view to assuring the representation of the 
minority. 

The collection of all taxes is to remain in the 
imperial service and they will be paid into the im- 
perial exchequer, which is to pay over to the Irish 
executive an amount equivalent to the expendi- 
ture on Irish services at the time of the passing of 
the act. An additional sum of $2,500,000 is to 
be paid to Ireland the first year, and this will 
diminish by $250,000 yearly until it is reduced to 
$1,000,000. The postal services are to be handed 
over to Ireland. 

The Irish Parliament is to have power to reduce 
or to discontinue the imperial taxes, excepting the 
income tax and the stamp and estate duties. It 
will also have power to alter the excise duties; but, 
except in the case of beer and spirits, it is debarred 
from adding to the customs duties anything which 
will give a greater increase than I per cent. 

The Irish representation at Westminster is to 
be forty-two members, one for every 100,000 of 
the population. 


From time to time in these pages 
we have recorded the discussion 
pro and con. on this important 
piece of legislation. In this Review for March, 
Mr. Stead surveyed the entire field of Irish 
local government legislation from the early 
Gladstone days to the present. The Protes- 
tant minority in Ulster continues its opposi- 
tion. Thousands of Ulstermen have pledged 
themselves to fight if the coming Dublin con- 
vention should endorse the bill. 1ts passage 
by the Commons over the veto of the Lords is 
assumed. The point of view of the ministry 
wn the question of Ulster opposition is shown 
by the closing sentences of the Premier’s 
speech introducing the bill. He said: 


There are between twenty and thirty self- 
governing legislatures under allegiance to the 
Crown which have solved the problem of reconcilia- 
tion and local autonomy. Are we going to break 
up the empire by adding one more? 


As to 
Ulster 
Opposition 


England's Need L2. Considering Home Rule the 
of Irish Liberal ministry has never lost 
Home Rule <isht of the fact that the problem 

is not only an English one, but of interna- 

tional importance. If it is true that the 

English rule Ireland, it is even truer that the 

Irish Nationalists have been ruling England 

and the whole British Empire into the bar- 

gain. For twenty years neither of the great 

English parties has had a working majority 

in the House of Commons, and the life of 

every cabinet has depended upon a coalition 
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vent the legislation England wants, in the 
shape the English desire, in order to force 
them to grant Home Rule to Ireland. The 
Irish have made the conduct of imperial 
affairs. as difficult and precarious as they 
dared without actually upsetting the coach of 
state. As a matter of fact, it is not Ireland, 
but England, that needs Home Rule for Ire- 
land. The Irish Nationalists are quite aware 
that it is eminently worth England’s while to 
pay them any reasonable price to stop their 
obstruction of English policy. Not only do 
the cabinet and House of Commons need to 
be freed from the dictation of the Irish mem- 
bers, but the English taxpayer needs to be 
exempted from the ever-increasing burdens 
which legislation for Ireland continues to 
thrust upon him. Therefore Irish Home 
Rule is granted, not merely because Ireland 
is more fitted for it now or because England is 
any more willing she should have it than in 
1885,—although both these are facts,—but 
also because the international situation makes 
the. autocratic rule of Redmond at West- 
minster no longer tolerable. 


yuan Lhe Chinese Republican National 
Shih-hal’s Assembly at Nanking, on March 
Cabinet 29, formally delivered the presi- 
dential seal to Premier Tang Shao-yi, as 
representative of President Yuan Shih-kai. 
In surrendering the insignia of office, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, urged the confirmation of the cabi- 
net as it had been chosen by the new premier. 
He also issued an appeal to the Chinese peo- 
ple to support loyally the new régime. The 
new ministry is as follows: Premier, Tang 
Shao-yi; Foreign Affairs, Lu Cheng Hsiang; 
Finance, Hsiung Hsi Ling; Navy, Lin Kwan 
Hsung; Army, Tuan Chi Jui; Justice, Wang 
Chun Hui; Communications, Liang Ju Hao; 
Commerce, Chen Chi Mei; Interior, Cheo 
Ping Chun; Education, Tsai Yuan Pie; 
Agriculture, Sung Chiao Fen. The prem- 
ier’s is the only name familiar to Western 
readers. In Peking, however, as well as in 
Tokyo and other capitals where Chinese 
political personalities are well known, the 
first cabinet of the new Chinese Republic is 
regarded as progressive, moderate and likely 
to be popular. Dr. Wu Ting Fang is to be 
returned as minister to Washington. An 
enormous deficit in the revenues and con- 
stantly increasing destitution in the famine- 














between one of the great English parties and 
the insurgents, of whom the Irish Nationalists 
and the Laborites are the most numerous. 
The deciding vote has almost invariably been 
that of the Irish, and that has been consist- 
ently cast, in season and out of season, to pre- 


stricken regions of the interior are the most 
pressing problems that face the government 
of Yuan Shih-kai. The-army also is clam- 
oring for arrears in pay, and the western 
powers must be placated. 
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It would probably be difficult to 
Christeanity °XPTESS the revolution that has 

“’ taken place in the spirit and 
ideals of China more clearly or graphically 
than was done by Yuan Shih-kai himself in 
a reply he made to the native pastors of the 
Protestant churches of Peking who, late in 
March, asked him to attend a union thanks- 
giving service for the establishment of the 
republic. President Yuan regretted that he 
could not attend the service, but requested 
an interview with them. To the four clergy- 
men, representing the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational missions, he said in 
part: 


Yuan’s Message 


Protestant Christianity entered the Orient from 
the Occident over a century ago. The progress of 
the church has been slow and difficult, partly be- 
cause China was conservative in the olden days 
and regarded anything new with distrust and 
suspicion, and partly because the missionary work- 
ers, speaking a foreign language, could not make 
their cause clearly understood. In the past few 
years the spirit of reform has prevailed among our 
scholars, who have devoted their attention to 
Western learning, as well as to Western religions. 
Thus gradually the objects and policy of Christians 
have become known. 

Moreover, the different missions have achieved 
much success both in works of charity and in 
educational institutions. On the one hand, they 
have conferred many favors on the poor and the 
destitute, and, on the other, they have carefully 
trained up many talented young men. For doing 
both they have won golden opinions from all 
classes of society. The reputation of Christian 
missions is growing every day, and the prejudice 
and the misunderstanding which formerly existed 
between the Christian and the non-Christian have 
gradually disappeared, which will surely prove to 
be for the good of China. 

By the grace of Heaven, the Republic of China 
is an accomplished fact, and the Manchus, Mongols 
Mohammedans, and Tibetans have been assured 
of their religious liberty—establishing for the 
first time in Chinese history a precedent for reli- 
gious liberty. When the National Assembly 
meets and the new constitution is drawn up, we 
can be assured that an article will be embodied to 
include the other great religions of the world. 
Thenceforth all obstacles to liberty of conscience 
will have been removed from the Republic of 
China; the five peoples and the distinction be- 
tween Christians and non-Christians will disappear 
forever. Members of one great family with one 
heart and one soul, we shall all exert ourselves to 
promote the strength and prosperity and the 
happiness of the Republic of China. 


ieeeiiaanad The month of March, as we noted 
Young Old in these pages, saw the attain- 
Men ment of the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of William Dean Howells. In April, 
three Americans, equally eminent, but in 
radically different fields of human endeavor, 


also celebrated the completion of three quar- 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NEW CHINESE 
FOR “BUSINESS IN ENGLISH” 
(Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Columbia student, progressive 
Chinese Republican, who has sailed for China to act 
as “English-Speaking’”’ Secretary to Yuan Shih-kai) 


PRESIDENT 


ters of a century of life. John Burroughs, 
naturalist, philosopher, poet, and “expert 
on out-of-doors,” rounded out seventy-five 
years on April 3. General Horace Porter, 
soldier, author, diplomat, passed the mark 
on April 15. Four days later, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, captain of industry, Napoleon of 
finance, the “most muckraked man in 
America,”’ passed his seventy-fifth mile post. 
The careers of General Porter and Mr. 
Morgan have been, perhaps, more character- 
istically American than that of John Bur- 
roughs. His countrymen, however, like to 
think that the gentle old naturalist, who 
knows more about flowers and mountains 
than any other living being, is the type of an 
increasing number of Americans. Mr. Bur- 
roughs has had a genius for friendship, and 
it may be said, with a nearer approach to 
literalness than perhaps can be said of any 
other living man of his temperament, most 
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JOHN BURROUGHS AT SEVENTY-FIVE, WITH HIS FRIEND JOHN MUIR 


(Mr. Burroughs, who is at the right, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday April 3, and this photograph was taken on that day) 


of his countrymen knew him. He has al- 
ways had a keen relish, he tells us, “for a 
mighty good trio—food, work and friends.” 
At the middle of his eighth decade he is still, 
as far as his interests, his activities, and his 
temperament are concerned, a young man. 
The portrait which we show on this page very 
appropriately includes that of old John Muir, 
his close friend and kindred spirit. Mr. 
Muir, naturalist, explorer, glacier expert, and 
gentle philosopher, is one year the junior of 
his friend Burroughs. 


en Civil War memories, which are 

+ Quer Two being so generally revived during 
the present half century anni- 

versary year, were emphasized, last month, 
by the sudden death of General Frederick D. 
Grant and the removal of the remains of 
General Phil Kearny from New York to the 
Arlington cemetery in Washington. General 
Grant was the eldest son of the commander- 
in-chief of the Union armies fifty years ago. 
From his boyhood his great ambition was to 
be a soldier, and his military career began at 
the early age of thirteen. He was at the 
siege of Vicksburg with his father. In 1866 


he entered West Point. After graduation, 
some rough experience with the border patrol 
on the Mexican frontier was followed by 
service on the staff of General Sheridan. 
When Harrison was elected President, Gen- 
eral Grant was sent as Minister to Austria. 
In 1894 he became Police Commissioner in 
New York city, holding that office until, in 
the spring of 1898, he was appointed by 
President McKinley to be a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers in the war with Spain. 
This title was confirmed at the close of the 
war in the regular service. For the last six 
years of his life he was a Major-General, the 
second highest officer in active service, ranked 
only by Major-General Wood. General 
Grant served in the Philippines, and when he 
died was Commander of the Lakes, stationed 
at Chicago. Had he lived, he would have 
been sixty-two years old on the thirtieth of 
the present month. After his love for the 
military career, the one great passion of 
Frederick Dent Grant’s life was the memory 
and reputation of his great father. He ren- 
dered valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the Memoirs of the Union leader, and was 
thoroughly familiar with his father’s military 
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ideas. He wrote on military matters with an 
unusually graphic and lucid pen. As good a 
specimen of his work as a writer and student 
of the art of war as can be found is the intro- 
ductory chapter of the third volume of the 
Photographic History of the Civil War (pub- 
lished by the REVIEW OF REVIEWs Company), 
in which, in a masterful way, he sums up the 
conceptions and plans of his father, General 
U.S. Grant, from the time he took charge of 
all the armies of the United States until the 
surrender of Lee at Appomatox. “Fighting 
Phil Kearny,” the hero of three wars—the 
Mexican, the Italian War of 1859 and the 
Civil War—was killed at the Battle of Chan- 
tilly, on September 1, 1862. For almost 
exactly fifty years his body lay in Trinity 
churchyard, New York. On April 11, with 
appropriate ceremonies and full military 
honors, the remains of this gallant soldier were 
removed to the National Military Cemetery 
at Washington. The oldest living veteran of 
the Civil War, General Dan Sickles, who was 
present at the ceremony, requested that Kear- 
ny’s dying wish might be fulfilled. ‘‘Sickles,”’ 
he said ‘‘I want inscribed on my tombstone: 
‘Phil Kearny died on the field of battle.’” 
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MAJOR GENERAL FREDERICK D. GRANT, U. S. A. 


(Who died in-New York last month, in his 
sixty-second year) 





























DR. ISAAC K. FUNK, EDITOR, REFORMER, AUTHOR, PSYCHICAL INVESTIGATOR 
(Isaac Kaufmann Funk, D.D., LL.D., who died on April 4 in his seventy-third year, was the President of the Funk & 


Wagnalls Company, and Editor-in-chief of the Standard Dictionary, the Homiletical Review and the Literary Digest. 
Funk has been clergyman and editor ever since his graduation from Wittenberg College at the age of twenty-one. 
militant prohibitionist, establishing The Voice in the interest of the Prohibition party in 1880. 
his firm published, besides the Standard Dictionary, a number of encyclopedias which have become standard. 
later years Dr. Funk was deeply interested in the investigation of psychic problems. 


genial, progressive, versatile American) 


Dr. 
He was a 
Under his editorial guidance 
During his 
He was always the scholar and the 
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THE BURIAL OF THE U. S. BATTLESHIP ‘‘MAINE” IN THE OPEN SEA ON MARCH 16, 1912 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 16 to April 16, 1912) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


March 16.—The House begins debate upon the 
Democratic excise (or income) tax bill. 

March 18.—In the Senate, Mr. Cummins (Rep., 
Ia.) introduces a measure providing for a national 
primary for the selection of Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates. 

March 19.—The House, by vote of 250 to 40, 
passes the Excise Tax bill, taxing all incomes of 
firms and individuals in excess of $5000; the Rivers 
and Harbors appropriation bill ($26,000,000) is 
passed. 

March 25—In the Senate, Mr. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.) criticizes the methods used in the election of 
Mr. Stephenson (Rep., Wis.). 

March 26.—The House receives a message from 
the President, transmitting the report of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton schedule. 

March 27.—The Senate, by vote of 40 to 34, 
exonerates Mr. Stephenson (Rep., Wis.) of the 
charges of corruption in his election. 

March 28.—The House passes a bill placing a 
prohibitive tax on poisonous white-phosphorus 
matches. 

March 29.—In the Senate, the Smoot pension 
bill is passed as a substitute for the Sherwood bill 
passed by the House. . . . The House begins debate 
upon the Democratic wool bill. 

April 1.—The House, by vote of 189 to 92, passes 
the Democratic bill revising the wool schedule of 
the tariff. 

April 2.—In the Senate, the members from the 
new States of Arizona and New Mexico are sworn 
in. .. . In the House, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reports a bill regulating 
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express rates; the bill creating a Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor is passed. 

April 5.—In the Senate, the House bill revising 
the iron and steel schedule of the tariff is adversely 
reported from the Committee on Finance. 

April 8.—In the Senate, Mr. Chamberlain 
(Dem., Ore.) speaks in favor of the Employers’ 
Liability measure. 

April 9.—The Senate passes a bill revising the 
printing laws, estimated to save $600,000 annually. 
... The House passes the Indian appropriation 
bill ($7,500,000). 

April 12.—The Senate passes the Army and the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bills. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


March 17.—Governor Brewer of Mississippi 
signs the graduated-income-tax bill passed by the 
Legislature. 

March 18.—President Taft, in an address at 
Boston, declares in favor of Presidential primaries 
if properly safeguarded....Governor Hunt’s 
message to the first Arizona Legislature urges an 
amendment to the State constitution, providing for 
the recall of judicial officers. 

March 19.—In North Dakota, the first Presi- 
dential preference primary is held; Senator La Fol- 
lette receives 28,600 votes; Col. Roosevelt 19,100; 
and President Taft 1500. 


March 21.—The Indiana Democratic Convention 
nominates Samuel Ralston for Governor, and in- 
structs its delegates to the Baltimore Convention 
to vote for Governor Marshall for President. 


March 22.—William J. Bryan issues a statement 
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at Lincoln, Nebraska, characterizing Judson Har- 
mon as a reactionary. 

March 23—The new California public-utilities 
law goes into effect.... The Maine Legislature 
rejects the proposed local option amendment to the 
State constitution. 

March 24.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion establishes the principle that freight rates be- 
tween equidistant points must be the same, 
regardless of State lines. 


March 26.—The President transmits to the 
House the report of the Tariff Board upon the 
cotton schedule. . . . The Arizona legislature elects 
as United States Senators Marcus A. Smith (Dem.) 
and Henry F. Ashurst (Dem.), chosen in the recent 
primary. ... The Michigan Senate, by vote of 23 
to 5, passes the bill providing for an amendment to 
the State constitution granting the suffrage to 
women. ... A jury in the federal court at Chicago 
decides that the ten Chicago meat-packers are not 
guilty of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust act. 
... The Indiana Republican convention, by high- 
handed methods, is controlled by the Taft forces; 
the Roosevelt men withdraw and hold a separate 
convention. 

March 27.—The New Mexico Legislature elects 
Albert B. Fall (Rep.) and Thomas B. Catron (Rep.) 
as the first United States Senators from that State. 

. The Ohio Constitutional Convention agrees 
upon an initiative and referendum clause. 


March 28.—The sub-committee of the United 
States Senate which investigated the election of 
Mr. Lorimer (Rep., III.) declares, by vote of 5 to 3, 
that no evidence of corruption was found... . The 
Michigan House passes the woman- -suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment measure. 


March 29.—The New York Senate adopts a 
report of an investigating committee, recommend- 
ing the removal of Mayor McEwan of Albany; the 
Legislature adjourns. 


March 30.—Governor Deneen of Illinois signs 
the Presidential preference primary bill passed at 
the special session of the Legislature. 

March 31.—The jury in the government suit 
against the officials of the sugar trust, at New 
York, fails to agree. 

April 1.—Argument is begun in the United 
States Supreme Court in the matter of the right of 
the States to regulate railroad rates. 

April 2.—In the Wisconsin Presidential primary 
Senator La Follette receives 131,920 votes, and 
President Taft 47,630; Governor Wilson of New 
Jersey defeats Champ Clark in the Democratic 
contest by 45,500 to 36,250. ... Emil Seidel, the 
Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, is defeated by Dr. 
Gerhard A. Bading, the fusion candidate. .. . 
Mayor Brown (Rep.) is defeated for reélection in 
Kansas City, Mo., by Henry L. Jost (Dem.). 

April 4.—Governor Goldsborough signs the Pres- 
idential primary bill passed by the Maryland Leg- 
islature. . . . The Arizona Senate passes, with slight 
amendments, the House bill providing for the 
recall of judges. 

April 8.—Newell Sanders (Rep.) is appointed 
by Governor Hooper to succeed the late Robert 
L. Taylor as United States Senator from Tennessee. 

April 9.—The Illinois-primaries result in a vic- 
tory for ex-President Roosevelt over President 
Taft, by 115,000 votes, for the Republican choice 
for the Presidential nomination; Champ Clark de- 
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feats Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic choice 
by 125,000; Lawrence Y. Sherman defeats Senator 
Cullom in the senatorial contest; Charles S. Deneen 
is renominated as the Republican candidate for 
Governor, and Edward F. Dunne wins the Demo- 
cratic nomination; the woman suffrage proposition 
is defeated. 

April 10.—The Ohio Constitutional Convention 
adopts a proposal for judicial reforms, providing 
one trial before judge or jury and one review by a 
higher court. . . . The New York State Republican 
Convention praises the administration and “urges” 
the delegates-at-large to support President Taft in 
the national convention. . . . The ten delegates se- 
lected by the Maine Republican Convention, to go 
to the national convention, are pledged to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


April 11.—The Democratic State Convention, 
meeting at New York City, is harmoniously con- 
trolled by Charles Francis Murphy... . Troops 
are needed to preserve order in the Republican 
State Convention at Bay City, Mich.; both factions 
elect delegates to the national convention. 

April 13.—The Republican Presidential primary 
in Pennsylvania results in an overwhelming victory 
for Colonel Roosevelt over President Taft; it is 
believed that 67 of the State’s 76 delegates to 
the national convention are pledged to Roosevelt. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


March 18.—Mr. Asquith, the British Premier, 
announces that a minimum-wage bill will be im- 
mediately introduced into the House of Commons, 
designed to bring the coal strike to an end. 

March 19.—The Minimum Wage bill passes its 
first reading in the British House of Commons. 

March 22.—The British Government refuses to 
accede to the miners’ demand that a clause specify- 
ing the minimum wage should be inserted in the 
Minimum Wage bill. . . . Thomas MacKenzie is 
elected premier of New Zealand, succeeding Sir 
Joseph Ward. Paraguayan revolutionists cap- 
ture Asuncion, ‘the capital; President Pena and his 
cabinet take refuge on foreign warships. 


March 25.—Dr. Emilio Gonzalez Navero is ap- 
pointed provisional President of Paraguay.... 
The Japanese Diet is dissolved, and elections are 
set for May. 

March 26.—The Mexican federal troops begin 
an attack on the rebel troops holding Jiminez. 


March 27.—The British House of Commons 
passes Premier Asquith’s Minimum Wage bill. 


March 28.—The Minimum Wage bill is passed 
by the British House of Lords; the House of Com- 
mons rejects a measure conferring the right to vote 
upon women possessing the household qualification. 


March 30.—A bill providing an eight-hour day 
for miners passes the French Chamber. 


March 31.—Emperor Francis Joseph is reported 
to have threatened to abdicate as King of Hun- 
gary unless the unfriendly attitude of the Parlia- 
ment should be abandoned. . . . General Leonidas 
Plaza, commander of the government troops which 
opposed the recent revolution, is elected President 
of Ecuador. 

April 2.—The Swedish Government introduces 
a bill in the Parliament extending to women the 
franchise and the right to sit in Parliament, on 
the same conditions as men. . . . The British bud- 
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get shows a suplus of $32,000,000, to be held tem- 
porarily as a naval reserve fund. 

April 7.— The convention of the Conservative 
party in Cuba selects General Juan Menocal as 
its candidate for President. 

April 9.—An anti-Home Rule demonstration in 
Belfast is participated in by more than 100,000 
persons. 

April 10.—Premier Capp of Rumania resigns. 

April 11.—Premier Asquith introduces his Irish 
Home Rule bill in Parliament. 

April 16.—The Home Rule bill passes its first 
reading in the British House of Commons. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


March 17.—President Cabrera gives a dinner 
at Guatemala City in honor of Secretary Knox. 

March 18.—Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, introducing the naval estimates for 
the coming year in the British lower House, offers 
to retard or temporarily suspend naval construc- 
tion if Germany will do likewise. 

March 20.—United States officials near the 
Mexican border prohibit the exportation to Mexico 
of food, clothing, or ammunition. 

March 22.—Secretary Knox is received at 
Caracas, Venezuela, by President Gomez. 

W. A. F. Ekengren is appointed Swedish minister 
to the United States. 

March 24.—The new United States law prohi- 
biting shipments of munitions of war into Mexico is 
modified so as not to apply to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

March 27.—Julio Betancourt is appointed Co- 
lombian minister to the United States. 

March 29.—The situation of Americans in 
Mexico is such that the War Department at Wash- 
ington sends 1000 rifles to the American legation 
for their use. 

March 31.—It is announced at Paris that a 
treaty has been signed which establishes a French 
protectorate over Morocco. 

April 11.—Secretary Knox, in an address at 
Havana, maintains the disinterested attitude of 
the United States toward Cuba. 

April 14.—The Mexican Government is warned 
that it will be held responsible for acts endangering 
Americans or American interests. 

April 16.—The European ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople present a note to the Turkish Foreign 
minister, asking upon what terms Turkey will 
conclude peace with Italy. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


March 17.—Two hundred insurgents are ex- 
ecuted at Canton. 

March 20.—The General Assembly grants to 
women the right to vote if able to read and write 
and if they hold property. 

March 21.—The ‘‘six-nation”’ group of bankers 
in Peking call upon President Yuan Shih-kai to 
define the republic’s financial policy before it will 
lend any more money. 

March 22.—Russia withdraws from the ‘‘six- 
nation’’ combination, which proposed to lend the 
republic $300,000,000. 

March 25.—The American, German, French, 
and British ministers at Peking protest against a 
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Belgian loan of several million dollars, arranged 
by the Premier. 

March 29.—The personnel of the cabinet is an- 
nounced by Premier Tang Shao-yi. 


April 14.—President Yuan Shih-kai issues a 
manifesto urging the five races to unite through 
intermarriage; the Mohammedans, it is believed, 
will resist the republic by force. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 16.—The hulk of the battleship Mazne, 
raised from the bottom of Havana harbor, is 
towed out into the open sea and sunk, with im- 
posing ceremonies.... The Peninsular & Orien- 
tal liner Oceana is sunk by a collision with a Ger- 
man bark in the English Channel; most of the 
passengers are saved. 

March 18.—General wage advances are granted 
in the cotton mills of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Maine. 

March 21.—Officials of the Department of 
Agriculture report that a large deposit of potash 
has been found in California. 

March 22.—The Fall River Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association grants wage increases to 30,000 
workers, averaging 10 per cent. 

March 23.—The remains of the officers and men 
of the Maine, which were recently recovered, are 
buried in the Arlington National Cemetery... . 
A strike of union seamen on the Great Lakes is 
declared off. ... Swollen by recent heavy rains, 
the Mississippi overflows into the lowlands south 
of Cairo, Ill... . More than 3000 operatives in the 
textile mills of Passaic go on strike, demanding 
higher wages. 

March 24.—The coal strikes in Germany and 
France are called off. 

March 25.—The new battleship Florida attains 
a speed of 22.54 knots, a new record for battleships. 


March 27.—A regiment of Illinois militia is 
ordered out to quell a riot at Rock Island. . . . The 
American minister to China reports that conditions 
in the famine districts are appalling. 

March 28.—New Bedford cotton manufacturers 
agree to a 10 per cent. wage increase. 

March 29.—A general suspension of work in the 
anthracite coal fields is ordered by President White, 
of the United Mine Workers, pending a settlement 
of the miners’ demands; an agreement is reached 
between representatives of the bituminous miners 
and operators. 

March 30.—Continued rains result in floods all 
along the banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio rivers. 

March 31.—More than 400,000 bituminous and 
anthracite mine workers suspend work pending 
settlement of their demands. ... Capt. Robert F. 
Scott’s vessel returns to New Zealand and reports 
that the expedition had arrived within 150 miles 
of the South Pole and would remain in the Ant- 
arctic another winter. . . . The Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s main storage plant at Manila is destroyed 
by fire. 

April 3.—The application of the New York 
Central system to acquire the New York, Ontario 
& Western is rejected by the New York Public 
Service Commission. 

April 6.—The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain decides to order the striking coal workers 
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to return to work as a result of the passage of the 
government’s Minimum Wage bill. 

April 7.—It is conservatively estimated that the 
floods in the Mississippi Valley have rendered 
30,000 persons homeless, covered 200 square miles 
of fertile land with water, and caused damage 
amounting to nearly $10,000,000 (see page 554). 


April 8.—The Southern Commercial Congress 
begins its sessions at Nashville, Tenn. 

April 10.—The new White Star liner Titanic, the 
largest vessel ever constructed, sails on her maiden 
voyage from Southampton to New York... . At 
a conference in Philadelphia of representatives of 
mine workers and operators, a proposition to 
reconvene the old Anthracite Strike Commission, 
and refer the matter to it, is rejected by the miners. 

Dr. Ira Remsen resigns as president of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

April 13.—Mr. Knox, the American Secretary of 
State, sails from Havana for Norfolk, Va., con- 
cluding his visit among the Latin-American Re- 
publics bordering on the Caribbean. 

April 15.—The steamer Titanic, 1150 miles east 
of New York, founders four hours after striking 
an iceberg, carrying 1595 persons down with her; 
745 of the passengers and crew, all that the life- 
boats would hold, are afterward picked up by the 
Carpathia, which had been summoned by wireless 
(see page 549). 


OBITUARY 


March 15.—Capt. Lucien Franklin Prud’homme, 
U. S. N., retired, formerly professor of mathe- 
matics at the United States Naval Academy. . 
Dr. Auguste Renouard, of New York, an authority 
on sanitary embalming, 73. 

March 16.—John Fremont Hill, former Governor 
of Vermont and acting chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, 56. 

oa 17.—Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, 

. S. N., retired, the noted Arctic explorer, 71. 

grin 18.—Dr. Henry Wilson Spangler, head 

of the department of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

March 19.—Thomas Harrison Montgomery, Jr., 
yrofessor of zodlogy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 39.... Prof. Max Mandelstamm, the 
Russian expert on international law, 73. 

Mar_h 21.—Prof. Ralph Stockman Tarr, of 
Cornell University, a noted geographer and au- 
thority on glaciers and earthquakes, 48... . Rep- 
resentative David J. Foster,. of Vermont, 54. 
James Rufus Tryon, formerly ‘medical director of 
the United States Navy, 74. 

March 22.—Gen. John Willock Noble, secretary 
of the interior in President Harrison’s cabinet, 81. 

. Brig.-Gen. Henry Harrison Walker, of the 
Confederate army, 79. 


March 23.—Gen. Henry Harrison Bingham, 
Representative from the First Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, known as ‘‘the father of the House,” 70. 

j 25.—Robert Sampson Lanier (see page 
552 
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March 26.—William B. Sorsby, formerly minis- 
ter to Bolivia,60. . . . Yoichi Honda, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church of Japan, 63. 

March 27.—John Arbuckle, the sugar and coffee 
merchant, 74. 

March 28.—William Babcock Weeden, formerly 


a prominent woolen manufacturer of Rhode 
Island and a noted historian, 77....C. E. Pooley, 
a prominent Canadian statesman... . Lieut.-Col. 


Ferdinand E. De Courcy, U. S. A., retired, a noted 
Indian fighter, 75. 

March 30.—William Watson McIntire, a former 
Congressman from Maryland. . . . Julian Ropique, 
a noted French teacher of singing, 87. 

March 31.—Robert Love Taylor, United States 
Senator from Tennessee, 61.... William Albert 
Finch, professor of law at Cornell University, 57. 

April 1.—William Smith Babcock Mathews, the 
noted music critic and author, 74.... Karl May, 
a popular German writer of juvenile stories, 69. 

April 2.—Edward O’Connor Terry, the English 
actor-manager, 68....Gen. Shiaroku Ishimoto, 
Japanese minister of war, 59. 

April 3.—Calbraith P. Rodgers, the first aviator 
to fly across the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, 33....Dr. John H. Musser,an 
eminent Philadelphia physician, 55. 

April 4.—Dr. Isaac Kaufmann Funk, the noted 
editor and publisher, 73 (see page 539). . . . Charles 
Brantley Aycock, formerly Governor of orth 
Carolina, 53... . Brig.-Gen. A. B. Carey, U.S. A., 
retired, 77. 

April 5.—Henry O. Walker, a prominent De- 


* troit surgeon, 69. 


April 6.—Perry L. Hobbs, professor of chemistry 
in Western Reserve University, 51... . Brig.-Gen. 
Joseph Pearson Farley, U. S. A., retired, 73. 

April 7.—Prof. Abbott Lawrence Rotch, of Har- 
vard University, noted for his investigations of con- 
ditions in the upper air, 51. 

April 8.—Andrew Saks, a prominent New York 
merchant, 63. 

_ April 11.—Major-Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, 

. S. A., eldest son of Ulysses S. Grant, 61 (see 
page 538). 

April 12.—Clara Barton, founder of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society, 90.... Prof. Walter E. 
Howard, dean of Middlebury College, 63. 

April 13.—Robbins Little, for many years 
superintendent of the Astor Library, New York, 80. 

April 14.—Henri Brisson, formerly president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, 77. . . . Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., the Boston banker, 49. 

April 15.—William Thomas Stead, the noted 
English journalist, 62 (see frontispiece)... . 
Charles Melville Hays, president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, 55.... Isidor Straus, the New 
York merchant and former Member of Congress, 
67.... Francis David Millet, the noted artist, 65. 

. Col. John Jacob Astor, the capitalist, 47. . 
Jacques Futrelle, a well-known author, 37. 

April 16.—Judge Thomas G. Lawson, a former 
member of Congress from Georgia, 76. 
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THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH—THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
From the Ledger (Tacoma) 
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AN UNPLEASANT TALE—REPORTS OF RECENT PRIMA- 
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WHERE FRIENDSHIP CEASES—WHEN THE ROOSEVELT 
ARGUMENT BEGINS : 
From the Press (New York) From Register and Leader (Des Moines) 
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FROM THE CAMPAIGN? WHY, IT’S A REGULAR PINK TEA 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 














Starting off in a perfectly dignified manner, 
the campaign for the Republican Presidential 
nomination has become anything but a “‘pink 
tea” affair; the primary fights for delegates 
are so hotly contested,—and the results so 
exasperating to one candidate or another! 
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THE SPIRIT OF 1912 


(Apropos of the results of the primaries in the State of 
Pennsylvania)” ~ RE 


> ee : T. R. CAPTURES ILLINOIS 
From the North American (Philadelphia). From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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UNCLE TRUSTY 

“William, this Carnival of Oratory is going big! Of course, 
your appearance would be more impressive if you didn’t have 
that awful black eye. Theodore’s impersonation of Lincoln 
is very realistic, although I don’t remember that Lincoln ever 
said anything about slugging people over the ropes. George's 
style of eloquence is rather mild, on account of his habit of 
eating bread and milk for luncheon, but he doesn’t explain 
that automobile trip to Oyster Bay. That'll be about all 
from you, Elihu; go and lay out my evening clothes.” 

From the American (New York) 





























AS TIME WEARS ON 
Iowa sees signs of chameleon blood in this particular horse 
From the Register and Leader (Des Moines) 


Mr. Opper, of the New York American, 
pictures the trusts as really managing the 
whole Republican nomination campaign as 
a sort of popular show. Senator Cummins’s 
boom seems, to the Des Moines Register and 
Leader, to be growing decidedly stronger. 
The talk of Justice Hughes as.a candidate is 
also increasing. 
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COULD YOU TELL ME WHERE. 
I MIGHT GET A GOOD SAFE 
AND RELIABLE DRIVER? Lo. 
WOULDNT MIND MUCH EVEN 1F 
HE HAS WHISKERS. 





— ciliate 
BEG PARDON} 














SO THEY SAY DOWN IN WASHINGTON 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
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AND FURTHERMORE— 

‘Would you treacherously smite the sacred palladium of our liberties ? Would you tear down the bulwarks erected 
against the gusty passions of the mob? Would you destroy the system of checks and balances? Would you lay 
profane hands upon the temple raised by the fathers ? Would you undermine the hallowed protection of our liberty? 
Would you submit this government to the tyranny of a majority ? Would you lay the ax to the root of the tree of 

From the North American (Philadelphia) 





freedom?" And so on. 











UNDER THE CONVENTION 
IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 
From the Sun (New York) 





SYSTEM 
AUCTIONING OFF THE DELEGATES 
From the World (New York) 
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(Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene II. 














HOW IS THIS FOR AUNT DEMOCRACY’S TICKET—WILSON 
AND WILEY—“PURE POLITICS AND PURE FOOD ”’ ? 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 








THE CHOICE OF CAESAR 
CaEsarR (The “Interests’’): ‘‘Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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COMFORTING From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York) 
(Apropos of the recent verdict in the Beef Packers’ trial) 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


THE “TITANIC” AS SHE LAY IN BELFAST HARBOR AFTER LAUNCHING. THE FIRST 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF THE GREAT LINER 


(All recent photographs taken of the unfortunate Titanic were on board the ship, when on her way to this country she 
sank. This largest ship in the world was 882 feet 6 inches long; 92 feet 6 inches in breadth; and had four funnels, each one 
81 feet 6 inches high above the boat deck. There were 11 steel decks and 30 watertight bulkheads. The registered tonnage 
was 45,000, and the actual displacement 66,000. There were accommodations for 2500 passengers and a crew of 860. The 
approximate cost was $7,500,000. The Titanic was launched at Belfast on May 31 last) 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE “TITANIC” 
AND ITS LESSON 


HE sinking of the trans-Atlantic liner 
Titanic with more than 1500 of her pas- 
sengers and crew was one of the most appall- 
ing disasters in the entire history of man’s 
contact with the sea. Undoubtedly, in the 
number and eminence of its victims it was the 
worst calamity that ever befell sea-borne 
passenger travel. The White Star liner, 
Titanic, the largest vessel afloat, fitted with 
all the comfort and luxury that money and 
modern invention could devise, and equipped 
with devices which her builders boasted made 
her “absolutely unsinkable,” on her maiden 
trip from Liverpool, while about tooo miles 
southeast of Halifax and_500 miles south of 
Newfoundland, on Sunday night, April 14, 
collided with an iceberg, and four hours later 
sank to the bottom. In response to her wire- 


less message for help flashed to Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, and from there sent to all the 
neighboring stations and vessels, a number 
of steamers at once rushed to find her. At 
daybreak on Monday, the Cunard liner Car- 
pathia arrived at the scene of the disaster and 
picked up twenty boatloads of survivors 
numbering about 7oo. Most of these sur- 
vivors were women and children. The stern 
law of the sea, as well as of Anglo-Saxon chiv- 
alry, demanded that it be “women and chil- 
dren first.” Captain Smith, his chief officers, 
and many passengers eminent in art, letters, 
finance, the church, public life and society, 
perished. When the other ships which had 
responded to the signals for help arrived upon 
the scene, they found, so they reported, 
nothing but wreckage and ice. These are 
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the bare facts in this most appalling 
tragedy. 

From the testimony of the survivors who 
reached New York on the Carpathia on 
April 18, it is evident that the Titanic, 
rushing at a speed of 23 knots an hour, 
was “side-swiped’’ by an immense iceberg, 
the edge of the berg, according to one vivid 
account, ‘“‘entering the port bow of the 
ship and gouging out her side like a gigan- 
tic can-opener.”’ 

The greatest precautions are taken on the 
modern ocean liners against disaster from 
collision. There are safeguards also against 
icebergs, the chief one being the submarine 
thermometer which notes any sudden change 
in temperature. This instrument will detect 
an iceberg ten miles distant. 

This has been an abnormal year for ice- 
bergs. Referring to the disaster to the 
Titanic, Sir Ernest Shackelton, the Antarc- 
tic explorer, stated that this has been particu- 
larly true as regards the downward drift of 
ice from the North. Sir Ernest explains that 
the great danger is not from those that extend 
high above the water, but from the bergs that 
are almost submerged. It must be remem- 
bered that a polar iceberg is seven-eighths 
below water to one eighth above. When a 
high one topples over in getting into a 
warmer current, it is practically all sub- 
merged, and is as dangerous to a vessel going 
at high speed as a submerged rock would be. 
The reports indicate that the Titanic sank in 
latitude 41.46 North and 50.14 West. ‘This 
is a little above the latitude of New York 
(40° 45’) and, therefore, about 1600 miles 
almost due east. Immediately after the news 
of the disaster had reached New York and 
London, the managers of the great trans- 
Atlantic steamship companies announced an 
immediate change in the eastern course for 
vessels crossing the Atlantic. 

It is literally true that wireless telegraphy 
was the means of saving the 800 of the pas- 
sengers who lived to tell the tale. The 
presumption is that everybody on board 
would have been rescued if any one-of the 
responding vessels had Leen within two hours 
steaming distance of the Titanic when her 
operator sent out her first call for help. The 
operator at Cape Race, Newfoundland, at 
once spread the news to all the vessels which 
his charts and records told him were in the 
vicinity of the doomed ship. 

The world had come to believe that the 
great modern ocean liners, with their water- 
tight compartments and the rigid discipline 
and vigilance of the officers and crew, were 
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practically secure against complete destruc- 
tion, even after the most violent shock. 
Until all the facts are known, it is not only 
fair, but reasonable, to withhold judgment as 
to the responsibility for this disaster. Cer- 
tain facts must be admitted, however, and 
certain inferences are obviously fair. Cap- 
tain Smith, of the Titanic, was striving to 


make the first voyage of his new ship note- ° 


worthy for speed. He had been warned by a 
French liner the day before, and by a Ham- 
burg-American liner less than two hours be- 
fore the collision, that several large icebergs 
were in that part of the ocean to which his 
ship was rushing at a speed of more than 
twenty miles an hour. The Titanic’s cap- 
tain, one of the most experienced in trans- 
Atlantic travel, did not, apparently, even 
avoid the region of the icebergs. He steered 
directly through it, and at a speed of which 
the crushing of his ship’s frame to the extent 
that sent her to the bottom in four hours is 
conclusive evidence. One of the engineers 
of the United States revenue cutter service 
estimates that, at half speed, the impact of 
the Titanic against the iceberg must have 
been equal to a broadside of 30 twelve-inch 
projectiles, or the concentrated fire of three 
such dreadnaughts as the Florida. 

It cannot be denied that some of the blame 
for the terrific speed and insufficient atten- 
tion to safety devices on modern steamships 
must be laid at the door of the traveling pub- 
lic itself. The companies comply with the 
law, inadequate as it is proven to be. The 
indictment of the public’s part in the responsi- 
bility is well put in the words of Stanley 
Bowdle, a marine engineer and member of 
the Ohio Constitutional Convention, who 
characterizes the loss of life on the Titanic 
as ‘‘a sacrifice to degenerate luxury.” In ad- 
vocating international legislation to regulate 
the speed and safety equipment of ocean- 
going passenger vessels, Mr. Bowdle says: 


The speed of this vessel on its first trip, with 
but partially tried-out machinery was criminal. 
Its criminality is relieved only by the fact that the 
passengers using such degenerate vessels demand 
and enjoy such speed. It is asserted that a suffi- 
cient number of lifeboats to carry an average 
passenger list is not necessary, and could not be 
carried. This is absurd, in view of the fact that 
the great deck room allows tennis courts and golf 
links. Such steamers are degenerate in size, 
foolish in enjoyment, and criminal in speed. 


While it may be that the Titanic’s equip- 
ment of lifeboats, life rafts, and life preservers 
was technically within the requirements of the 
law, it is quite evident that it is not a safe 
thing for any vessel to undertake an ocean 
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From the 7tmes (New York) 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN SHOWING THE POINT WHERE THE “TITANIC” HIT THE ICEBERG 
AND WHERE SHE SANK ON APRIL 15 
(The broken lines indicate how the other steamers answered the wireless calls for help) 


voyage with safety appliances that can, under 
no circumstances, provide for more than one- 
third of the number of human souls she car- 
ries. The survivors are almost exactly one- 
third of those on board the ill-fated vessel. 
We must infer that the remainder went to 
their death because there was no adequate 
provision for their safety. Late last summer 
a heated debate took place in the British 
Parliament over a bill proposing to compel 
the White Star line to provide enough life- 
boats and rafts on each of its ships to carry 
all its passengers and crew, but, said the 
despatches, “pressure was brought to bear so 
that the bill was pigeonholed.” Experts on 
shipbuilding are now telling us that an un- 


sinkable ship is an impossibility. There 
ought to be, it would seem, an investigation 
by the United States Government, of this 
terrible calamity, which has brought to a 
watery grave, two miles below the surface of 
the Atlantic Ocean, 1500 human beings and 
$15,000,000 worth of property. Resolutions 
have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress calling for a rigid investigation. A 
demand also has been made in the House of 
Representatives at Washington and in the 
House of Commons at London for some 
action by the next Hague conference, which 
shall result in the agreement upon a lifeboat 
code and a treaty of uniform observance bind- 
ing upon every contracting power. 











ROBERT LANIER, SKILLED 
CRAFTSMAN 

















ROBERT SAMPSON LANIER 
(Of the Review or Reviews staff) 


T is fitting that the constant readers of a 
periodical should sometimes be told some- 
thing of the men who have given loyal service 
to a kind of work that requires constant 
alertness, and some quality of unselfish devo- 
tion to truth and to the ideals of an intelligent 
democracy governed by public opinion. This 
Review has been edited and published for 
twenty-one years with very few changes of 
personnel. It has been fortunate enough to 
retain, among its readers, many who began 
to read it in its early years. These more per- 
manent friends will be concerned to know 
something of a member of our staff who was 
called away from us very suddenly last 
month, and whose untimely death has caused 
us great sorrow. This was Robert Sampson 
Lanier, youngest son of that great poet and 
gentle scholar, Sidney Lanier. He was born 
August 14, 1880, just a year before the death 
of his father. He was therefore in his thirty- 
second year when he died on March 25. 
Charles Day Lanier, the eldest of the four 
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sons of Sidney Lanier, had graduated at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1888, and he 
has been connected with this REview from 
its beginnings in 1891. Robert spent his boy- 
hood in Tryon, North Carolina, where he grew 
in stature and in wholesome knowledge with- 
out school training. When he was seventeen 
he was brought North by his brothers Charles 
and Henry, who were both of them by that 
time well established in the business of edit- 
ing and publishing; and was placed through 
their influence in the office of McClure’s Mag- 
azine, where his natural talents were at once 
recognized and guided in practical ways by 
accomplished and well-known men. 

Two years later he decided to go to college; 
and the associations of his father and brother 
with the Johns Hopkins at Baltimore natur- 
ally led him to that institution. He had 
never been to school, yet he passed the en- 
trance examination successfully, in 1899, and 
graduated three years later, in 1903. While 
his course had been an all-around one, he had 
somewhat specialized in history and political 
science,—his aptitudes for literature and art, 
as well as for the sciences of nature and for 
out-of-door things, having undergone no sup- 
pression. At Baltimore he was a prominent 
and enthusiastic member of the Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity, and wasa Phi Beta Kappa man. 
In everything he had shown an unquenchable 
sort of ardor, and rare qualities of mind and 
personality. 

He returned to McClure’s, but soon after- 
ward joined the older group of Johns Hopkins 
men who had always edited and conducted 
the REVIEW OF REviEws. He became one of 
the most important members of the staff of 
the Country Calendar, a beautiful periodical 
devoted to out-of-door pursuits and to scien- 
tific progress in agriculture, published by the 
Review of Reviews Company and edited in 
association with the Review. This periodical 
was afterward merged in Country Life in 
America, which has through so many years 
been edited by another of these brothers, 
namely, Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier. 

Robert Lanier continued to do interesting 
things of a general and special sort in this 
REVIEW and its connected enterprises. One 
of his chief practical undertakings was the 
development of the financial department of 
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the REVIEW, with particular reference to its 
practical aids to investors. It is literally true 
that simple people of modest means, by the 
hundreds and even the thousands, came to 
depend upon his firm, honest, impartial ad- 
vice in protecting them from “get-rich- 
quick ”’ schemes and swindles, and in showing 
them how to safeguard their fortunes. 

This may not seem to some readers like a 
great or brilliant kind of work, yet Robert 
Lanier threw himself into the business of 
writing letters to country school teachers, or 
worried old ladies, to help them guard their 
savings and to avoid alluring speculations,— 
all with a chivalry and enthusiasm that went 
far beyond any requirements of the work 
that had been assigned to him. 

He did not do this in a petty way, nor did 
it dwindle down to a wearisome routine. He 
studied investment problems with the zeal 
and purpose of a man who was determined to 
master them. He came to know his Wall 
Street inside out, not with the motive of gain 
for himself, but solely to understand the 
work of a financial editor and a guide to in- 
vestors. He grew in sympathy with all that 
was substantial and valuable in the world of 
business and finance, but never did he become 
in the smallest degree tolerant of unsound 
projects or of glittering proposals that might 
bring harm to innocent but easily enticed in- 
vestors. 

Out of his studies he developed an immense 
knowledge of the methods of “low finance.” 
He prepared a great deal of material which 
this REview had intended sometime to pub- 
lish, with a view to bringing about a public 
opinion that would demand better legal pro- 
tection against the swindlers who sell hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year of worth- 
less stocks to plain people who have no money 
that they can afford to lose. He had pre- 
pared a bill which met the full approval of his 
associates in this office, and of able men in 
the legal and banking professions, which was 
intended to exclude fraudulent promoters 
from the use of the mails. 

He had taken this bill to high officials in the 
Post Office Department and the Department 
of Justice, where it had met with commenda- 
tion, especially from Mr. Wickersham. We 
have reason to believe that a great part of the 
aroused activity of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in recent years against concerns doing 
a mail-order business in fraudulent stocks was 
inspired by Robert Lanier’s zeal and intense 
effort, and by his remarkable knowledge of 
facts. He had no grudges against particular 
men or institutions engaged in this bad busi- 
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ness, but he had a passion for justice and for 
right solutions; and it had become his partic- 
ular duty, in the line of his every-day work, 
to protect the American investor, particu- 
larly women and persons remote from finan- 
cial centers, who are so readily victimized by 
the kind of glittering prospectus that the 
trained business man might throw instantly 
into the wastebasket. 

In the editing of a number of sets of books 
that have been published from time to time 
by the Review of Reviews Company, Robert 
Lanier showed remarkable skill of the prac- 
tical kind, and a literary taste and construc- 
tive ability that it is most unusual to find 
united in a single worker. Not to mention 
these in great detail, it is important’ that his 
last, and most remarkable, undertaking 
should be duly set forth. In December, rg10, 
the Review of Reviews Company came into 
possession of a large and very remarkable 
collection of original negatives and photo- 
graphs of the Civil War period, and deter- 
mined to prepare and publish a monumental 
work in ten volumes, to be called the Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War. The plan 
had been conceived by Mr. Francis Trevelyan 
Miller, who remained connected with the 
enterprise as critical editor-in-chief and ad- 
viser. But Robert Lanier became managing 
editor, whose business it was to secure the 
writers, organize a staff of experts, to round 
out and complete the scheme of illustration, 
and to put the ten great volumes through the 
press. 

It was a momentous undertaking, and under 
Robert Lanier’s hand it became the most re- 
markable pictorial account of any epoch or 
period that has ever been published in the 
history of the world. Not content with the 
great collection of Brady photographs, Mr. 
Lanier, through his agents, scoured the South 
for forgotten Confederate pictures, with won- 
derful success, and found also throughout the 
West a great number of pictures necessary to 
round out hisscheme. Thetask involved such 
a multitude of details that it might well have 
occupied several years. But it was completed 
in a remarkably short time through Robert 
Lanier’s intense industry and concentration, 
and through the loyal aid of the helpers who 
were glad to be at work under his inspiring 
direction. 

These ten noble volumes exemplify Robert 
Lanier’s inventive talent, his skill in the 
business of editing and publishing, and his 
almost unequaled understanding of the value 
of pictures and the technical processes of 
photographic illustration. They will carry 
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his name into many thousands of households, 
North and South, East and West, and will 
perpetuate it through generations yet to come. 

Robert Lanier’s studies of business and 
finance had led him to take a keen interest 
in the problems of modern monopoly and 
the regulation of “big business.” At the 
time of his death he was preparing a series 
of articles for this magazine, in which he was 
proposing to show the bearing of the-so-called 
“trust question” upon the different elements 
of the economic organism, and he was going 
about this in a direct and original way, pro- 
ceeding from a study of conditions and from 
concrete facts up to general conclusions. ‘His 
plans had proceeded far enough so that it 
will be possible to carry them through, al- 
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though some of his own revisions will be 
missing. 

He had been married, several years ago, 
to a daughter of Dr. B. W. Goldsborough, of 
Cambridge, Maryland, brother of the present 
Governor of that commonwealth, and _ his 
wife and infant son and daughter survive him. 
Such ambition as he had was not so much a 
desire to be famous or to achieve what men 
call “‘success,” as to use all the power and 
energy that lay in him to give worth and 
dignity to his task, whatever it might be. 
So great was his loyalty, so original and ver- 
satile were his talents, and so charming and 
gentle was his spirit, that his example made 
life seem a better and finer thing for all his 
associates. ALBERT SHAW. 





HOW TO REMEDY THE MISSISSIPPI 


FLOODS 
BY B. F. YOAKUM 


(Chairman of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company) 


[Few men in America have shown greater understanding of the practical economic problems now 
before the people of the United States than the accomplished and energetic railroad authority who is 
chairman of the St. Louis & San Francisco Board. Mr. Yoakum’s very great interest in agricultural 
production, and in the upbuilding of the country penetrated by the lines of railway with which he has 
been connected, is well known throughout the country; and it is representative of the spirit that now 
actuates all of the modern school of transportation experts. At the request of this magazine Mr. 
Yoakum presents the following statement of the best means to remedy the flood situation in the 


Mississippi Valley. —THE Ep1Tor.] 


JrOR a long time I have made a close 
study of the Mississippi Valley, which 
is suffering such great loss from devastation 
caused by recent floods. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries 
afford an outlet into the Gulf of Mexico 
for nearly all the rains and snows that fall 
between the Rockies and the Appalachians. 
The waters of this vast region concentrate 
before reaching the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The impression generally prevails that the 
protection of the rich lowlands along the 
banks of the Mississippi must depend en- 
tirely upon the construction of large and 
adequate levees. This is to a great extent 
true, but not entirely so. 

If the Mississippi and its large tributaries, 
such as the Missouri, Arkansas, Atchafalaya 


and others on the west, and the Ohio and. 


other large streams on the east, were properly 
drained by straightening and canalizing 
where necessary, in order to give their own 


waters and those which they must take care 
of unobstructed flow, it would afford a greater 
outlet to the Gulf. The lack of proper open- 
ing and drainage of these rivers, especially 
those west of the Mississippi, is an ob- 
struction to the proper leveeing and reclama- 
tion of the lowlands. 

More than two hundred million dollars 
($200,000,000) has been spent bythe gov- 
ernment upon the Mississippi and its navi- 
gable tributaries, and yet but little of a 
permanent nature has been accomplished 
in the improvement of their navigation. 
The government has not followed the same 
course as other countries by carrying on its 
drainage and reclamation work under a 
comprehensive and systematic plan. It has 
wasted money through unwise expenditures 
at various locations, in an unsystematic 
manner. That the protection of the Missis- 
sippi Valley can be accomplished economic- 
ally and permanently by the government 
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under a comprehensive plan is shown by 
work which has been done in other countries. 

In a report made by the Supervising Engi- 
neer of the United States Agricultural De- 
partment in 1909, attention was called to the 
fen lands of England and the submerged 
coast lands of Holland in the vicinity of 
Haarlem Lake, lying opposite each other 
across the English Channel. In England 
there were a few hundred to several thousand 
acres reclaimed independently of each other. 
As the work progressed the several projects 
came in conflict more and more, and some of 
the earlier work was made useless by later 
development. Up to two or three years ago 
it was said that probably more than the value 
of the lands in England had been spent in the 
drainage of the lands, and the conditions 
were still unsatisfactory, while in Holland, 
directly opposite this same land in England, 
there were more difficult problems presented, 
but a plan was prepared for drainage of the 
body of land asa whole, and the land was 
thoroughly and effectively reclaimed. 

Aside from the saving of life, the unusual 
importance of this matter to the Mississippi 
Valley, in fact to the whole country, cannot 
well be overestimated. There are millions 
of acres needing proper and permanent pro- 
tection in that valley, which contains some 
of the richest soil in the world, a large part 
of which will yield from two to three times 
as much per acre annually as the average 
yield of the acreage now under cultivation 
in the United States. 

















MR. B. F. YOAKUM 


This question of protection of life and 
property of the now overflowed district has 
been for the last fifty years the subject of 
much talk and no intelligent concrete plan 
of action. To-day the entire nation is extend- 
ing its sympathy to the sufferers from the 
floods of the South, which have caused such 
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an appalling loss of life and property. The 
thinking people of the country go further, and 
add to their sympathy a feeling of shame that 
our great government allows this dangerous 
menace to continue, which carries such hor- 
rifying results in the loss of life and the 
sweeping away of thousands of homes with 
all their belongings. These calamities come 
about wholly through failure of the govern- 
ment to furnish adequate protection. 

The rapid approach of the day when it 
will be announced that the Panama Canal 
has been completely excavated, suggests 
to my mind the most suitable and economical 
way to proceed in dealing by the government 
of the United States with this Mississippi 
Valley problem. Our government is the 
owner of the greatest collection of powerful 
dredges and other machinery for such work 
to be found anywhere in the world. Further- 
more, under Colonel Goethals and the United 
States engineers there has been perfected 
at Panama the best and most experienced 
organization that could anywhere be found. 
My suggestion is embodied in the following 
telegram, which I have sent to the chairman 
of the Drainage Congress, in session at New 
Orleans: 

New York, April 11, 1912. 
Geo. H. MAXWELL, EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS, 
New ORLEANS, La. 

A large part of the machinery bought by the gov- 

ernment for use in constructing the Panama Canal 
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is now rapidly becoming idle. It is especially 
adapted for dredging and constructing levees, 
which work the Mississippi Valley badly needs 
now, and which is so strongly impressed upon the 
minds of the public through the great losses of 
life and property incurred by recent floods. This 
machinery if sold second-hand would not bring 
more than junk prices, but the machinery and 
organization which the government now has would 
be of great benefit to all if utilized in protecting 
by drainage and levees the overflowed lands of 
the Mississippi Valley. Through your exceptional 
knowledge of this subject you understand better 
than others that opening streams and removing 
obstructions to permit free flow of large volumes 
of water greatly relieve the levees. With Panama 
machinery and forces now at command of the 
government, ample dredging and adequate levee 
work can be done cheaper than ever before, and 
now is the opportune time to undertake it. 
B. F. Yoakum. 


Numerous approving telegrams were re- 
ceived from the leading authorities upon 
Mississippi River improvement, including 
one from the Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, a 
member of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, in which he said: “I look with favor 
upon the utilization of any machinery and 
organization on the Canal that can be ad- 
vantageously employed in improving public 
works in this country.”’ The time has come 
for concerted action, upon a plan to be 
worked out at Washington, in time to utilize 
the engineering talent and the great mass 
of machinery that the completion of the 
Panama Canal will soon render avail- 
able for the government’s use. 











JOSEPH CONRAD, A MASTER OF 
LITERARY COLOR 


BY EDWIN 


F some one asked me suddenly to define 

the fundamental nature of art, I should 
answer unhesitatingly: it is interpretative 
imitation of life. This universal characteris- 
tic of all true art indicates also where lies 
Joseph Conrad's claim to world-wide renown. 
He is one who copies life in such manner that 
it becomes more intelligible, and thereby 


BJORKMAN 


these are the qualities that have shaped Con- 
rad’s strange career, turning an inland lad 
into a deep-sea sailor, and making a master of 
English out of one who “did not know six 
words of the language”’ when he was niie- 
teen. At the present time he has to his 
credit fifteen volumes of fiction and reminis- 
cences, not counting his one play and the two 
novels he has produced 





more livable, to the 
beholder. But even as 
an artist he holds a 
place apart, appearing 
to us a sort of modern 
knight of the Holy 
Grail, seeking ever the 
wondrous vessel in 
which beauty, worth . 
and truth are said to 
mingle in triune ra- 
diance. 

Imitation of life in 
artistic form demands 
above all else dis- 
cipline—a simple- 
hearted subordination 
of one’s own self to 
something that lies 
beyond it. And that 
subordination must 
neither be timid nor 
cringing, as truth can- 
not come out of fear 
or flattery. The form 
that we call artistic 
stands for interpre- 





in collaboration with 
another man.! In 1908 
no less a critic than 
John Galsworthy re- 
marked of his first ten 
volumes that they 
probably constituted 
“the only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that would enrich the 
English language to 
any great extent.” 
And last year he had 
the none too common 
honor of being granted 
a small pension out of 
the British civil list. 
Considering the ob- 
stacles he has had to 
overcome in order to 
gain such recognition, 
one may well be 
tempted into describ- 
ing his achievement 
as unique. 

He was born in 











tation, whereby the 
rhythmic pulse of life 
is rendered sensible to 
us. And for such interpretation is needed 
an insight almost divine in its penetration. 
Finally, for the blending of discipline and 
insight into a single-minded acceptance of 
whatever life may present, without effort at a 
final judgment that could be given only by 
omniscience, the artist needs endless sympa- 
thy with every aspect and utterance of that 
vital flow of which all visible and audible 
things are but so many shadows and echoes. 

Discipline, sympathy, insight are the indis- 
pensable qualities of an inspired artist. And 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


1857, somewhere in 
Poland. His full name 
was Joseph Conrad 
Korzeniowski, and that name he retained until 
his first book appeared in print. His family 
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belonged to the landed gentry of Poland, but 
as a mere child, while sharing the exile of his 
parents, he had to learn the hard lessons of 
poverty and privation. His father was a 
student, a writer, and a dreamer: one who 
translated Shakespeare and Hugo into Polish 
and tried to use his pen for the preservation 
of the threatened Polish nationality. His 
mother risked unflinchingly her own life in 
order to share her husband’s exile. 

The shadow of Russian despotism fell 
blightingly on the child’s most sensitive years. 
It killed his mother outright by forcing her to 
take a long journey when already seriously ill. 
Her death hastened that of her husband. In 
his maternal uncle’s home, where the or- 
phaned boy found a refuge, there was hardly a 
face that did not speak of sorrow and suffering 
earned by the heroic support of a lost cause. 
Under the spur of those early impressions, the 
boy dreamed of joining the Turks in their war 
against Russia. 

While still a boy, his mind was mightily 
drawn by everything connected with travel- 
ing and exploration. At the age of ten, he 
put his finger on the large blank space which 
then formed the heart of Africa on all maps 
and said: “When I grow up, I will go there.” 
And so he did more than twenty years later. 
Among the belongings he carried with him 
and nearly lost on that trip up the Congo 
River to Stanley Falls was the manuscript of 
the first few chapters of “ Almayer’s Folly,” 
his first book. And out of the same trip came 
by and by that marvelous story of his, 
“Heart of Darkness,” which, in its own way, 
is probably without a peer in all literature. 

He was never aware of learning to read—so 
early in his life did that momentous event 
take place. But at six he learned French 
from a governess. There is a story to the 
effect that, when at last he took to writing, he 
debated long and earnestly with himself 
which language to choose for his medium: 
French or English. The story has the virtue 
of not being inherently impossible. But I 
doubt nevertheless its authenticity, for at 
fifteen he had made up his mind not only to 
become a sailor, but a British sailor; and 
when, at nineteen, in the harbor of Mar- 
seilles, he saw the Red Ensign unfolded for 
the first time, that event impressed itself so 
strongly on his mind that, twenty years later, 
he was moved to make it the closing event of 
the reminiscent volume he has named “A 
Personal Record.” 

As a boy of eight he read his first Shake- 
speare play, “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 
a Polish translation made by his father. At 


ten he had read most of Victor Hugo’s works. 
A little later he became acquainted with the 
novels of Dickens, and devoured them eagerly 
—in Polish. To this day Dickens is one of 
his firm favorites, another one being Henry 
James. As a student at the university of 
Cracow, or traveling with a tutor who him- 
self was a man of unusual promise, he must 
have gathered up a store of conventional 
learning. Yet he has said of himself that 
“the studies came hard to him,” and the 
tutor had to give up the attempt of driving 
the sea out of his mind. When, at nineteen, 
he forced his despairing relatives into letting 
him follow his natural bent, his action repre- 
sented, to use his own happy phrase, “a 
standing jump out of his racial surroundings 
and conditions.” 


THE MAN BEHIND THE WRITER 


His first experiences as a sailor were ob- 
tained in small vessels on the Mediterranean, 
and on a West Indian trip in a French ship 
that had to be pumped all the way to keep it 
from sinking. But very soon he made his 
way to England, the land of his dreams, find- 
ing his first employment in a coasting vessel. 
The Far East, another cherished goal, he did 
not reach until he had won a mate’s certificate. 
From an eastern city, Bangkok, he started out 
with his first command, which made him 
master of a 500-ton bark. During his twenty 
years at sea, he tasted all the hardships, all 
the vicissitudes, and all the adventures, bad 
and good, that used to form an inevitable 
part of a sailor’s lot. As a seaman, whether 
stationed before the mast or on the quarter- 
deck, he made good. There, as later, the in- 
dispensable qualities of the artist told. And 
though, with a touch of melancholy seldom 
found in him, he has told us that all the long 
and trying years at sea had brought him 
nothing but “‘a dozen or so of commendatory 
letters,” we, who have read his books, know 
that those years brought him something more: 
a sense of life’s fullness and seriousness that 
has proved the steadying principle of his art, 
keeping it for ever from entering the shallow 
waters where, side by side, wait cheap success 
and sure oblivion. 

What moved Conrad to try his hand at 
writing was, according to himself, “a hidden, 
obscure necessity, a completely masked and 
unaccountable phenomenon,” and not “the 
famous need of self-expression which artists 
find in their search for motives.” Previously 
he had written nothing but letters, and few of 
those. He had never “made a note of a fact, 
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of an impression or of an anecdote,” and “the 
conception of a planned book was entirely 
outside his mental range when he sat down 
to write”—in furnished rooms at Pimlico 
Square, London. 

The truth of it seems to be that the germ of 
a story, a striking figure calling for artistic 
reémbodiment, had chanced across his path 
while the first glow of the East was still fresh 
in his mind. For years he carried it about 
with him as a haunting possibility. And at 
last resistance became impossible. Thus 
“Almayer’s Folly” came into being, but not 
in one stroke. Five years lay between the 
writing of the first and the last chapters of 
that book, which, when published in 1895, 
brought him a great deal of immediate recog- 
nition. 

During those five years Conrad traveled 
back and forth over the face of the earth. 
Some chapters were written in those rooms at 
Pimlico Square; others in the equatorial 
regions of Africa, on board a steamer frozen 
fast in the Seine at Rouen, in a hydropathic 
establishment near Geneva, and in a water- 
side warehouse at London. Twice the manu- 
script was nearly lost: once in the Congo 
rapids, and another time in a hotel at War- 
saw. During a journey to Australia, the 
author submitted nine finished chapters to 
one of the passengers, a Cambridge graduate, 
with the question: “Is it worth finishing?”’ 
All the answer he got was: “Decidedly!” 

There are now, as I have already said, fif- 
teen volumes to his credit—nine novels of 
varying length, four collections of short 
stories, a volume of reminiscent essays dealing 
with the sea, and another volume of frankly 
personal character. Between them, those 
works cover the five continents. But most of 
the stories deal with life on the high seas and 
in the tropics. I believe that no other writer 
has surpassed Conrad in the picturing of those 
two fields of human endeavor—the endlessly 
variable sea, and the tropics, where life and 
death, fierce passion and dreamy languor, are 
always found close together, like twin kernels 
within a single shell. ‘And so vivid are his 
pictures, so keen is his analysis, that he 
makes us positively sense the regions de- 
scribed by him. 


THE WIZARDRY OF HIS STYLE 


To achieve that effect, Conrad has first of 
all his power of evoking vivid images, as when 
he tells us how “the ship became a high and 
lonely pyramid gliding, all shining and white, 
through the sunlit mist.” With this pictur- 


esqueness in the best sense goes an equally 
notable power of characterization, of making 
us grasp situations or souls by means of some 
felicitous phrase that cannot be forgotten. 
Thus he says of Captain Mitchell in ‘“ Nos- 
tromo” that “he was too pompously and 
innocently aware of his own existence to 
observe that of others.”’ 

Back of each happy expression lies his 
merciless faculty of observation. He sees 
everything, and sees it right. When Single- 
ton, the Nestor in the forecastle of the Nar- 
cissus, turned the pages of the book he was 
reading, “‘the muscles of his big white arms 
rolled slightly under the smooth skin.” _Lit- 
tle touches of reality, so subtle that not one 
man in a thousand would think of them, and 
yet so palpably true that without them the 
story would seem incomplete, meet us con- 
stantly. Here is an instance. When, in 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” the dis- 
gusted crew inspected the forecastle which 
had been flooded by the storm, they found 
the ship’s cat miraculously saved. Then 
some one brought a bucket of fresh water, 
and “Tom, lean and mewing, came up with 
every hair astir and_had the first drink.” 
But Conrad’s realism is never satisfied with 
mere surface appearances. The souls of 
things and of men shine through his words 
and carry us on to a new understanding. 

As he can take us to any part of the globe 
and make us at home there, so he knows 
every mood of man and how to make us share 
it. Tragedy and farce find him equally 
ready and equally impartial. For sheer 
pathos some of his passages have rarely been 
excelled—as the one that tells of the final 
revelation of Razumov’s guilt to Nathalie 
Haldin in “Under Western Eyes.” And 
when there is alaugh to be had out of the life 
he is dealing with, he can be gently ironical, 
as when he lets Captain McWhirr in “Ty- 
phoon” read up “the chapter on the winds” 
while the storm is breaking; or he can give us 
screaming farce as in “Almayer’s Folly,” 
when Babalatchi, “the statesman of Sambir,”’ 
has to spend his night grinding out “Trova- 
tore” on a hand organ to soothe the disturbed 
soul of his master. 

Galsworthy has said that in Conrad’s 
novels “nature is first, and man second.” 
That is not true. In every one of his stories 
man might be said to constitute “the main 
show.” Nature is present in abundance, but 
only as seen and heard and felt by man. 
Conrad himself has declared that “it is we 
alone who, swayed by the audacity of our 
minds and the tremors of our hearts, are the 
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sole artisans of all the wonder and romance of 
the world.”’ <A typical instance of man’s cen- 
tral position in his work may be found in the 
part played by the snow-capped dome of 
Higuerota in ‘‘Nostromo’’: ever-present, 
dominating the entire landscape, but per- 
ceived by us only through the eyes of old 
Viola gazing from the doorway of his inn at 
the eternal snows. 

But while the adventures of men, physical 
and spiritual, give Conrad his themes, and 
while he might be expected to remain satisfied 
if only those men seem sufficiently convincing 
in their uncompromising individualities, there 
is in his works something more, something 
still bigger, something of which he may or 
may not be conscious himself. Through all 
of them runs a strange but unmistakable 
symbolism. Each novel and story seems to 
stage ‘some elementary passion in many 
shades and variations. 


HUMAN PASSIONS HIS REAL HEROES 


@ 

The storm has been called the hero of 
“Typhoon.” It is no more so than the Chi- 
nese fighting for silver dollars in the ’tween- 
deck. The storm, the boat, the crew, the 
rest of the officers, are little more than so 
much background for the figure of Captain 
McWhirr. And while McWhirr is as real to 
us as words can make him, he, in his turn, is 
but a symbol for a human quality—that of 
courage. And what we learn from him is 
that courage has very little to do with the 
brain, and very much with such simpler func- 
tions as circulation and digestion. And if, in 
this light, we re-examine the other figures 
standing out in low relief behind that of the 
captain, we find every one embodying some 
different form of courage, or lack of it. 

In “The Nigger of the Narcissus” the real 
hero is not Jimmy, the colored giant who de- 
ceives the others only to die self-deceived, but 
the crew as a whole. As a crew it is divided 
within itself, not by man standing against 
man, but by the conflict of two antagonistic 
emotions within the breast of every man. 
The emotions in question are those of pity and 
cruelty—both thriving side by side in primitive 
man, but so that one of them marks the past 
out of which he is emerging, while the other 
one points toward the future that is his goal. 

In “Nostromo” the dominant quality, 


recurring in every character except that of 
Mrs. Gould, is vanity. But to recognize 
this fact we must understand that vanity and 
ambition, pride and aspiration, represent dis- 
tinctions only of degree. Here as elsewhere 
what we call virtue began under forms that 
now look appallingly vicious. From the 
crude, childish greed for public acclaim found 
in the glorious capataz de cargadores to that 
“ideal conception of his disgrace” which 
Dr. Monygham had made for himself, or from 
the intellectual skepticism of a Decoud to the 
mystical materialism of a Holroyd, may seem 
a far cry, indeed—but even such distances can 
be bridged by evolution, just as they have 
been bridged by Conrad’s inimitable art. 

A man who has looked so deeply and so 
shrewdly into the human heart might be 
expected to confess some social purpose. 
This Conrad will not do. He is the artist, 
the observer—not the judge or the reformer. 
Saints and knaves find equal justice at his 
hands, his one avowed object to reveal man 
to himself. All political creeds look pretty 
much alike to him. Remedies for evil there 
may be—must be—but not in programs. 
Not even the sacred name of freedom can 
cast a spell over him. If there be any prin- 
ciple that to him appears hallowed, it is that 
of discipline—not the discipline exerted by 
one man over another, but that which makes 
each man a master of himself. When.this 
kind of discipline becomes universal, and par- 
ticularly when it joins hands with sympathy 
and insight, with love and knowledge, then 
freedom will result automatically. In this 
faith of Conrad’s—if he is willing to admit 
it as such—must be sought the most plausi- 
ble reason for his failure to grasp and con- 
vincingly present a single human ‘type: 
the anarchistic enthusiast for liberty in the 
abstract. 

For religious and philosophical formula- 
tions he has little more use than for political 
programs. But his pages overflow with 
true wisdom, with revelations that teach us 
how to live, not theoretically but practi- 
cally—as when he tells us that “both men 
and ships want to have their merits under- 
stood rather than their faults found out.” 
Even a man like Maeterlinck has little more 
to give in this respect—and with the Belgian 
dreamer’s outlook on life Conrad has much 
in common. 












































THE CONVENTION SYSTEM AND 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 
BY PROFESSOR C. S$. POTTS | 


(School of Government, University of Texas) 


Dissatisfaction with our time-honored method of naming Presidential candidates is widespread and is 
net confined to the voters of either of the two great parties. Inthe case of the Republican party, however, 
the basis of representation in national conventions is especially open to attack because of the situation 
inthe South. The following article summarizes some of the current criticism of the convention system 
and shows what is involved in the demand for Presidential preference primaries.—THE EpITorR.] 


N view of the approaching national con- 
ventions for the nomination of Presi- 
dential candidates it will not be amiss to call 
attention to some of the defects and inequal- 
ities arising out of the basis of representation 
in these conventions and the rules under 
which the conventions operate. The im- 
portance of a fair and just basis of repre- 
sentation will readily be granted by all when 
it is remembered that the Presidency is pre- 
eminently the most important office in the 
country from a legislative as well as from an 
executive standpoint and that nomination by 
the national convention means election, so 
far as the party organization is able to effect 
an election. The action of the two leading 
parties in nominating their candidates prac- 
tically limits the choice of the voter to one of 
two men. The two conventions that are to 
meet in June will to all intents and purposes 
dictate to the country whom it shall have for 
its President. It is of the utmost political 
importance, therefore, that these conventions 
shall be fairly constituted and shall be con- 
ducted in such a fashion as to be truly repre- 
sentative of the wishes of the party members 
for whom they assume to speak. 

It is an astonishing fact that bodies pos- 
sessed of such enormous political powers have 
remained wholly unknown to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States for 
more than three-quarters of a century. But 
such is the case. They have been free to 
adopt such principles of representation as they 
chose, to make such rules of procedure as 
seemed good to them or as temporarily served 
the purposes of the political wire-pullers who 
chanced to be in control, and to raise enor- 
mous sums for campaign purposes by fair 
means or foul and spend them as they pleased 
without accounting to any one. State con- 
ventions have been regulated by State laws 
in some cases, and in many States candidates 
for office are selected by party primary elec- 


tions; but these great national party con- 
ventions are still purely voluntary extra-legal 
bodies, subject to all the abuses of unregu- 
lated and almost unrestricted power. 


THE BASIS OF ‘REPRESENTATION 


The first criticism leveled at the present 
convention system is based upon the grossly 
unfair method of representation now in use 
by all the political parties. The States are 
given representation in the national conven- 
tions, not according to the party vote or the 
strength of party sentiment in the several 
States, but according to their vote in the 
Electoral College—two delegates for each 
elector. This basis was hit upon by the Anti- 
Masons in 1831 in the first national conven- 
tion ever held, and it has not been changed 
from that day to this. The electoral vote is 
roughly proportional to population, but has 
absolutely no relation to party strength. The 
result is that a large State will have a large 
vote and a great deal of influence in the 
national convention in selecting the party’s 
candidate, but at the final election it may give 
him an insignificantly small popular vote and 
not a single Presidential elector. Thus, in the 
Republican Convention of 1908 Texas gave 
Taft thirty-six convention votes, while In- 
diana gave him thirty. In the final election 
Texas gave him only 65,000 votes and no 
votes at all in the Electoral College, while 
Indiana gave him 349,000 votes and its entire 
electoral vote. 

The inequalities and absurdities resulting 
from the present basis of representation are 
well illustrated by the accompanying tables 
showing in the first column the popular vote 
for Taft and Bryan in 1908, in the second the 
number of delegates to which each State is en- 
titled under the present plan of representation, 
in the third the number of delegates to which 
each State would be entitled under what may 
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be called Senator Bourne’s plan,! and in the 
fourth column the number to which each 
State would be entitled if the delegates were 
distributed among the States in proportion 
to party strength, as indicated by the vote 
in 1908.2, In column five is given the num- 
ber of party voters in each State for every 
delegate to the national convention to which 
that State is entitled under the existing 
plan of distribution. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 








Vote for Dels., Dels., Dels. Acc. Vote per 
Taft Present Bourne's to Party Delegate 
1908 Plan Plan Vote 1908 1908 
Ala.. 26,300 24 7 4 1,100 
Ark. . 56,700 18 10 8 3,150 
Cal... . 214,400 26 28 0 8,250 
Colo . 123,700 12 18 17 10,310 
Conn.. 112,800 14 17 16 8,060 
Del. 25, 6 7 3 4,170 
Fla.. 10,600 12 5 1 890 
Ga 41,700 28 9 6 1,490 
Idaho 52,600 8 10 a 6,580 
icy 629,500 58 75 87 10,860 
Ind. . 349,000 30 43 48 11,630 
Iowa. 275,000 26 35 37 10,580 
Kan.. 197,200 20 26 27 9,8 
Ky.. 235,700 26 31 32 9,070 
La. . 9, 20 5 448 
Me.. 67, 12 12 9 5,580 
Md.. 116,506 16 17 16 7,280 
ass..... 266, 36 34 37 7,390 
Mich..... 333,300 30 42 46 11,110 
Minn... .. 195,800 24 26 21 8,16 
Miss... .. 4,3 20 5 21 
i 347,200 36 43 48 9,640 
Mont... 32,300 8 8 4 4,420 
Neb... 127,000 16 18 17 7,74 
Nev.. 10,800 6 5 2 2 
N. H.. 53,100 8 10 7 6,640 
N. J...... 265,300 28 34 37 9,480 
Bs Ress 870,100 90 102 120 9,667 
«ae 114,900 24 17 16 4,790 
N. Dak. 57,7 10 1 8 5,770 
Ohio..... 572,300 48 69 79 11,920 
Okla 110,600 20 16 15 5,53) 
_ ee 62,500 10 1l 9 6, 
Penn 745,800 76 88 103 9,810 
43,900 10 9 6 4,390 
8.cC 4,000 18 4 1 220 
8. Dak... 67,500 10 12 9 6,750 
Tenn . 118,300 24 17 16 4,930 
ca a 65, 40 11 9 1,640 
Utah. 61, 8 11 8 7,630 
Bers 39,600 8 8 5 4,950 
Va. 52,600 24 10 7 2,190 
106,100 14 16 14 7,580 
W. Va 137,800 16 20 19 8,610 
are 247,700 26 32 34 9,5. 
Wyo 20,800 6 6 3 3,470 
Total 7,677,500 1,050 1,050 1,050 7,274 


From these tables it will be seen that if the 
delegates to the Republican convention were 
based on party strength, Indiana would have 
forty-eight delegates instead of thirty, and 
Texas would be reduced from forty to nine. 
New York would have « one hundred and 


i1Senator Bourne’s plan is a compromise between the 
present system of distributi delegates and a purely 
re roportional age ence solely on party strength. 

his plan, which give each State four delegates 
at large and to stribute ne other delegates among the 
States according to the vote for President at the last elec- 
tion, was defeated in the Depenes & Convention in 1908 
by the narrow vote of 506 to 470. The Populist P. 
use of this plan. In its convention of 1896 each State was 
= two delegates and one additional acento for every 

votes cast in 1892. Thus Texas had 103 delegates _ 

New York 39, Kansas 92 and Connecticut 6. he sam: 
principle is appl ~ in the dae of delegates in the State 
conventions, each count iven representation accord- 
ing to party ‘strength rather ey ts population. 

Arizona and New Mexico are not included in these 
= as they did not participate in the election 











twenty instead of ninety, and Mississippi’s 
convention strength would diminish from 
twenty stalwarts to but a single lonesome 
delegate. Even by the compromise plan 
Mississippi’s convention strength would be 
only one-fourth of what it is at the present 
time. 

Even more striking are the facts when we 
look at the number of voters each delegate in 
the Republican convention stands for. In 


Democratic NATIONAL CONVENTION 








Votes for Dels., Dels., Dels. Acc. Part; 
Bryan Present Bourne’s_ Party Vote Per 
1908 Plan Plan Vote 1908 Del. 1908 
Ala 74,000 24 14 12 3,000 
Ark 87,000 18 16 14 4,800 
Cal 127,000 26 21 21 4,900 
Colo 127,000 12 21 21 
Conn 68,000 14 13 1 4,870 
CO ae 22,000 7 4 3,6 
, ae 31,000 12 8 5 2,580 
goss 72,300 28 14 12 2,870 
Idaho. 36,100 8 8 6 4, 
ree 58 65 74 7,770 
ima... . 338,300 30 50 55 11,280 
Towa. 266,400 26 40 44 10,240 
Kan.. 161,200 20 26 26 4 
ee <=. 244,100 26 37 40 9,400 
vais 3,600 20 13 10 3,130 
Me... 35,400 12 6 . 
Md.... 115,900 16 20 19 7,200 
Mass... . 155,500 36 25 26 4,3 
Mich. 175,800 30 28 29 5,850 
Minn... 69,600 24 13 11 2,600 
iss... 60,900 12 10 3,040 
Mo..... 346,700 36 51 57 9,630 
Mont.. 29,400 8 5 3,675 
eb... . 131,100 16 22 21 
Nev 11,200 6 6 2 1.870 
,600 8 9 5 ,200 
N. J 182,500 28 28 30 6,520 
N. Y 667,100 90 94 1 41 
N.C 136,900 24 23 22 5,700 
N. Dak 32,900 10 9 5 3,290 
ee 502,700 48 71 82 10,470 
OMe... 5 122,400 20 20 20 6,120 
re. . 38,000 10 6 3,800 
Penn 448,800 76 64 74 5,900 
I 24,700 10 4 2,470 
Cc 62,300 18 12 10 3,460 
8. Dak 40,200 10 6 4,020 
Tenn 135,800 24 22 22 x 
. ee 216,700 40 33 36 5,420 
42,600 8 7 5,300 
SARE 1,500 8 2 1,440 
Va. 82,900 24 15 13 3,450 
Wash 58,700 14 12 9 4,200 
Ww. V 111,400 16 18 18 6,960 
. eee 66,600 26 26 27 6,400 
Wyo 14 6 6 2 2,480 
Total. . .6,393,000 1,050 1,050 1,050 6,088 


Ohio each delegate to the national convention 
represents 11,900 Republican voters, while 
a delegate from South Carolina represents 
220. In other words, 220 Republicans in 
South Carolina have as much voice in nomi- 
nating a candidate for the high office of 
President as nearly 12,000 Republican voters 
in Ohio. Man for man, the South Carolina 
Republican has fifty-four times as much in- 
fluence in the councils of his party—and, 
through his party, in controlling the destinies 
of the nation—as does the average Republi- 
can in Ohio. Similarly 218 Mississippi Re- 
publicans are equal to 11,000 members of that 
party in Michigan. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these Southern States do not 
contribute a single electoral vote to the Re- 
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publican candidate, at the final election in 
November. 
These facts in themselves would seem to be 


sufficiently startling to bring about an im- | 


mediate rearrangement of the convention 
votes. But that is not all. Any person who 
knows anything about political conditions, 
North and South, knows that the average of 
intelligence and moral character among Re- 
publican voters is much higher in the North 
than in the South. In many of the Southern 
States the Republican party is still made up 
largely of negroes and carpet-baggers, or the 
political offspring of the carpet-baggers. The 
result is that the present plan of convention 
representation is not only grossly misrepre- 
sentative, but it loads the dice in favor of the 
ignorant and vicious. One would think that 
the wise and virtuous should have the greater 
weight in the councils of the party, but here 
we have an arrangement by which fifty-fold 
power is lodged in the hands of the worst 
element of the party.’ 

But the story is not yet complete. These 
ignorant and relatively vicious elements of 
the party are, through the purchasing power 
of the federal patronage, converted into pliant 
tools in the hands of a Republican President 
for securing his own renomination, or for 
dictating his successor. All of the thousands 
of post-offices and other federal positions in 
the Southern States are distributed by the 
State Republican machine, and it is a notori- 
ous fact that the patronage has been and is 
being used for political purposes. For ex- 
ample, a letter to a postmaster in a South- 
western State, written by the Republican 
State Chairman of that State, was recently 
given to the press. After calling the post- 
master’s attention to alleged irregularities in 
the conduct of his office, the letter concludes: 
“Tf you will bring a delegation to the State 
and district conventions instructed for Taft 
and Jim Harris, I will see that you are re- 
appointed.” Thus these over-represented 
Southern States constitute a system of rot- 
ten or pocket boroughs in the hands of a 
Republican President, just as indefensible and 
probably just as harmful as the rotten- 
borough system swept away by the English 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

The immense advantage gained by a Re- 
publican President as a result of this rotten- 


1The character of the Republican conventions in some 
of the Southern States is illustrated by the following 
press dispatch, dated Atlanta, Georgia, February 14 
1912: dent Taft was given an enthusiastic and 
unanimous indorsement ee the Republican State Con- 
vention, which met to-day an Fon oe 
at | to the National Ceavensie, Negroes composed 
more half of the membership of the convention and 
enry Lincoln J @ negro, was made permanent 

rman. 





REPUBLICAN SITUATION NORTH AND SOUTH 
Votesfor Dels., Dels., Dels. Acc. Vote 





Taft Present Bourne’s to Party Del. 

1908 Plan Plan Vote 1908 1908 
Ala... 6,300 24 7 4 1,095 
Ark.. 56,700 18 10 8 3,049 
Fla... 10,600 12 5 1 888 
Ga... 41,700 28 9 6 1,489 
i. . 8,900 20 5 1 448 
Miss. 4,360 20 5 1 218 
8. C. 3,960 18 4 1 220 
Tex. 65,700 40 11 9 1,641 
Va.. 52,600 24 10 7 2,190 
Total 270,800 204 66 38 1,327 
Colo. 123,700 12 18 17 10,300 
, 629,900 58 75 87 10,860 
Iowa. 275,000 26 35 37 10,580 
Ind... 349,000 30 43 48 11,630 
Mic 333,300 30 42 46 11,110 
Ohio. .... 572,300 48 69 79 11,920 
Total. . . 2,283,200 204 282 "314 11,140 


borough system is shown by the accompany- 
ing table. The nine strictly Southern States 
here given have 204 convention votes. Ac- 
cording to party strength they would be 
entitled only to 38, a clear gain to the Presi- 
dent, if he can control them, of 166 conven- 
tion votes. Compare these States with the 
six Northern States, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, and Ohio. Under 
the present plan they have the same conven- 
tion vote, 204, although they cast a popular 
Republican vote nearly ten times as large as 
the nine Southern States. They should have 
110 more convention votes than they now 
have, or 78 more by the compromise arrange- 
ment. Thirteen hundred Republicans in 
the nine Southern States are, on the average, 
just as powerful in the councils of their party 
as are 11,000 Republicans in the six Northern 
States named—and more powerful, since they 
vote in solid blocks just as they are ordered 
by their bosses. 

Let no one fancy that this is merely a matter 
of party control with which Democrats and 
others have no concern. It is a matter of 
party control, to be sure, but every good 
citizen should be and is vitally concerned. 
The candidate named by this pocket-borough 
system, if elected, will be the President of us 
all, and that he is very apt to be elected is 
abundantly proven by the solid phalanx of, 
Republican Presidents for the last fifty-two 
years, which no Democratic nominee save 
Cleveland has been able to break. 

The present plan of representation pro- 
duces many inequalities in the Democratic 
National Convention as well as in that of the 
Republicans, but, as the Democratic strength 
is more widely distributed among the States, 
there is not quite such a large sectional over- 
representation in that party. In fact, the 
Southern States, although overwhelmingly 
Democratic, are over-represented in the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, if the popular 
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vote in the final election be taken as the crite- 
rion, for the elections are so one-sided that only 
a light Democratic vote is polied. The actual 
contest in the “solid South” takes place in 
the Democratic primaries. But the present 
plan results in the over-representation of the 
small States, especially if they are over- 
whelmingly Republican. The table here 


SMALL vs. LARGE STATES IN DEMOCRATIC PARTY 





Votes for Dels., Dels., Dels. Vote per 

Bryan mt Bourne’s Party el. 

1908 Plan Plan Strength 1908 
Fla....... 31,000 12 8 5 2,580 
| 72,000 28 14 12 2,870 

Me....... 35,000 12 9 6 2,9 
Minn..... 69,600 24 13 11 2,900 
Nev...... 11,200 6 2 1,870 
I 24,700 10 8 4 2,470 
t. 11 6 2 1,440 
Wyo 14,900 6 6 2 2,480 
Total 269,900 106 70 44 2,570 
a 338,000 30 50 55 80 
Towa. 266,000 26 40 44 10,240 
Ds 44.0% 502,700 48 71 82 10,470 
Total 1,106,700 104 161 181 10,600 


presented shows a group of eight small States 
with a convention vote two and one-half 
times as large as it ought to be, and three 
large States grossly under-represented, as 
measured by the Democratic vote for Bryan 
in 1908. 


THE METHOD OF ELECTING THE DELEGATES 


The second objection to the present con- 
vention system is based on the method of 
selecting the delegates. Very early in the 
history of the convention system the practice 
of appbinting delegates to the national con- 
vention through State or district conventions 
came into vogue. These local conventions 
soon fell into the hands of the professional 
politicians and office-holders, and the wishes 
of the rank and file of the party received 
scant attention at their hands. So fearful of 
official interference with elections were the 
makers of the Constitution that they provided 
that no federal office-holder could serve as a 
Presidential Elector; but under the convention 
system hundreds of office-holders, present and 
prospective, crowd into the conventions and 
dictate the party’s Presidential candidate,— 
a function immeasurably more important 
than that of the Presidential Electors—prob- 
ably more important even than the function 
of the electors was originally intended to be. 
And it is a fact known of all men that the 
conventions, packed as they are with self- 
seekers, do not choose the man most fit to be 
President, but the man most apt to win and 
most certain to be clay in the political potters’ 
hands. 








CALHOUN’S PROPHETIC WORDS 


This criticism of the convention system was 
ably stated by John C. Calhoun, in 1844, 
when he refused to let his name go before the 
Baltimore Convention as a candidate for the 
Presidency. He issued a circular in which 
he said: 

I object to the proposed convention, because it 
will not be constituted in conformity with the 
fundamental articles of the Republican creed. The 
delegates to it will be appointed from some of the 
States, not by the people in districts, but, as has 
been stated, by State conventions en masse, com- 


50 posed of delegates appointed in all cases, as far as 


I am informed, by county or district conventions, 
and in some cases, if not misinformed, these again 
composed of delegates appointed by still smaller 
divisions, or a few interested individuals. In- 
stead, then, of being directly, or fresh from the 
people, the delegates to the Baltimore convention 
will be delegates of delegates; and of course re- 
moved, in all cases, at least three, if not four de- 
grees from the people. At each successive remove, 
the voice of the people will become less full and 
distinct, until, at last, it will be so faint and im- 
perfect as not to be audible. . 

The further the convention is removed from the 
people, the more certainly the control over it will 
be placed in the hands of the interested few, and 
when removed three or four degrees, as has been 
shown it will be where the appointment is by State 
conventions, the power of the people will cease, and 
the seekers of executive favor will become supremé, 
At that stage, an active, trained and combined 
corps will be formed in the party, whose whole 
time and attention will be directed to politics. 
Into their hands the appointment of delegates in 
all the stages will fall, and they will take special 
care that none but themselves or their humble and 
obedient dependents shall be. appointed. The 
central and Grate conventions will be filled by the 
most experienced and cunning, and after nomi- 
nating the President, they will take good care to 
divide the patronage and offices, both of the gen- 
eral and State governments, among themselves and 
their dependents. But why say will? Is it not 
already the case? Have there not been many in- 
stances of State conventions being filled by office- 
holders and office-seekers, who, after: making the 
nomination, have divided the offices in the State 
among themselves and their partisans, and joined 
in recommending to the candidate whom they have 
just nominated to appoint them to the offices to 
which they have been respectively allotted? If 
such be the case in the infancy of the system, it 
must end, if such conventions become the estab- 
lished usage, in the President nominating his 


successor. 


. That time has now come—indeed, has long 
been here. It has become a customary thing 
for a President to take a second nomination 
for himself, and then upon retiring to secure 
the nomination for his protégé. Mr. Roose- 
velt. named his successor, and if Mr. Taft 
fails to name his it will be the result of a 
cataclysmic upheaval unparalleled in all the 
history of the Republican party. Only such 
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an upheaval can weaken the President’s grip 
upon the machinery of his party. For already 
the returns are coming in from the pocket 
boroughs. A great metropolitan daily strong- 
ly supporting the claims of Mr. Taft, re- 
cently said: ‘“‘While the battle of the claim- 
ants now goes on merrily, the Taft forces 
expect to rope and tie the delegates from 
the Southern States... . If there is any 
ground-swell for Roosevelt working about the 
country, the Taft managers mean to have 
their Southern delegates fastened before it 
can get time to exert its influence.” In 
furtherance of this plan the Southern con- 
ventions are being held early. Georgia spoke 
out for Taft on the 14th of February. Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee followed on March 12, 
and by the last of that month six Southern 
States had joined the Taft ranks, giving him 
106 delegates out of his first 138. Thus were 
the delegates being roped and tied, and the 
prophecy of Calhoun was being fulfilled be- 
fore our eyes. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRIMARY 


For the evils arising out of the present in- 
direct method of selecting delegates to the 
national convention and of taking the sense 
of the party voters on Presidential candi- 
dates two remedies are at hand. One is to 
provide for the election of delegates at party 
primaries held in all the Congressional dis- 
tricts, with four delegates elected from the 
State at large. This was advocated by Cal- 
houn in the circular already mentioned. It 
has been established by law in Pennsylvania, 
and, as each candidate for delegate may 
print on the ballot opposite his name the 
name of the candidate for President he ex- 
pects to support in the national convention, 
the voters of the party have a chance of 
expressing their preference for a Presidential 
candidate. It may, therefore, be classed as 
one form of Presidential primary. 

The other remedy is the direct preference 
primary by which the party voter expresses 
directly his choice of a Presidential candidate 
for his party. Such a primary may use the 
Congressional district, or the State, or the 
United States, as the election unit. If the 
district is taken as the unit, the delegates 


1He said: ‘I hold that the convention should be so con- 
stituted as to utter fully and clearly the voice of the people, 





ffi k 
ble Lg the delegates ro 
oq ie, or to use the language of ackson, 
resh — the peo’ le . Tals also hold thet the only possible 


chosen from the district would be expected 
to support in the national convention the 
candidate preferred by the party voters of the 
district as shown by the result of the primary. 
This plan would result in dividing the vote of 
many States. This often occurs now in the 
Republican convention, for the delegates are 
chosen by Congressional district conventions 
and are instructed by them rather than by 
the State conventions. 

If the State be taken as the election unit, 
then all the delegates from the State vote for 
the Presidential candidate receiving the high- 
est vote in the State. During the last few 
months there has been a remarkable growth 
of sentiment in favor of this method of select- 
ing delegates. Oregon led off with a Presi- 
dential primary law in 1910. California, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin followed during 1911, and similar 
laws have been adopted quite recently in 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts and 
Michigan. On account of constitutional 
barriers the Maine and Michigan laws will 
not go into effect in time to be used in the 
present campaign. 

South Dakota now has a_ permissive 
primary law that is regarded as a fair sub- 
stitute for a compulsory primary law. Vol- 
untary Presidential primaries are being held 
by one or both parties in several States, 
including Kansas, Georgia, Florida, and 
Rhode Island. In other States, there is a 
very strong popular demand for voluntary 
primaries, especially on the part of the friends 
of Colonel Roosevelt and Governor Wilson. 
These militant forces assert that the friends 
of the other candidates oppose preference 
primaries because they dare not give the 
people a chance to exress their choice. The 
strength of the movement in every part of 
the country proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the American people are thor- 
oughly disgusted with the convention sys- 
tem and the dirty politics made possible by 
it, and are ready for a change. 

The most serious objection to the use of 
the State as the election unit is that it forces 
upon the parties the unit rule, a scheme de- 
vised by the supporters of William Henry 
Harrison to defeat Henry Clay for the Whig 
nomination in 1840. Like the two-thirds 
rule, its greatest virtue is that it enables the 
minority to rule, or, at any rate may prevent 
the majority from doing so. These devices, 
by thwarting the will of the majority, bring 
tes. about deadlocks in the conventions, and these 
cat furnish the professional political bargainer the 
rarest opportunity for the display of his 
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faculties. The result of such deadlocks is 
usually the ‘dark horse.” Whatever may 
have been the excuse for the use of these 
devices by the Democratic party in the days 
when the South was a weak minority and had 
its “peculiar institution” to protect, that 
excuse has long since passed away. At the 
present time nothing could be more contra- 
dictory than for the party that calls itself 
Democratic to make use of devices whose only 
result is to thwart the will of the majority. 
This objection to the State Presidential 
primary, that it forces the unit rule on the 
delegates, would be entirely eliminated by the 
adoption of a national Presidential primary. 
In such a primary the party’s candidate 
would have to secure a majority, or at any 
_ rate a plurality, of all the votes cast regard- 
less of State lines. That there is urgent need 
of such a law is readily apparent when one 
contemplates the chaotic condition of the 
election machinery in use at the present time. 
There are almost as many ways of selecting 
delegates to the national conventions as there 
are States represented in those conventions, 
and most of the methods used are open to 
fraud and all forms of political corruption. 
President Taft referred to the Presidential 
primary election in North Dakota as a “‘soap- 
box primary,” and Colonel Roosevelt char- 
acterized the primary in New York as a 
“criminal farce.” In the latter election alone 
there were sufficient irregularities and frauds, 
if we may credit the newspaper accounts, to 
warrant the establishment of a national pri- 
mary system for choosing national officers. 
The law is unduly favorable to the machine 
candidates, and it is very difficult and expen- 
sive for opposition candidates to get on the 
official ballot. Then the ballots used in the 
election were ridiculously long and cumber- 
some, some of them megsuring from ten to 
fourteen feet in length. They were printed 
so hastily that in many cases the sections had 
not been pasted together and the voter had 
to make out his ballot on the installment 
plan. Ina number of the districts the ballots 
did not arrive until long after the polls were 
opened and many voters had grown tired of 





waiting and had gone, while in others the 
ballots were not received until after the polls 
had closed. Colonel Roosevelt asserts that 
in New York City alone a hundred election 
inspectors who were favorable to his candi- 
dacy were ruthlessly removed to make room 
for inspectors loyal to the party machine. 
“Tn short,” says he, “the election machinery 
was used as unscrupulously as in the days of 
Tweed!” 

Possibly some allowance must be made in 
all this for partisan bias and the intemper- 
ance of speech which a heated campaign en- 
genders, but the calmest observer must ad- 
mit that our election machinery is utterly 
chaotic. Probably few other nations would 
quietly accept the results of a system so hope- 
lessly defective. Nor can one readily believe 
that we shall long submit to it, especially when 
a remedy is at hand. A bill establishing a 
national primary was introduced some weeks 
ago by Senator Cummins, and is now pending 
before Congress. It provides for a Presiden- 
tial primary for all the parties to be held in 
all the States of the Union on the second 
Monday in July in 1912, and every four years 
thereafter. National and State canvassing 
boards are created to look after printing and 
distributing the ballots, canvassing the re- 
turns, and declaring the results. That the 
bill is perfect is not to be expected, but that 
it is capable of being made into a very useful 
law there is little reason to doubt. It seems 
probable that such a direct national primary 
will have to be established before we can be 
sure that the party candidate is truly repre- 
sentative of the party sentiment. 

An interesting indirect result of such a 
direct national primary would probably be 
the abolition of the Electoral College. When 
the voters once become accustomed to voting 
directly for the party nominee they will not 
long remain content to vote indirectly for 
the President, especially when that indirect 
method not infrequently results in the election 
of a minority candidate. Like the appendix 
in the human body, the Electoral College 
performs no useful function, and it can only 
endanger the health of the body politic. 




















MR. ROOSEVELT'S “*RECALL OF 
JUDICIAL DECISIONS” 


A Lawyer’s CoMMENTS 
BY HAROLD REMINGTON 


[The author of the following article is a member of the New York bar who is known to the legal 
profession as one of the leading authorities on bankruptcy law and as a profound student of commercial 
law in general, both State and federal. Mr. Remington had an important part in framing the amend- 
ments of 1910 to the federal bankruptcy law, and it is said that he is more familiar with the details of 
this legislation than any one else outside of the two Houses of Congress. Mr. Remington’s long experi- 
ence as a practising attorney in State and federal courts qualifies him to speak with authority con- 
cerning matters of judicial interpretation of statutes. In coming to the support of Colonel Roosevelt's 
position regarding the so-called recall of judicial decisions, Mr. Remington is only one of a group 
of eminent lawyers, including such men as Dr. William Draper Lewis, Dean of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Alfred Hays, Jr., of the College of Law, Cornell University, 
and Mayor Gaynor, of New York City, who, after an experience of sixteen years on the bench, de- 
clares that he fully accepts and endorses the proposition put forward by Colonel Roosevelt. In this 
article Mr. Remington gives a remarkably lucid exposition of the matter, and, at the same time, offers 


a draft of a constitutional provision embodying the principles advocated.—THE Ep1Tor.]} 


OOSEVELT’S idea, popularly miscalled 
“recall of judicial decisions,” is not 
“recall of judicial decisions” at all, in the 
sense of a reversal of a judicial decision for 
erroneous reasoning. Much less is it revo- 
lutionary. Rightly understood it is sound in 
legal principle and essentially right in politi- 
cal philosophy and in economics. 

Let us see if we can express it. First of all, 
let us get the surroundings. It must be 
remembered that Roosevelt was talking to a 
constitutional convention, which had been 
called by the people of a great State to re- 
frame its fundamental law. Roosevelt 
had before his mind the situation in his own 
State of New York, where the highest court 
of appeals had shortly before held unconsti- 
tutional a workmen’s compensation act 
framed after careful investigation of similar 
legislation in other States and in England, 
but which the court had held unconstitutional 
as taking the employer’s property from him 
without fault on his part and as thus con- 
travening the fundamental law guaranteeing 
the inviolability of private property. Final 
as this decision was and based as it was on a 
ground that would render all future work- 
men’s compensation acts and similar laws 
impossible in the State of New York, it was 
to him shocking, as it must be to all of 
us, to think that henceforth the great Empire 
State, with its millions of population, one- 
fourth as great as England, or France, or 
Spain, (each of which has its own workmen’s 
compensation law) should be forever pro- 
hibited from joining her sister States (and 


the United States itself in Interstate Com- 
merce cases) in enacting workmen’s compen- 
sation laws and similar laws for the good of 
its people necessitated by the growing com- 
plexity of modern industrial life. 

He appreciated, too, as must every lawyer 
and legislator, that simply to put into the 
State constitution a special amendment 
specifically providing that the Legislature 
might pass workmen’s compensation acts 
would itself require a similar constitutional 
amendment for each and every future act 
of similar nature. For, according to the 
ordinary canons of statutory construction, 
the courts would be obliged to rule that, 
since it required a constitutional amendment 
to validate a workmen’s compensation act, 
a constitutional amendment would likewise 
be necessary for future acts affecting the 
relations of employer and employee, involv- 
ing property rights or individual liberty and 
not simply guarding health or personal 
safety. Thus, this specific amendment 
would make it quite impossible for the 
courts to hold future similar laws constitu- 
tional, even though, without the amendment, 
they might have been inclined to hold such 
laws valid. In other words, the special 
amendment, whilst good for the workmen’s 
compensation act, would render future labor 
legislation more difficult to obtain. 

Roosevelt was sound in his reasoning, as 
every thoughtful lawyer must concede. 
What he said to those members of the con- 
stitutional convention at Columbus ‘was in 
effect to urge them to insert some general 
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clause into their new constitution which 
would permit the people to say that, not- 
withstanding the law for the protection of 
property rights may have stood precisely 
as the court of last resort had held in ac- 
cordance with precedents, yet the people 
could express their change of views with 
regard to the limitations of the individual 
rights of property, by declaring that now 
and for the future, at least, the right of 
property, which is always held subject to the 
advancing ideas of mankind, should be held 
to be subjected to this or that additional 
limitation or burden necessitated by the 
general welfare. 

When we consider that almost every step 
of human progress in industrial laws, such as 
the factory acts, the regulation of the hours 
' of labor, etc., has been at first strenuously 
opposed by the courts, which are bound by 
precedents, precisely on this same ground, 
as depriving individuals of property or of 
liberty contrary to established constitutional 
rights, then we comprehend how true it is 
that rights of property and individual lib- 
erty themselves change as mankind advances, 
and that such rights are always to be held 
subject to the progressing views of the people 
as to the rightful limitations upon the so- 
called ‘‘sacredness” of private property and 
individual liberty. 

Indeed, these rights themselves are limited 
by and dependent on the ideas of the whole 
people then prevailing and are not to be 
limited to the ideas of past generations, nor 
ought they to be limited to the guesses 
which courts might make as to the precise 
stage now reached in the progress of the 
people’s ideas in relation thereto. All the 
time, rights of private property and individual 
liberty, it must be remembered, are to be pro- 
tected by the constitution as sacred, and the 
constitutional provisions protecting them 
therefore need no change of wording, but 
these rights themselves change, and there 
ought to be a way found to register the change 
other than the mere guess of the court taken 
without evidence. Indeed, it is not for the 
courts to say that the people shall not place 
new conditions and new limitations upon 
the ownership of property, since all property, 
on ultimate analysis, is held by the individual 
subject to the public welfare. What is the 
absolute right of property in one generation 
ceases to be such in the next generation, 
simply because of the change in the ideas of 
the people as to what new limitations thereon 
are requisite for general well-being. 

Thus Roosevelt was simply urging the 
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Ohio constitutional convention to frame some 
general constitutional clause whereby the 
people could signify their advance from their 
former position—as expressed in the court’s 
ruling—such advance not being a reflection 
upon the court’s reasoning at all, for the 
function of the court is simply to determine 
what the law up to that time considers to 
be the limitations of the right of property as 
laid down by. the precedents and views of 
former judicial decisions. Roosevelt’s idea is 
not a reflection upon the courts of last resort 
in any sense. It would simply permit future 
courts, or the same courts on rehearing, to 
say that the ideas of the right limitations of 
private property or individual liberty had 
changed. Without some such signifying of 
the change of the common ideas of the people, 
the courts would be following the ideas of 
preceding generations as to the bounds of 
private property and individual liberty. 

Without some such general clause in the 
constitution, too, every advance along these 
basic economic and sociological lines, af- 
fecting the rights of property or individual 
liberty, could only be accomplished by sepa- 
rate constitutional amendments, each one 
making it additionally difficult for the courts 
to adapt themselves to changed conditions, 
without constitutional amendment for each 
act, even if they were anxious to do so. 

The framing of such a general clause for a 
constitution would be a simple matter. It 
would not be a recall of judicial decisions, 
even though a judicial decision (perhaps 
rightly expressing the rights of property or 
individual liberty of the preceding genera- 
tion) might be the occasion for the people’s 
expression. 

It would not be revolutionary, either. It 
would be decidedly sensible. It is, indeed, 
a safe prediction that within a few years’ 
time the economists and jurists of our country 
will consider Roosevelt’s ideas in this regard 
as fundamentally correct. 

What the public wants just now is some- 
thing concretely expressing Roosevelt’s ideas, 
to see how they look. Accordingly, some- 
thing like the following is suggested for a 
first draft of a constitutional provision such 
as Roosevelt was proposing to the Ohio 
constitutional convention in the much mis- 
understood Columbus speech: 

After the court of last resort shall have held to be 
unconstitutional as contravening the guarantees of 
the inviolability of private property or individual 
liberty, an act of the Legislature intended for the 
general welfare, the people may, at the second 


annual general election thereafter held, or at a 
special election duly called, by vote determine 


























MR. ROOSEVELT’S “RECALL 


whether such act or similar future legislation, other- 
wise properly drawn, shall or shall not be considered 
in its general nature contrary to such guarantees. 


After the people have thus voted the 
court, indeed, might properly re-hear the 
same case with the people’s latest expression 
of the limitations of private property as a 
new and binding basis. 

The recall of judicial decisions, thus 
analyzed, is seen to be not the reversing of 
any decision at all, but simply the furnish- 
ing by the people of positive evidence as to 
their present ideas of ‘due process of law”’ 
relative to the bounds of private property and 
of individual liberty, which, otherwise, the 
courts must guess at. Courts take evidence 
of customs of trade and of surrounding cir- 
cumstances to learn in what sense a word or 
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phrase in a contract or will was used when 
written; why should they not, then, take 
from the people, whose life, unlike the. in- 
dividual’s, is perpetual, authoritative evi- 
dence of the new sense of those fundamental 
words “private property” and “individual 
liberty,” as such sense changes from genera- 
tion to generation—keeping the courts abreast 
of progress, and loosening the people from 
the bonds of the dead ideas of past genera- 
tions regarding private property and _ in- 
dividual liberty? 

Perhaps, indeed, are thus to be solved 
many of those grave questions looming up to 
menace our future which the deplored rigidity 
of our American written constitutions has 
made us fear we could not solve short of 
revolution or of civil war. 
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EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT EXPLAINING TO A NEW YORK AUDIENCE HIS POSITION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF RECALL OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


(In his address at Carnegie Hall, under the auspices of the Civic Forum, Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘‘I am proposing merely that 
ina certain class of cases involving the police power, when a State court has set aside as unconstitutional a law passed 
by the Legislature for the general welfare, the question of the validity of the law—which should depend, as Justice Holmes 
so well phrases it, upon the prevailing morality or preponderant opinion—be submitted for final determination to a vote 
of the people, taken after due time for consideration”’) 











NATURAL HISTORY IN THE 


CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS 


Tue N. W. Harris FounDATION To ExTEND Fietp Musrtum 


HE Chicago papers of December 30, 1911, 
announced that the Trustees of Field 
Museum of Natural History had accepted an 
endowment of $250,000 from Mr. N. W. Har- 
ris, the banker, the income from which is to 
be utilized to maintain a system of museum 
extension to the public schools of Chicago. 
Field Museum, inaugurated at the close of 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, supported by 
about $11,000,000 in cash donations and en- 

















MR. N. W. HARRIS, THE CHICAGO BANKER 


dowments, has become one of the great edu- 
cational museums of the world. The munifi- 
cent bequest of Marshall Field of $8,000,000 
to be equally divided between maintenance 
of the museum and the erection of a new 
building, has placed this museum entirely 
independent of all legislation or public tax. 

Neither its collections nor its lectures have 
seemed to attract the attention of the public- 
school children which the trustees believed 
was to have been anticipated, notwithstand- 
ing all school children and pupils of all classes 
of public and private schools, colleges, and 
universities have been admitted free on all 
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days, and notwithstanding that special appeals 
have been made, particularly to the public- 
schools, to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties the museum presented. Even those 
scholars who visited the museum in classes 
did not apparently come with a studious pur- 
pose, but, in spite of the earnestness of the 
teachers, were imbued, and not unnaturally, 
with a holiday spirit. Mr. Harris, who has 
long been a friend of Field Museum, becom- 
ing aware of the fact that out of a public- 
school membership of approximately 280,000 
only about 22,000 visited the museum within 
a year’s time, offered to codperate with the 
museum in extending the institution into the 
class rooms of certain grades of the public 
schools through the means of little traveling 
museums, or cabinets, placed in the class 
rooms of certain grades at certain intervals, 
accompanied by brief lectures descriptive of 
these cabinets and elaborating upon the 
labels attached to the specimens. This con- 
sideration resulted in a foundation of $250,- 
000, which Mr. Harris decided upon after he 
had called to his advice the best teachers and 
sociologists available. 

Mr. Harris has a deeper purpose even than 
the education of the young in natural science. 
He believes that if a scheme can be devised, 
and this is suggested as one, whereby the 
text-books may be given life, may be vital- 
ized, and the younger minds of society given 
attractive fields in which to extend their 
imaginative and reasoning faculties, better 
citizenship will develop in the comimunity 
and more stable civic conditions be promised. 
To certain children study is drudgery and 
school work toil, and they grow up in opposi- 
tion to established rules and a compliance 
with them. This attitude of habitual dis- 
agreement takes different and often dangerous 
form as the child matures, and we have then 
an enemy of society as an organization. Mr. 
Harris believes that a mind interested is a 
mind tranquil, and that the habit of acquir- 
ing knowledge is like any other habit. If 
this habit can be made attractive and pleas- 
ing at first, it is more apt to continue. 

The museum authorities consider the 
$250,000 given by Mr. Harris only second in 
importance to the foundation by Mr. Field. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC PORTO RICAN LANDSCAPE—A TOBACCO FIELD ON THE ROAD BETWEEN 
CAYEY AND AIBONITO 
(Field covered with white cheese-cloth) 


WHAT HAVE 


WE DONE IN 


PORTO RICO? 


A SuUMMING-uP oF Our TEN YEARS OF CONTROL 
BY FORBES LINDSAY 


NDER American administration Porto 
Rico has given ample evidence of its 
wonderful resources and almost limitless pos- 
sibilities of development. Nevertheless, our 
people in general have anything but an ade- 
quate conception of the value and attractive- 
ness of the island. Its soil is quite as fertile 
as that of Cuba or Santo Domingo. It is 
capable of producing as good sugar-cane and 
as fine fruit as any region in the world. Its 
tobacco has found favor widely among the 
most critical of all smokers, those of the 
United States. In the matters of scenic 
beauty and salubrity of climate Porto Rico 
has no superior, if, indeed, it has a peer, in 
the West Indian archipelago. 


THE ISLAND UNDER SPANISH RULE 
During Spanish dominion Porto Rico was 


exploited as a source of revenue to the Crown. 
Little was done for the benefit of the natives. 


Ninety per cent. of the people suffered from 
a disease that enfeebled them and diminished 
by half their natural efficiency. As neither 
the character nor the cause of the complaint 
was known, nothing was done to combat it. 
The general mortality was forty in the thou- 
sand. We have reduced it to twenty-two. 
One-third of the entire population was under 
ten years of age, and only 9 per cent. over 
fifty. One-fourth of all children between ten 
and fourteen years of age and one-half of all 
those between fourteen and nineteen were 
engaged in labor for wages. The educational 
facilities were extremely limited and the 
quality of the instruction very poor. Not 
more than 15 per cent. of the people could 
read or write. The school attendance was 
only 18,000, whereas now it is 150,000. There 
was but one good road in the island, that 
maintained mainly for military purposes be- 
tween San Juanand Ponce. At present there 
are 1000 kilometers of macadamized high- 
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way which will compare with any in the 
United States, and the system is being ex- 
tended as fast as the limited funds available 
will permit. There was no postal service 
worthy of the name, and only the most 
restricted electrical communication, whilst 
to-day all centers of population are connected 
by telegraph and telephone. 

In the most prosperous years of Spanish 
rule the total commerce of Porto Rico rarely 
amounted to $25,000,000 in value. It is now 
more than three times as great. There were 
no manufacturing industries, and agriculture 
was in a backward state, even though judged 
by the standards of the neighboring islands. 
The natural resources of the colony were 
generally neglected. Coffee culture alone 
was officially fostered. Fruit-growing was 

‘not upon a commercial basis. The production 

of sugar was insignificant. The tobacco 
raised was worth per pound less than half 
of what it is to-day. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE COFFEE INDUSTRY 


For many years before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War three-quarters of the 
total value of exports was represented by 
coffee. It was the mainstay of the country, 
its chief, and almost its sole, source of pros- 
perity. The great cyclone of 1899 practi- 
cally wiped out the coffee fincas and destroyed 
much of the machinery and buildings. The 
crop suddenly fell from 50,000,000 pounds to 
less than one-tenth of that quantity. During 
the distressful months that followed the 
visitation thousands worked for food and 
received their pay in bananas. Not a few 
died of starvation and many were saved 
from that fate by the aid extended to the 
stricken people by the United States. 


RAPID GROWTH OF SUGAR AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION 


Thus, when Porto Rico came under our 
control it was in the depths of depression. 
In July, t901, civil government was estab- 
lished in the island and the doors of the 
United States were thrown open to the free 
entrance of its products. From that time 
dates the beginning of its reformation. 

The change of sovereignty, which worked 
detrimentally to the coffee industry, by de- 
priving it of accustomed bounties and closing 
to it favorable markets, made possible a 
great development of the business of pro- 
ducing sugar. During the Spanish régime 
cane was grown and sugar manufactured by 
out-of-date methods, many of the mills em- 


ploying animal power and the open-kettle 
process. The output was a mascavado grade, 
produced at a loss of 40 per cent. in extrac- 
tion. With the encouragement of free trade 
between Porto Rico and the United States 
an almost instantaneous change took place. 
Capital embraced the obvious opportunity 
with alacrity. Modern mills, of the highest 
type, were erected. Extensive areas were 
planted in cane where previously never a 
stalk had been seen. The annual crop ad- 
vanced in value from less than $5,000,000 to 
$24,500,000, and sugar land that might have 
been bought ten years ago for $30 an acre is 
now worth six or seven times as much. Nor 
do these figures indicate an approach to 
Porto Rico’s limit of productivity in this 
staple. At least half as much acreage as that 
already occupied by cane is unused, but 
available, and the government is adding to 
the area by irrigation on the southern side of 
the island, where the rainfall is often in- 
sufficient. 

Both the cultivation and manufacture of 
Porto Rican tobacco have improved immeas- 
urably in the last decade, previous to which 
the product was a heavy, coarse leaf, devoted 
mainly to local consumption. Early efforts to 
introduce the poorly made Porto Rican cigar 
to the United States market encountered fail- 
ure and discouragement. But, with the appli- 
cation, under American direction, of new 
methods, growing wrapper leaf under cheese 
cloth, proper curing, and expert manufacture, 
a demand was created. Now the product of 
the island rivals “‘Havana’”’ tobacco in flavor 
and appearance. The exports of the former 
have grown from little more than $500,000 
in 1901 to nearly $6,000,000 in the past year. 

The revolution in Porto Rican agriculture 
is indicated not only in a transformation of 
the face of the country, but also in changed 
economic conditions. Ten years ago, cattle 
was one of the principal items of export. 
Now, steers in large numbers and great quan- 
tities of meat are imported, because they can 
be bought more cheaply than they can be 
produced. The pastures have been broken 
up and devoted to the production of sugar, 
tobacco, and fruit. Land has risen in value 
to a point where it cannot be economically 
used for grazing. 


SUCCESSFUL FRUIT-GROWING 


The most remarkable feature of this de- 
velopment is the birth and growth of the 
fruit industry. The early years were a period 
of experiment and frequent failure. Methods 





























WHAT HAVE WE DONE IN PORTO RICO? 


that are successful in Florida and California 
did not give similar results in Porto Rico. 
Gradually, the efforts of the government 
experimental station and the persistence of 
enterprising planters evolved practices suit- 
able to the soil and climate of the country. 
Profitable fruit culture expanded by leaps 
and bounds until the annual export has 
reached a value of $2,000,000. So great and 
rapid has been the change in the quality and 
manner of packing the Porto Rican fruit that, 
whilst four years ago the shipments from the 
island were despised and discriminated 
against in New York, they are now sought 
and command the best prices. 

Cold calculation, based on the extraordi- 
narily favorable conditions, points to the 
speedy expansion of fruit-growing until it 
shall supply a greater proportion of the ex- 
ports than any other product, not even ex- 
cepting sugar. This is a consummation very 
much to be desired-in.the interests of the 
islanders. The fruit planter settles in the 
country with his investment and spends his 
profits where he earns them. On the other 
hand, the operations in sugar and tobacco are 
mostly controlled by corporations and indi- 
viduals domiciled in the States, who with- 
draw their surplus earnings, so that the local 
gain from these sources is represented almost 
entirely by the money paid in wages. Fur- 
thermore, whilst the latter industries afford 
hardly any openings for the small farmer, al- 
most the poorest may enterinto fruit-growing. 


MODERNIZED FARMING METHODS 


Rapidly the primitive processes of agricul- 
tural production that prevailed ten years 
since are giving place to modern methods. 
The steam plow is fast ousting its wooden 
prototype. Each year sees more machinery 
employed in the fields, and more intelligence 
brought to bear upon the cultivation of them. 
There is now about one-half of the arable 
land under crops. A continuance of the 
present movement must result, at no distant 
date, in the entire occupation of the island’s 
cultivable area, and its subjection to intensive 
treatment. : 

The native planter has displayed a ready 
receptivity to the lessons of this latter-day 
development and a quick adaptiveness to 
the new order of things. Markedly increased 
efficiency in the peasant, or jibaro, is not to 
be looked for until he shall have been made 
a sound man physically. Meanwhile, a sys- 
tematic effort is being made to instil into 
the rising generation some knowledge of 





























A CUT THROUGH A WALL OF ROCK ON ONE OF 
PORTO RICO’S NEW MOUNTAIN ROADS 


agriculture and an inclination toward the 
scientific practice of it. Practical and theo- 
retical instruction is given to the children of 
the public schools. An extended course in 
agriculture and allied chemistry is offered at 
Rio Piedras by the University of Porto Rico, 
which is constantly graduating young men 
fit to act as teachers and as superintendents 
of plantations. 


THE PEASANT’S HANDICAP,—THE HOOK- 
WORM DISEASE 


The jibaro of Porto Rico is happily safe 
against the possibility of being supplanted in 
the fields of his own country by imported 
laborers, as the guajiro of Cuba has been. The 
former is a vital factor in the development 
of Porto Rico. Upon him, in the next and suc- 
ceeding generations, must depend in a great 
degree the progress and permanence of the 
prosperity upon which the island has entered. 
Every effort for his uplift and betterment 
will surely prove to be a good investment. 
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| prevailing anemia was made 
in 1899 by Major B. K. Ash- 
ford, M.D., in charge of one 
of the camps maintained for 
the relief of cyclone sufferers. 
The public and the authori- 
ties were slow to appreciate 
the vital importance of the 
knowledge thus disclosed. It 
was not until 1904 that the 
Assembly granted a small ap- 
propriation for the purpose 
of conducting a campaign 
against wncinariasis, as the 
disease is technically termed. 
The work has since been vig- 
orously présecuted, though al- 
ways with insufficient means. 


A MEDICAL AND SANITARY 
CAMPAIGN 




















A TYPE OF THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS BEING ERECTED 


THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND 


The jibaro has long lain under the stigma 
of being a lazy cumberer of the land. Every 
traveler, from Trollope to the tourist of yes- 
terday, has joined in a chorus of undeserved 
condemnation. The fact is that the languid 
movements, drawn features, and dull expres- 
sion of “el palido,” the pale man of Porto 
Rico, are calculated to lead the superficial 
observer to a false conclusion. If he should 
follow this lorn-looking laborer into the field 
at break of day and remain with him until 
the return home at sundown to the one sub- 
stantial, but far from sufficient, meal, the 
consequence would be respect for a man mak- 
ing a brave fight under a terrible handicap. 

The jibaro is a sick man, suffering con- 
stantly but mechanically performing the 
labors of the day with pathetic doggedness 
and the dull patience of the ox. Those who 
know him best wonder at the amount of work 
that he does under the circumstances. It is 
the testimony of physicians attached to the 
field hospitals that he applies for relief, not 
because he is ill,—he has never known what 
it is to be otherwise,—but “because he can 
no longer work.”’ 

The hookworm was imported to Porto Rico 
with the first slaves from Africa in the six- 
teenth century, and at the time that the 
island came under our care the infection had 
become so widespread as to embrace practi- 
cally all the country population and to ac- 
count for one-third of the total death rate. The 
discovery of the parasite as the cause of the 


Forty-five dispensaries and 
field hospitals are maintained 
throughout the island, at 
which 50,000 patients were 
treated during the past year, with the result 
of 40 per cent. of complete cures and about 
20 per cent. additional of pronounced im- 
provement. Since the inception of the un- 
dertaking, upward of 350,000 persons, or 
nearly one-third of the entire population of 
Porto Rico, have received treatment. This 
wide benefaction has been effected at an 
average cost of less than 70 cents for each 
patient. When we consider the ascertained 
fact that a cure results in doubling the 
efficiency as a laborer of the former victim, 
the economic feature of the case, waiving 
its humanitarian aspect, would seem to justify 
any measures to which the administration 
might resort for the extension and expedition 
of the campaign. 

The highest degree of success has been 
attained in the towns and barrios, where now 
the characteristically haggard face of the 
anemic is rarely seen. It is believed, how- 
ever, that 300,000 persons needing attention 
remain in the remote rural districts beyond 
the reach of the dispensaries. As the task of 
eradicating the disease from the centers of 
population is nearing completion, future 
efforts will be directed to the relief of sufferers 
upon the plantations throughout the country 
districts by means of regular visits by 
physicians. 

The methods of prevention and cure are 
surprisingly simple. Inexpensive medica- 
ments and proper nourishment will quickly 
route the parasite and dispel the anemia. 


























WHAT HAVE WE DONE IN: PORTO RICO? 


Infection occurs through the contact of bare 
feet with the earth and may be avoided by 
wearing shoes. 

It might be supposed that under such con- 
ditions the task of sanitation would be an 
easy one. This is not, however, the case. 
Since he has had unquestionable proof of its 
efficacy, the jibaro has become quite willing 
to accept the aid of the medical officers, but 
he cannot adopt changes in his habits of life 
with equal readiness. The gradual increase 
of the wage scale from 40 cents to one dollar 
a day, although accompanied by an increase 
in the cost of living, enables the jibaro to 
afford shoes. He generally possesses them 
nowadays, but has not become familiar with 
their use. He will wear them during a visit 
to the town, but on the tramps to and fro, 
mixed motives of comfort and economy 
prompt him to carry them slung across his 
shoulders. The younger generation, how- 
ever, are proving more appreciative of the 
advantages of footgear, and all school children 
are shod. 

Still more difficult is it to induce the jzbaro 
to change his diet, which was that of his 
father and grandfather before him. At 
dawn he rises and, with no more than a 
draught of “‘ cafe puya’’—coffee unadulterated 
—to stay him, works until noon, when he 
gets his breakfast of codfish, boiled in oil, and 
a banana, or a name. In the middle of the 
afternoon he has another drink of coffee, and 
at the close of the day eats a potpourri of 
codfish, rice, and the common vegetables of 
the island. 

This is very different from the regimen, 
richer in proteids and fats, that the sanitary 
officials would like him to adopt. Formerly 
the jibaro could not afford a more ample bill 
of fare and, in case of the least reduction of 
his income, was obliged to omit the accus- 
tomed codfish from his meals. At present, 
however, he should be able to spend a little 
more on food, and without doubt could do so 
if he would entirely eschew the aguadientie, of 
which he is somewhat too fond. 


A GOOD SCHOOL SYSTEM 


During last year one in every nine of the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico attended school, 
and this is a proportion that is not equaled 
in any other Latin-American country. 

The educational system is patterned on 
that prevailing in the United States, and the 
schools compare favorably with those of this 
country in respect to the courses, equipment, 
and the proficiency of the teachers. The rural 
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schools are the most numerous and the most 
potent in the general uplift of the people. In 
these the regular course covers the first four 
grades, corresponding to those of our public 
schools, but, with the general advance among 
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(Commissioner of Education, and Chancellor of the 
University of Porto Rico) 


the pupils, there is a constant extension of 
the work, in some cases through the sixth 
grade. About 250 traveling libraries are 
kept in circulation among the rural schools. 
All the teachers in the rural districts are 
native Porto Ricans, who are doing excellent 
work in extending elementary education to 
the most remote corners of the island. 
Graded schools are maintained in sixty-six 
of the urban centers. In nearly all of them 
instruction is given in English, but Spanish 
is one of the regular studies. Practical gar- 
dening, manual training, and instruction in 
cooking, are recently introduced features 
which should have unusual value in a country 
of almost primitive ignorance. In the cities 
of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez are con- 
ducted high schools from which the graduates 
find no difficulty in entering any college or 
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extension of our commerce 
with the neighboring re- 
publics. It is well under- 
stood that the desired results 
are retarded by our ignorance 
of the language, character, 
customs, needs, and methods 
of business of the peoples 
whose trade we wish to at- 
tract. The lack of a school 
for instruction in such mat- 
ters is widely felt in this 
country. 

Here, in Porto Rico, is an 
institution that offers more 
complete courses in the 
Spanish language and litera- 
ture than does any institution 
in the United States, and 
more extensive courses in 














English than may be 





HOW THE WELL-TO-DO PORTO RICANS LIVE,—AN ATTRACTIVE 
BUNGALOW IN WELL-KEPT GROUNDS 


university of the United States. For the 
benefit, mainly, of adults, 232 night schools 
are in operation with an enrollment of more 
than 10,000. 


A POTENTIAL PAN-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The public-school system of the island 
culminates in the University of Porto Rico, 
which was founded less than ten years ago, 
but has already attained a strong position 
and demonstrated its capacity for local use- 
fulness. The sphere of its influence should, 
however, extend far beyond the island. 

The United States is constantly entering 
into closer political relations with the coun- 
tries of Latin-America, and a strong move- 
ment has lately been set on foot for the 


secured anywhere in Latin- 
America. The highest 
results might be anticipated from the con- 
version of this local agency for learning into 
a Pan-American University, directed and sup- 
ported by the United States, which would be 
the chief beneficiary of its work. Men from 
North and from South might here gain the 
knowledge that they desire without the dis- 
advantage of a plunge into a distinctly foreign 
environment. The effects of personal inter- 
course between the representatives of various 
nationalities under such conditions would be 
of incalculable value in promoting social and 
business relations between the English- and 
Spanish-speaking peoples of the American 
continents. In fact, the many advantages 
that might be expected to accrue from the 
maintenance of the suggested institution 
upon liberal lines are obvious. 
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THE TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING ERECTED IN THE 
EARLIER YEARS OF THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


THE REMODELED SCHOOL BUILDING OF THE 
PRESENT DAY 
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THE CEREMONY OF CONFERRING THE BEAD HONORS UPON A CAMP FIRE GIRL 
FOR MERIT ATTAINED 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS OF AMERICA 
AND THEIR AIMS 


At last the girls of America are to have it was four thousand years ago, although, 
their own club, human and feminine in during that time, almost all other human. 
its appeal, nation-wide in its scope, and activities have become standardized and aré 
splendid in its ambition. Its aim is to make now scientifically managed. 
them more efficient, healthful, and happy as 
individuals and to teach them the value and 
charm of organization. Women have never 
had much experience with codperation. The In these modern days rhachinery and fac- 
new movement will teach them by instilling tory work have taken away from woman most 
the best qualities of the “gang” spirit into of what was formerly her productive labor 
the minds of the girls in their teens. and the picturesque part of her tasks. The 
The movement known as The Camp Fire factory and its products now replace the 
Girls of America is a medium through which spinning-wheel, the hoe, the grindstone, the 
American girls from twelve to twenty are to kneading-trough, the butter-churn, the sew- 
be gradually led to understand and to take ing-needle, and even, in part, the cooking- 
pleasure in performing those particular tasks range. More than this. The school has 
and in fulfilling those distinctive duties, taken away from our mothers the very foun- 
which, as. civilized women, will soon face dation task of: rearing children, that of their 
them. education. In fact, the joy of real creative 
Woman’s home work is now much the same work has largely disappeared from woman’s 
haphazard hodge-podge of all kinds of trades, life, and with this creative work has gone 
professions, traditions and relationships that much of the discipline that came with it. 
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PUTTING BEAUTY AND ROMANCE BACK 
INTO A GIRL’S LIFE 
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investing home duties with a 
new interest and glamour. 
It aims to standardize the 
activities of American girls 
by having them work at cer- 
tain specified tasks in con- 
nection with many other 
girls, and receive graded 
honors therefor. Thus the 
girls will be given a status 
in modern social and indus- 
trial life. 

The new organization, 
while modest inits inception, 
is national in its character 
and mighty in its ambition. 
It developed out of the 
various camps for girls which 
have been increasing in 
number very rapidly of late. 
Most of the few organiza- 
tions open to girls (very few 
in comparison with those 
for boys) are based on utility. 
Mere utility, however, can- 
not be expected to do much 
for girls to develop their 
character. In addition to 
utility, as one camp manager 
put it, ““we must supply 
poetry, adventure, and em- 
ulation as a stimulus to 
achievement.” Girls must 
have romance and gratifica- 
tion of their love of the 
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A CAMP FIRE GIRL TOSSING HAY 


Even some of women’s accomplishments are 
now regarded as less essential than formerly. 
Mechanical piano-players and phonographs 
have partly done away with the necessity for 
practice on musical instruments. In short, 
to-day there are not very many worth-while 
things left for the girl to do—things which, if 
she does not do them, will not be better done 
by some one else. Boys have many things 
they must do, but girls very few, and those 
have lost the magic attraction of usefulness. 
The organizers of the Camp Fire Girls’ asso- 
ciation have tabulated a list of work being 
done by young people. It shows twenty 
times as many opportunities offered to boys 
as to girls. This seems likely to be the real 
explanation of the restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with which the modern girl faces those 
homely tasks which contented and fully occu- 
pied her grandmother. 

The Camp Fire Girls’ idea proposes to 
change all this by the very simple process of 


beautiful. These the Camp 
Fire idea is to supply. 

Beauty and poetry, romance and emula- 
tion, are the foundation stones of the Camp 
Fire Girls of America. It is expected to take 
the place among girls that the Scout move- 
ment has taken among boys. Not only do- 
mestic activities, but rules of health are 
among its objects. Girls are to be taught the 
advantages of codperation; they are to be 
inducted into the mysteries and attractions 
of the gang spirit; they are to be made to 
want to know what is happening in the world 
around them; and to become resourceful and 
efficient. In short, they are to be prepared 
to be healthy, alert, useful and cultured mod- 
ern women. 

The society is organized in a series of orders 
with three principal ranks and tests for mem- 
bership. The “law” of the Camp Fire Girls 
is given as (1) Seek beauty; (2) Give service; 
(3) Pursue knowledge; (4) Be trustworthy; 
(5) Hold on to health; (6) Glorify work; 
(7) Be happy. 


5) 
7) 
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A CAMP FIRE GIRL TOSSING HAY 


Even some of women’s accomplishments are 
now regarded as less essential than formerly. 
Mechanical piano-players and phonographs 
have partly done away with the necessity for 
practice on musical instruments. In short, 
to-day there are not very many worth-while 
things left for the girl to do—things which, if 
she does not do them, will not be better done 
by some one else. Boys have many things 
they must do, but girls very few, and those 
have lost the magic attraction of usefulness. 
The organizers of the Camp Fire Girls’ asso- 
ciation have tabulated a list of work being 
done by young people. It shows twenty 
times as many opportunities offered to boys 
as to girls. This seems likely to be the real 
explanation of the restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with which the modern girl faces those 
homely tasks which contented and fully occu- 
pied her grandmother. 

The Camp Fire Girls’ idea proposes to 
change all this by the very simple process of 


beautiful. These the Camp 
Fire idea is to supply. 

Beauty and poetry, romance and emula- 
tion, are the foundation stones of the Camp 
Fire Girls of America. It is expected to take 
the place among girls that the Scout move- 
ment has taken among boys. Not only do- 
mestic activities, but rules of health are 
among its objects. Girls are to be taught the 
advantages of codperation; they are to be 
inducted into the mysteries and attractions 
of the gang spirit; they are to be made to 
want to know what is happening in the world 
around them; and to become resourceful and 
efficient. In short, they are to be prepared 
to be healthy, alert, useful and cultured mod- 
ern women. 

The society is organized in a series of orders 
with three principal ranks and tests for mem- 
bership. The “law” of the Camp Fire Girls 
is given as (1) Seek beauty; (2) Give service; 
(3) Pursue knowledge; (4) Be trustworthy; 

) Hold on to health; (6) Glorify work; 
) Be happy. 
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SHELLING PEAS TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A HAPPY SONG 


The official statement of the object is “to are three chief ranks, with certain costumes 
add the power of organization and the charm and order badges evolved in form from the 
of romance to health, work and play.”” There costumes and ceremonies of the American 
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A PICNIC DINNER IN THE WOODS 
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LEARNING TO PADDLE THEIR OWN CANOE 
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Indian. Fire is taken as emblematical of 
service and romance. From being-a Wood 
Gatherer, the girl attains, after receiving a 
certain number of honors, to the position of 
Fire Maker, and then to that of Torch Bearer. 
The outward and visible sign of her honors is 
a chain of beads which is awarded to her when 
the band is gathered around the ceremonial 
fire in ceremonial costume. This camp fire 
may be an actual fire in the woods when the 
girls are camping, or as simple as a single 
lighted candle if the future woman must work 
all day in a department store, and may meet 
with her associates in an upper room only once 
a week. The society is evolving a type of 
dress which shall be serviceable and attract- 
ive, which may be used upon all occasions, 
and combine the advantages of a uniform and 
a durable, simple, attractive costume. Fash- 
ion is to be routed, and health and simplicity 
attained. Among the rules of health to be 
inculcated are included sleeping with open 
windows in winter; refraining from candy 
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and soda water between meals; practicing 
folk-dancing and metal-working; athletics, 
such as swimming, sailing and boating, riding 
a horse and driving an automobile. _ It is pro- 
posed to utilize all existing institutions for the 
spread of this idea, not to federate them, but 
to provide a new spirit within them. The 
response in the form of clamoring for member- 
ship has already come in amazing volume 
from boarding schools, playgrounds, summer 
camps, settlements, Y. W. C. A.’s, and many 
home groups. These, it is hoped, will all be 
laboratories in which experiments will be con- 
ducted in the readjustment of the modern 
girl to her work and play. 


THE FIRE CEREMONIALS 


The Torch Bearer, the highest rank among 
the Camp Fire Girls, is a leader and her 
advancement depends upon the enthusiasm 
and success of the girls she leads. The real 
test of the organization is in the advancement 
from the first grade, that of Wood Gatherer, 
to that of Fire Maker. The necessary re- 
quirements are so nearly. descriptive of the 
scope and aim of the society itself that space 
is given for them here. The chief require- 
ments, in addition to service for three months 
as a Wood Gatherer, are: 

(1) To help prepare and serve, together 
with the other candidates, at least two meals 
for meetings of the Camp Fire; this is to in- 
clude purchase of food, cooking and serving a 
meal, and care of fire. All candidates work 
in rotation; that is, each does a different part 
of the work each time. Two meals prepared 
in the home without’ advice or help may be 
substituted. 

(2) To mend a pair of stockings, a knitted 
undergarment and hem a dish towel. 

(3) To keep a written classified account of 
all money received and spent for at least one 
month. ; 

(4) To tie a square knot five times in suc- 
cession correctly and without hesitation. 

(5) To sleep with open windows or out of 
doors for at least one month. 

(6) To take an average of at least half an 
hour daily out-door exercise for not less than 
a month. 

(7) To refrain from sodas and candy be- 
tween meals for at least one month. 

(8) To name the chief causes of infant mor- 
tality in summer. Tell how and to what 
extent it has been reduced in one American 
community. 

(9) To know what to do in the following 
emergencies: (a) Clothing on fire; (b) Person 
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in deep water who cannot £ 
swim, both in summer and 
through ice in winter; (c) E 
Open cut; (d) Frosted foot; £ 
(e) Fainting. - 

(10) To know the prin- 
ciples of elementary bandag-  § 
ing and how to use surgeon’s [= 
plaster. E 

(11) To know what a girl 
ot her age needs to know £ 
about herself. 

(12) To commit to mem- 
ory any good poem or song 
not less than twenty-five 
lines in length. 

(13) To know the career 
of some woman who has 
done much for the country 
or State. 

(14) To know and sing 
all the words of ‘‘My —& 
Country, ’Tis of Thee.” = 


PT 


HOW THE IDEA HAS SPREAD 


The idea has already 
reached not only into almost 
every State, but into most of —© 
the. cities in the country. E 
A number of out-doorcamps = —© 
have been organized, andin- £ 
numerable groups in cities 


and towns are already carry- [2 = 


ing out the work. They re- 
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results to the central or- 
ganization in New York. 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, au- 
thor, educator, and head 
of the Child Study Department of the Sage 
Foundation, is chairman of the Committee 
on Organization. He has associated with 
him some of the best known of those ladies 
and gentlemen:in every section of the coun- 
try who are interested in progressive socio- 
logical work. The symbol of the entire 

















(As she wears it in the house and upon 
more formal occasions) 


A CAMP FIRE GIRL IN THE REGULATION DRESS 


(As she makes it more comfortable for 
living in the camp) 


organization is fire. The watchwords are 
Work, Health, and Love. The first two 
letters of each of these words are combined 
so as to create the special new word, Wohelo, 
for general use. There is a Wohelo cere- 
mony intended to show how a picturesque 
form may be given to even the simplest act. 


















































‘THE POPULAR GAME OF VOLLEY BALL, SUITABLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD, AND REQUIRING 
SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


NEW GAMES. FOR THE PEOPLE 
BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


HE thinking world to-day is agreed that 
it is better to play yourself than it is to 
watch other people play. When we make of a 
game a spectacle, it becomes a kind of out-of- 
doors theatrical. It is amusemeng for the spec- 
tators and work for the participants and is 
not properly play for either. It may be a 
very pleasant sort of work, just as any dra- 
matic performance may be. It may be well 
worth while for both the spectators and par- 
ticipants in the same way. But play is an 
activity that is carried on for its own sake, 
for the joy of playing, and a game that is 
fought out for the glory of the school or the 
fame or popularity of the player is no less 
“professional” because it is paid for in higher 
values than money. It is all right to go to the 
theater, and professional baseball, whether in 
the American League or the American college, 
serves a real purpose; but it must be evident 
that it has not the power to renew and re- 
create the body, mind, and emotions that 
active play has. We asa people do not play 
enough. We loaf too much, and work too 
much, but of real play of the energy-produc- 
ing kind there is adearth. We get dyspeptic 
* and anemic and nervous from lack of exer- 
cise and despondent from brooding over 
things that we ought to throw off in recurring 
periods of joyous play. When we have a 
holiday many of us find our way to the saloon 
or some worse place, because we do not know 
what to do with our leisure. 
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It is scarcely possible that baseball or 
football should satisfy this need. Girls or 
women do not play either of them. Both 
are practically confined to boys and men 
between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
five. In this limited period of thirteen years 
not more than 2 or 3 per cent. are playing 
football on regular teams, and probably not 
more than 20 per cent. could safely play 
the American game. I doubt if more than 
10 per cent. of the boys and men of even 
this favored age are playing baseball regu- 
larly. The lack*of sufficiently large grounds, 
within the city, makes baseball almost im- 
possible for the average city dweller, and the 
lack of players makes it almost equally diff- 
cult for the denizen of the country. After 
one settles down to his life work in business, 
or shop, or office, or farm, he does not get 
enough general exercise as a rule, and his 
muscles stiffen along the grooves of his accus- 
tomed tasks. Baseball is too violent a break 
with indolent or specialized habits after 
twenty-five or thirty. In England a gentle- 
man plays cricket until he is sixty, but cricket 
is too slow for the American temperament. 
It takes too long to play a game. 

Some one may be inclined to press the 
claims of tennis or golf. Both of these games 
are played by girls as well as boys and also by 
men and women after their school days are 
over. But tennis and golf are not games of 
the masses. They are essentially aristocratic 
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games belonging primarily to the country 
club and the wealthy city club. It is im- 
possible to get space enough for these games 
within the city, and the expense required for 
the equipment and the privileges involved 
and the time required for the play put them 
quite beyond the means of the average man 
or woman. Probably less than 1 per cent. 
of our people are playing either tennis or golf. 
If we mean by a national game a game 
that a people plays, the idea that any of the 
games mentioned are national games of the 
United States is a delusion. We have no 
national games in this sense. 


INCREASING LEISURE 


It will be far more important for the coming 
generation to have an enthusiasm for some 
form of sport than it was for the past genera- 
tion, because leisure is becoming a larger part 
of life. We have a dawning consciousness 
that our inspirations and maximal experi- 
ences come mostly in those times when the 
spirit is free to follow its own guidance, that 
wisdom or money cannot compensate a per- 
sistence in toil that gives not time to live. 
When it comes to a twelve-hour day in the 
steel mills or ten hours of monotonous work 
in a factory, such a life is not worth living. 

Every year sees one or two States reduce 
the hours of labor for men and restrict and 
reduce the hours of work for women and chil- 
dren. The number of new hours that are 
thus given to leisure each year make an enor- 
mous total. It is becoming the habit of our 
people to take vacations from their own busi- 
ness or to demand them from their employers. 
Witness the tremendous growth of summer 
resorts throughout the country. According 
to Josiah Strong our national wealth is now 
doubling every fourteen years, and the rate 
is accelerating with each decade, owing to the 
great increase in machinery, power, and labor- 
saving devices. That we have a new con- 
science for a more equable distribution of this 
wealth is shown by a hundred and one move- 
ments having in view industrial insurance, 
safety appliances, the “minimum wage,” 
“standards of living,” etc. Of this same 
feeling the rapid increase of the Socialist 
party all over the world is another expression. 

Just now we seem to be standing on the 
verge of what may well be a new era in regard 
to leisure. The efficiency movement is upon 
us. Through the economizing of motions in 
the things done and efficient administration 
at the top, it promises that the work that the 
world has taken ten hours to do may now be 


done in five. A second factor no less im- 
portant is the enormous development of 
water power that is now going on throughout 
the country. This will mean inevitably that 
much that has previously been done by hu- 
man hands will now be done by machines, 
that the output and wealth will be greatly 
increased, and that many new opportunities 
for leisure will result. Ten years from now 
the work this country is now doing in ten 
hours may well be done in four or five. Lei- 
sure that comes upon a man or a people that 
are unprepared to use it always means dissi- 
pation. We must begin to prepare for this 
coming leisure. We need games that the 
people will play. 


VOLLEY BALL,—‘‘MADE IN GERMANY” 


The games to which I have referred in the 
title of this article are volley ball and indoor 
baseball. They are scarcely national games 
at present, perhaps, but they are coming in 
very rapidly, and they possess the character- 
istics which such games require. Volley ball 
is a game that we have imported from Ger- 
many. It is played witha balla little smaller 
and about half as heavy as a basket ball, over 
a rope or a net seven feet and a half high. 
The court is twenty-five by fifty feet in size. 
The server stands with one foot on the back 
line and bats the ball over the net with the 
palm of his hand. If it strikes the ground on 
the other side, it scores one. If it is returned 
and strikes the ground on the server’s side he 
isout. Twenty-one points area game. There 
may be any number of players on a side. 

This game has great advantages over any 
game that we have previously had. In the 
first place, it is a thoroughly good team game. 
In Washington, where we introduced basket 
ball and volley ball into the playgrounds at 
the same time, we found that we could get 
four or five teams in volley ball as easily as 
we could get one team in basket ball. The 
skill of the game consists in passing the ball 
from player to player on your side until you 
can knock it into an open space‘on the other 
side. Sometimes the ball will be passed back 
and forth over the net twenty times without 
its ever once touching the floor or ground,— 
something which rarely happens in tennis, 
which is a similar game without the team 
combinations. 

The net is seven feet and a half high, and 
the ball is often twenty feet in the air. It 
is the best corrective we have for the round 
and stooped shoulders and the flat chest, so 
often engendered in the schoolroom and the 
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office. One has to keep his head up and 
shoulders back in order to play the game. 
It would be hard to devise in the gymnasium 
any: better series of movements to straighten 
out the shoulders and stretch out the chest 
than the natural movements in playing the 
game. I believe also there is a certain ex- 
hilaration that comes from the mere fact that 
the head is held high and the glance is di- 
rected upward. 


MAY BE PLAYED INDOORS OR OUT 


Another great advantage that volley ball 
has is that it is equally well adapted for play 
out-of-doors or in a gymnasium. It is usu- 
ally played out-of-doors during the warmer 
parts of the year and in the gymnasium in 
winter, but it is a type of game that may well 
be played out-of-doors all the year round. 

The game is peculiarly adapted to the city 
because it is more economical of space than 
any other team game. The court is only 
half the area of the basket-ball court, and on 
this space twice as many players may have 
a good game, so that it requires only one- 
fourth as much space for each player. The 
ball is soft and light; it does not break win- 
dows or hurt passers-by. It can be played 
in the back yard,‘on a vacant lot, or in 
almost any kind of a school yard. 

Volley ball is a very inexpensive game. A 
rope or a net, a couple of slender posts, and 
a ball, costing altogether six or seven dollars, 
are all that are required. This is consider- 
ably less than half of the expense for basket 
ball. 


A GOOD GAME FOR YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of volley 
ball is its age range. Children will not play 
basket ball much before they are thirteen, 
and they will discontinue the game in the 
early twenties. On the other hand, they will 
begin to play volley bail at nine or ten and 
may continue to play until they are seventy. 
In the winter of 1910, I gave a playground 
course in Dr. Sargent’s gymnasium in Cam- 
bridge. There were four clubs of Harvard 
professors who came over to the gymnasium 
twice a week to play a modified game of 
volley ball. The youngest man on any of 
the teams looked to be fifty, and several of 
the men must have been nearly or quite 
seventy. Almost the only game outside of 
tennis that is being played by college facul- 
ties is volley ball. Practically the only games 
that the business men are playing in the 
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Y. M. C. A. gymnasiums about the country 
are volley ball and indoor baseball. 

Volley ball can be graduated to the strength 
by lowering the net or putting in more 
players. It can be made more strenuous by 
raising the net, increasing the size of the 
court, or reducing the number of players. 
Basket ball, the only other team game that 
we have been playing until recently that 
could be played in a small space, is a violent 
game having long periods of very intense 
activity with practically no relief. It is a 
greater strain upon the heart and lungs than 
even football. There are many boys and 
girls who ought not to play basket ball, 
while volley ball is safe for nearly every one. 

Basket ball has an element of personal 
encounter in it and fouls are hard to detect. 
Disputes and quarrels grow out of basket 
ball games very easily. In volley ball, the 
players stay on their own side; there is no 
personal encounter, or ‘rough house,” to 
guard against. 


AS A RURAL-SCHOOL GAME 


Volley ball is well adapted to the country 
and is often the only team game that can be 
played at the country school. In a one- 
room rural school there will not often be ten 
girls or ten boys old enough to play basket 
bali, and there almost certainly will not be 
eighteen boys old enough to play baseball. 
In volley ball the girls may play against or 
with the boys, so as to make up the number, 
or a very good game may be had with only 
two or three players on a side. It may be 
said that it is not best for the girls and boys 
to play together. Certainly the practice in 
the city schools and in the public playgrounds 
is to give the girls a play space that is separate 
from that of the boys. It is not a good thing 
for girls and boys to loaf about together, but 
there are no moral dangers that result from 
vigorous play together. There are few 
things that will do more to establish a healthy 
relationship between the sexes than such 
games as this, in which they may be almost 
equally successful. 


“INDOOR BASEBALL,”—A MISNOMER 


Indoor baseball was invented on the Hull 
House playground in 1894. Indoor baseball 
is a very bad name, as the game is played 
outdoors more than it is indoors. It is some- 
times called playground baseball, but this is 
no better name than the other. The game 
is like regular baseball except that it is played 
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NEW GAMES FOR THE PEOPLE 


with a large, soft ball from twelve to seven- 
teen inches in circumference on a diamond 
thirty-five feet on a side, instead of ninety 
as in regular baseball. The ball must be 
pitched “under-handed,”’ and there is no 
stealing of bases. 

The advantages of indoor baseball are 
similar to those of volley ball. The game 
requires very little space. It can be played 
indoors in winter, and outdoors the rest of 
the year. The ball is soft and does not break 
windows or injure passers-by. It can be 
played by girls as well as boys, and they will 
both continue to play it long after it has 
become unpleasant to throw a ball across the 
large diamond, to run so far, or to catch the 
hard ball. This has not been altogether 
realized by the American public at present, 
but we have in indoor baseball, in fact, an 
excellent game for people from thirty to sixty 
years of age, who have a love for the old 
game, but have begun to find it too stren- 
uous. 

Both indoor baseball and volley ball are 
peculiarly adapted for school use. There is 
a great new ‘interest in physical training 
throughout the country. Schools of physical 
training are developing rapidly and every 
year one or two new schools are starting up, 
but they are not altogether able to train 
workers fast enough to supply the demand 
that is coming in from the playgrounds, the 
settlements, the Y. M. C. A.’s, and the schools. 
Many of the physical trainers go out to 
school systems where there are no gym- 
nasiums, and the chief result in not a few 
places has been a few minutes in the class- 
room each day given to listless calisthenics 
which have not furnished to the children 
exercise, recreation, or fresh air. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Volley ball and indoor baseball show the 
way to a system of practical physical and 
health training in a system without gymna- 
siums or athletic fields. I suppose that the 
number of teams in these games is doubling 
every year; but educators are only dimly 
beginning to realize their significance. There 
are, however, many school systems in which 
they are being systematically introduced. I 
found there were from three to five teams in 
indoor baseball among the girls in every school 
in Houston, Texas, and in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, there are from five to eighteen teams in 
volley ballin each school. I happen to know 
about these cities, but there are others 
where much the same thing has been done. 
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In Germany three hours a week of physical 
training are required throughout the common 
schools, and a large part of the schools have 
two hours a week of required play, and organ- 
ized recesses besides. Three hours a week of 
required exercise is certainly not too much 
for growing boys and girls. During a con- 
siderable portion of the year, this exercise 
may well come from the games of volley ball 
and indoor baseball. If there are in a school 
five classes above the fourth grade, and each 
class has three periods a week, this would 
mean fifteen periods altogether, and three 
game periods each day. This could be easily 
managed in most school yards. Suppose a 
class contains forty pupils and approximately 
half of them are girls. The class is divided 
into four teams, two teams of girls and two 
teams of boys; or the girls and boys may play 
together on the same team, as is thought best. 
Almost any school yard will furnish room for 
two volley-ball or indoor baseball grounds. 
Of course the play will come out of the regular 
school time, the same as any other period of 
physical training. If the children tend to be 
noisy and disturb the school, the knowledge 
that noisy play will lose them the privilege 
will be a sufficient check. 

This would seem like a revolutionary move 
to many school authorities, but it is not really 
so. We have been giving two or three peri- 
ods a week to gymnastics in our school sys- 
tems very generally whenever we have had 
facilities for gymnastics, and here is some- 
thing that at the same time is better exercise 
than gymnastics, is good fun, and is carried 
on in the open air. Football and cricket have 
been compulsory in the English preparatory 
and public schools for a long time. About 
sixty different games have been introduced 
into the curriculum of the German schools. 
In the public schools of Gary, Ind., there 
is an hour and a half of organized play 
every day of the week in each of the ele- 
mentary grades. 

On the one hand, these games are offering 
to the schools excellent physical exercise that 
is adapted to conditions and that will cost 
very little,—almost nothing as compared with 
the cost of building gymnasiums. On the 
other hand, they are offering a preparation 
for the future that is quite as real as that of 
the common-school subjects. Recreation is a 
part of life, and an increasing part of it. It 
is no less necessary for the school to prepare 
for the right use of leisure than for the work 
to come. The school must see that increas- 
ing leisure does not mean increasing dissi- 
pation. 











ELIMINATING THE MIDDLEMAN 
BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


[N the search for some tangible reason for 
the high cost of living the public, or a vig- 
orous section of it, seems agreed in condemn- 
ing the middleman. Other influences are ad- 
mitted,—waste of natural resources, the new 
sources of gold supply, and the arbitrary ac- 
tion of trusts or combinations, but these are 
less easily reached. Throughout the country 
the middleman finds himself attacked from 
both before and behind, the producer and the 
ultimate consumer seeking by a series of ex- 
periments to come closer together. 


MAYOR SHANK’S WORK AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The attention of the country has recently 
been attracted to the vigorous experiments 
carried out by Mayor Shank of Indianapolis. 
That energetic executive discovered that 
potatoes, for which the farmers received 
sixty cents a bushel, were being sold for 
$1.60 a bushel in the city markets. A car- 
load of potatoes was therefore purchased in 
Michigan, transported and sold without loss 
at seventy-five cents a bushel,—less than 
half the former retail price. The market 
prices of potatoes thereupon fluctuated 
violently for a time, finally coming to rest at 
about ninety cents a bushel. 

The Mayor next turned his attention to 
selling meats, beef, mutton, pork, sausage, 
lard, etc., effecting a substantial reduction 
in prices. The price of poultry was reduced 
about eight cents a pound. Thereupon the 
Mayor gave up his active work in the public 
markets, but as a result of the campaign no 
local merchant has had the courage to return 
to the old prices and the public continues to 
reap the benefit. 


DES MOINES’ EXPERIENCE 


The same principle has been even more 
vigorously applied in Des Moines, Iowa. The 
prices of food products had reached an 
alarming rate, while the near-by farmer 
reaped very little benefit. An urgent demand 
arose for a direct market, but the influence 
of middlemen rendered it impossible. An 
ordinance permitting a municipal market was 
finally passed by the council and the Mayor, 
James R. Hanna, promptly opened one in 
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the City Hall Park. The relief was instan- 
taneous. A reduction of from 40 to 50 per 
cent. was effected on the general store prices. 
In this market to-day a special ordinance 
forbids all hucksters from purchasing and re- 
selling goods. The fight against the market 
has been very bitter. 

The coéperative market clubs have also 
brought relief from high prices in several 
cities. The general plan is to band together 
a number of housewives and purchase sup- 
plies in as large quantities as possible, and as 
directly as is practicable from the original 
producers. There are several flourishing 
organizations of this kind in Brooklyn and 
the plan has been widely copied. An inter- 
esting development of this movement has 
been a vigorous boycott which succeeded in 
lowering the price of butter. 


COOPERATION IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


The sanction and tacit sympathy of the 
federal government has been obtained for a 
very general codperative movement to serve 
army and navy men. The organization has 
been incorporated as the “Army and Navy 
Codperative Society,” with a working capital 
of $400,000. The list of directors is headed 
by Rear Admiral Marix, retired, of the navy, 
followed by Major General Roe, lately com- 
manding the National Guard of New York. 
Captain Henry Harrison Scott, who was in 
charge of camps and warehouses during the 
San Francisco earthquake, will leave the ser- 
vice to devote himself entirely to the society. 
An office has already been established in New 
York, another will soon follow in Washington, 
and a long chain of stores or depots will follow. 

The society plans to supply the army, the 
navy and marine corps, the revenue cutter 
service, and the militia of the various States 
and all national and State forces. The post 
exchanges and pay stores on board vessels of 
the navy are designed only for enlisted men, 
and it is this plan which is now to be ex- 
tended. The codperative stores will sell 
equipment, food, general supplies, and ap- 
parel. The articles for domestic consump- 
tion will be sold at the lowest remunerative 
rates. It is believed that prices which now 
obtain in the post stores may be duplicated. 
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The chain of stores will be modeled after 
the Army and Navy Codéperative Society, 
Ltd., of London, England. The British so- 
ciety has made possible a substantial reduc- 
tion in prices in widely scattered localities. 
A large illustrated catalogue is issued by the 
society, from which the customers may make 
selections. These catalogues reach the most 
remote posts, enabling the entire army and 
navy to share the benefits. The shares of 
the British society, issued in 1871, have in- 
creased in value sixty times, and in recent 
years have paid a dividend annually of 300 
per cent. The society is now capitalized at 
$300,000, divided into 1,200,000 shares. The 
capital of the American society will be 
divided into 40,000 shares at $10 each. The 
possession of a share permits the holder to 
buy from the society during life. The sup- 
plies will be sold only for cash. 


RAILROAD MEN COOPERATING 


One of the most ambitious of these experi- 
ments is announced by an organization of 
railroad men in Boston. It is intended to 
rival the great codéperative organizations of 
Great Britain and continental Europe, 
which have been adopted as a model. The 
society will be incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, which will later be increased to 
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$500,000. It is announced that 100,000 men 
employed on the railroads of New England 
will share the benefits. 

A great chain of stores will be opened to 
these employees where a variety of com- 
modities will be offered for sale at cost or 
thereabouts. Two such stores will first be 
established in Boston, to be followed by other 
establishments in all the railroad centers be- 
tween Boston and New York. It is expeeted 
that the wholesale buying for the entire 
group will make it possible to procure sup- 
plies at the lowest possible figure. Since the 
various stores will be run at cost, a substan- 
tial reduction in prices is believed to be as- 
sured. As the enterprise develops it is 
planned even to enter the manufacturing 
field, after the manner of the English and 
German companies. The codperative so- 
ciety will be directed by men prominent in 
railroad affairs of New England. 

An efficient organization has been built up 
by the farmers of northern New Jersey for 
marketing their produce. The Monmouth 
County Farmers Exchange, as it styles it- 
self, now has a paid-in capital stock of 
$75,000 and the stock shares with a par value 
of $5 have sold at $6 and are held at $7: 

The experimental stage has long been 
passed in this enterprise. During the past 
year the Exchange did $1,500,000 worth of 
business, securing very satisfactory prices. 





THE COST OF LIVING 


IN FRANCE 


BY JAMES EDMUND DUNNING 


(American Consul at Havre, France) 


Races cost of living in .Europe generally, 
and in France in particular, is as high 
in scale as it is in the United States under 
equal conditions. 

The so-called “cheaper living” in Europe 
is effected, when it is effected, by social differ- 
ences only, 7. e., a difference in the mode of 
life, not in the cost of sustenance. 

My observations, for which I claim no 
special superiority beyond some possible ad- 
vantage of very extended contact with the 
subject, lead to the conclusion that wherever 
European populations advance sufficiently 
toward the American mode of life, the expense 
thereof is like our own. The cost of housing, 
service, comfort, and subsistence is standard- 
ized on world-wide lines by world-wide eco- 


nomic and physical conditions. When auto- 
mobile tires are in special demand in North 
America, trade “booms” and prices rise in 
Borneo and Ceylon. The cost of producing 
furniture at Grand Rapids, Michigan, or of 
hauling beef to New York Harbor, influences 
that of housing and subsistence in the British 
Isles as quickly as the cable can transmit 
quotations. The sheep-herder in South 
Africa has heretofore got on in decency with- 
out tiled bathrooms and motor cars; but 
the day approaches when he will want those 
luxuries, and regard them as necessities, and 
when it comes he will pay for them about as 
we do, or perhaps a little more. 

It is only a question of comparison, and 
the growing human taste for luxury in living. 
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It is very truly, on the continent of Europe, 
what an eminent American once called it: 
“The cost of high living,—not the high cost 
of living.”” The mode of life has altered 
everywhere,—more rapidly and positively in 
our young country than in the older nations. 
For what our grandparents raised up out of 
the soil, we pay several prices to a series of 
middlemen, who bring us the product, har- 
vested, manufactured, packed, shipped, la- 
beled, advertised, vended, and delivered to 
our doors,—at so much per cent. of final cost 
to us for every step. 

In France, in 1911, the cost of living fre- 
quently exceeded that in the United States. 
It was a year of high food prices, to be sure, 
but so it was with us, for such movements are 
always theoretically and in these swift days 
nearly always practically world-wide. In 
Paris the maintenance cost of the average 
family was as great as that of the average in 
New York. Moreover, there never has been 
any actual “cheapness” whatever in Euro- 
pean life over the American. There has been 
a difference in the mode of life,—based simply 
and solely on the fact that Americans insist 
on luxury in living, regardless of the cost, 
whereas in Europe (until Americans began 
teaching it our method), price, and never com- 
fort, was the only question asked. Europe 
was rather slow to learn. Even now there 
are ,.but two or three steam-heated hotels in 
London, for example. Even now, after half 
a century of protest, American travelers find 
but few Italian, Swiss, or German hotels, 
apartments or private houses containing any- 
thing like the luxuries insisted on by us at 
home, and hence supplied (and paid for), as 
a necessary part of every roof-tree. There is 
hardly a first-class hotel in any city in 
America above the 20,000 mark which does 
not have its “rooms with baths.” In Amer- 
ican cities, for many years, houses minus every 
sanitary appliance save a sink-spout have been 
exceptional; nor does Europe yet know the 
sheer luxury foundin workmen’s houses suchas 
those in Washington, D. C., for instance where 
for $100 a year are given steam heat, hot water, 
a bath, cemented cellar, and electric light. 

Even in Paris there are still thousands of 
apartments without any bath arrdngements, 
or any of the things which we term ‘“con- 
veniences”’ and which the much more thrifty 
Frenchman calls “the luxuries.” Yet, in 
Passy, which is the home of the American 
colony in Paris, one finds almost American 
conditions,—electric lights, steam or hot- 
water heat, water on all floors, roomy kitch- 
ens, and baths. Thus, Paris is the best possi- 
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ble example of the Americanization of the 
Continent; because in the older portions of 
the city, where our luxury-loving people do 
not settle down, the ‘‘conveniences”’ are still 
those of half a century ago; while in the other 
sections, Passy, the Champs Elysée, and the 
Etoile, very nearly approximate average con- 
ditions (of course not yet the best conditions) 
in New York. 

There are apartments in Paris (I mean 
“‘flats”’) rented for as much as $20,000 a year, 
—which is close enough to New York’s pres- 
ent limit of $22,000. They are, of course, in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, which 
means a good deal in terms of dollars and 
cents. A first-rate apartment, in a good part 
of Paris for Americans, with all of the Amer- 
ican conveniences, can be had for from $1000 
to $3000 per year. A fairly good flat, in the 
same superior quarter, can be had for $800, 
but it will face a courtyard only, and will be 
small and dark. These flats, renting at from 
$1000 to $3000 will be smaller than similar 
New York apartments in number of rooms. 
The rent will not include heat, light, telephone, 
or constant elevator service. The servants’ 
rooms will be detached in the distant, un- 
chaperoned, and unheated attic. There will 
be no servants’ bath, no mail-chute, no inter- 
communicating telephone and no adequate 
central heat. 

The New Yorker pays, all other things being 
equal, no more for his housing than the 
Parisian does, while he has many more con- 
veniences, and many more ways of reaching 
the city by the numerous transportation lines. 
Add to this the almost unlimited choice and 
range of prices possible in New York, and the 
balance is very much against the French. In 
Paris the apartment hunter must take what 
he can find or stay in the pension with the 
inquisitive spinsters. In New York he can 
pick and choose according to street and light 
and quarter and convenience,—a dozen dif- 
ferent landlords competing for his tenancy, 
and all within whatever limit he sets upon his 
rent appropriation. And this is why it is 
easier to be housed in New York with the 
all-round dignity which has regard not only 
to oneself, but to those one comes in contact 
with in life, than it is in Paris, all other things 
being equal. 


HOTELS AND PENSIONS 


Average American hotel living is cheaper 
than European. In Paris I live sometimes 
in the Hotel R. in the Rue de Rivoli, and at 
other times in the Hotel B. in the Opéra; and 
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in New York I live in the Hotel C. in the 
Thirties, and between Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue,—the ideal spot for the transient 
dweller in the city. In all these houses, 
whether I stay one day or ten, I pay the fol- 
lowing and receive the following benefits: 





ITEMS Paris Paris New YorK LONDON 

Hotel R. Hotel B. HotelC. Hotel M. 
Room per day 50 100 80 100 
2 persons...... ($5.00) ($2.50 ($3.50) ($2.50) 
cae 100 0 100 0 
. reer 100 50 100 80 
eee 80 0 0 100 
Pe 100 50 100 100 

bie pow ,out- 

Meercwtsree-% 0 0 100 100 
Tele hone, in- 

SS ira oot Sale 80 0 100 100 
Elevator oe rae 50 100 100 50 
Sanitary appli- 

MEE ore: «: << 100 10 100 100 
pO RE ee 80 20 100 80 
|. IR : 50 20 100 10 
Service. . oe 10 50 100 80 
Mail chute... . 0 0 100 0 
Accessibilit iy. 80 100 100 100 
Class . ‘ee 80 50 80 100 
Cleanliness... . 50 20 100 100 
Fire protection. 10 10 100 10 
Cc : urtesy of 

A ear 50 100 100 100 
Intelligerice of 
rae 10 20 100 100 

Total points. 1080 6: 50 1760 1410 
Comparative Points. Best—100. Good—s0. Fair—50. 

Poor—20. Very poor—10. None—0. 


The difference in number of points is 
striking, and the basis of comparison does 
not seemunreasonable. There are, naturally, 
many New York hotels far more expensive 
than these three of the average grade I have 
purposely selected,—as there are likewise in 
London and in Paris. But the differing scale 
applies to all alike, and when the student 
passes above a certain level he finds in 
America a class of hostelry which Europe 
even at its best has never attempted. Out- 
side the larger cities the comparisons are even 
more impressive. Italy still manages to 
maintain an acceptable type of second-class 
hotel, in spite of advancing cost of operation; 
but elsewhere the second-rate accommoda- 
tions are far less attractive than can be found 
in America anywhere for half the price or less. 
Compare, for instance, the innumerable 
restaurants, even in New York or Wash- 
ington, where one has a first-rate abundant 
table-d’héte meal for fifty cents, with the sort 
of place in France or Italy where one might 
eat for two-francs-fifty 

It is, of course, unfair to use the extremes 
of comparison involved in Paris, London, New 
York, and Milan. The proper comparison is 
that offered by the provincial cities in each 
country, towns of about equal effective size. 
By “effective size” I mean that a city of 
from 60,000 to 100,000 population in America 
lives on a scale and demands recognition as a 
municipal individual such as in Europe is 
attained by no town below the 200,000 grade. 
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America is full of cities of the 20,000 class 
which are known all over the world in trade 
or literature; whereas the 20,000 city on the 
Continent is generally a mere village by com- 
parison. The difference is in the manner of 
provincial life, in separated houses, and in the 
greater independence of the individual in 
America. Some comparisons of capital com- 
mercial cities in several countries might be 
made: 


Items Paris New YorE MILAN 

Av.Victor Hugo 72d Street . 

Points Points Points 

CO See $2000 = $2000 50 $1000 = 
ee One 0 Two 100, One 

po Electric 100 Electric 100 Electric 100 

1 ee Deficient 20 Abundant100 Deficient 20 

Telephone... . Extra 10 Included 100 Extra = 

Elevator. .... Fair 50 Excellent 100 Good 80 

Accessibility. . Fair 50 Excellent 100 Excellent 100 

Convenience. . Fair 50 Excellent 100 G 
Kitchen...... Very Poor 10 Excellent 100 Good Pe 
| | ea 850 660 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


The cost of the food supply does not greatly 
differ in Europe and America. Certain arti- 
cles cost more in the Old World than in the 
New, and vice versa, depending upon circum- 
stances. In Italy sugar is higher because 
of the government tax. In France butter is 
twice the New York price because of limited 
supply and the fact that it is still a luxury. 
Meat is higher in Europe than with us be- 
cause it is farther from Chicago and Buenos 
Aires; fair wine and oil are cheaper there be- 
cause they are likewise closer to the sources 
of supply and are subject to no protective 
tariff paid by the consumer. 

One great reason why food prices run gen- 
erally higher in Europe than in America is 
because, not having any vast farm areas to 
draw upon as we ourselves have, a season of 
poor crops puts European cooks at the mercy 
of imports from foreign fields;—the high cost 
being increased by the cost of ocean carriage 
and the import duty at the port of entry. 
France ordinarily supplies herself with po- 
tatoes, for example, but in a bad crop year 
she has to buy part of the supply in the 
United States, paying not only a price ad- 
vanced in Aroostook County, Maine, on 
cabled news of shortened crops in Normandy, 
but rail haul to the Atlantic seaboard, ocean 
freight, import duty at Havre and inward 
railway freight to the Paris or other market. 

This item of long-haul applies to many 
articles, and tends to add an artificial burden 
to the total of delivered price. Handlers 
must cover themselves liberally against ever 
possible irregularities in the landing of cargoes 
at the ports, while in some commodities, 
notably fuel, the retail cost delivered to the 
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actual consumer sometimes represents a sheer 

leap, as much as 100 per cent., above the cost 

of the product at the mine or in the forest. 
In 1910-11 the following retail prices were 

paid by housekeepers in Europe and the 

United States (New York): 

COMPARATIVE SCALE OF RETAIL PRIOES (OUT- 


SIDE CAPITAL CITIES) 
Monts or NovemMser, 1911 


ARTICLES FRANCE UNITED REMARKS 
STATES 
Beef. ae $0.39 $0.25 
Lamb..... 49 -20 
Chickens. 35 .20 In France fresh; in 
America storage. 
Flour... en .08 .05 
Potatoes..... 0214 01% 
Corn meal... .08 .05 
BOO..... -10 06 
Suger....... -10 07 
2 > 1.15 60 
Coffec . 57 35 
Milk. . .06 08 Per quart 
Eggs. . .58 40 Per dozen 
Butter . 44 40 
| | 02% 02 
US ee .04 .03 Per pound 
Anthracite coal 13.50 7.00 


Note: In New York and other large American cities, 
department stores sell nearly all these articles (and many 
others) at very much lower prices than are here quoted. 


Account must be taken of the fact that in 
Europe the cook does the buying, and thus 
absolutely controls the food appropriation. 
She (male cooks are infinitely more trouble- 
some) keeps an account with her mistress 
which is really only a sop to the latter’s dig- 
nity, since there is no way of ascertaining the 
truth of the prices stated in it, even if one 
goes to the shops and personally interviews 
the cook’s friends and co-conspirators on the 
spot. Whether or not the prices for which 
reimbursement is demanded by the cook are 
genuine, she is paid a commission of one cent 
on each twenty cents disbursed (one sou per 
franc), which custom is fixed and has not been 
overset, according to very recent reports, by 
any of the transplanted American house- 
keepers who have proceeded blithely to 
France to revolutionize domestic methods. 
This commission is, naturally, charged on the 
retail price of the food, and does not come out 
of the grocer’s pocket. It amounts to five 
cents on the dollar, or to from $75 to $100 per 
year in the average prosperous upper-middle 
or professional class household in Europe. 

The truth is that in America the prudent 
housewife always knows (and generally by 
reference to her evening paper) the exact 
retail cost of every article of food and can 
go to the market any day and make her 
purchases on the basis of fixed and generally 
advertised prices; whereas, on the contrary, 
no French housewife above the humble class 
could do so, even were the prices available for 
comparison. As I have frequently attempted 
(not always successfully) to show to Amer- 
icans who have dreamed of the legendary 


cheap life of Europe, the only classes which 
live cheaply on the Continent are those at 
the two extremes of the social and economic 
scale, the comparatively poor and the com- 
paratively rich—the one by its identity with 
the market organization, and the other by 
multiplying the effect of certain special differ- 
ences in the rent of extensive property and 
the pay of domestic servants. To the middle 
class between, there is no escape from the 
toll exacted by the sundry middlemen. 

Added to the cook’s commission is the one 
month’s extra pay per year given to all 
servants in Europe at the New Year (though 
in Italy it is divided equally between New 
Year and the midsummer holiday on August 
20); and the numerous tips paid of necessity 
to clerks, messengers, delivery drivers, and 
similar people of all kinds. 

French cooks in France (like those in 
Italy) receive usually from $12 to $13 per 
month, plus the extras. Housemaids receive 
from $8 to $9. They are in no way so effi- 
cient as American servants of the same class, 
nor do the same servants work so well in 
Trance as they do when moved to America 
and settled in the different atmosphere. Men 
servants are paid from $12 to $20 per month 
and chauffeurs from $40 to $60, plus board 
and clothing. The last is a large saving over 
American pay for chauffeurs, but I am ex- 
pressly writing at this time of the very much 
greater number of people everywhere who 
have so far successfully managed to achieve 
dignity of living and firmness of soul unaided 
by an automobile. 

The average menage in France, maintained 
on a total income of not over $6000 or $7000 
a year, is obliged to employ, in addition to 
the usual two female servants and an occa- 
sional scrubber, one outright additional hand 
for heavy work. That is, it takes three in 
Europe to do the work of two with us. In 
lower-grade households, with one servant, the 
European “general” is a marvel of endurance 
and stupidity at $8 per month or so,—the 
mistress doing her share of the finer work. 
The ‘“‘capable girl for general housework” is 
now totally extinct abroad. 

It all depends, of course, upon the class of 
household under consideration, so that we 
might take three tabulated grades to com- 
plete our study,—three classes of households 
not in capital cities but in those of from 
70,000 to 250,000. Let us suppose our house- 
holds each to have two adults and three chil- 
dren, and one or more servants according to 
class. Clothing, as an ever-variable quantity, 
has been omitted altogether from the tables. 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE 


CLASS ONE (1 SERVANT) 


Cost oF HovusEHOLD Per YEAR 


EXPEND‘rURE UniteED FRANCE 
STATES 
Lye ip Rakes Toate $300 $: 300 
BMS 6 xan sys 35 25 
Heat and fuel. 65 75 
Food . ae 580 580 
Governess . Proeants Kita ‘ 
Cs” eee 208 120 
Commissions awe 30 
Extra month eT 10 
Housemaid . 
Extra month 
Scrubwoman. . 
Extra month 
Laundress.... . ee 50 
Butler 
Footman. : 
Chauffeur. .... £m 
TOTAL $1188 $1190 
WELI-BEING. 100% 70% 


CLASS TWO (2-3 SERVANTS 


3 CHILDREN) 






EXPENDITURE UNITED FRANCE 
STATES 
Rent. $1000 $900 
Light 50 75 
Heat and fuel. 100 200 
Food . ee 1500 1600 
Governess. ara 
| 2a 312 “i 56 
Commissions Sard 80 
Extra month eae 13 
Housemaid . 208 120 
Extra month ened 10 
Scrubwoman... pwack 72 
Extra month aa 6 
Laundress..... 156 120 
Extra month ictal 10 
Lo eee 
a month 
Footman...... 
Extra, month 
Chauffeur. .... 
oC 7S ae $3326 $3362 


WELL-BEING. 100% 80% 


REMARKS 


$160 


Part of French 
) washing done out. 
) Washing included 
|in America 


2 ADULTS, 


REMARKS 


$6 a week in 
America 


$249 
$4 awk. in America 


$130 
$78 
(| 2 days a 
~ week at $1.50 
in America 


$130 


CLASS THREE (2 ADULTS, 3 CHILDREN, 


8 SERVANTS) 





EXPENDITURE UNITED FRANCE REMARKS 
STATES 
ares re $3000 $1500 
Sars 200 150 
Heat and fuel. 200 250 
ue nak 6s i's 2500 2500 
Governess..... 520 180 
Cs 6 dcnes ts 364 168 
Commissions ares ate 125 
Extra month eerie 14 — 
$307 
Housemaid... . 208 120 ’ 
Extra month ater 10 —— 
$130 
( In Class 
Scrubmaid..... 208 120 +, Threesecond 
| maid 
Extra month whats 10 —— 
$130 
Laundress..... 208 120 
Extra month marie 10 —— 
$130 
Butlee «. ...c<<.0:s 750 240 
Jommissions 250 nt ate 
Extra month sine 20 
Footman...... 500 180 
Extra month awa 145 —- 
$195 
Chauffeur. .... 1200 600 Clothing 
Commissions 300 300 extra in 
Extras ..... awe 200 —— France 
$1100 
Tetat...... $10,408 $6,832 


COMPARATIVE 


WELL-BEING 100% 100% 
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To these three classes, which illustrate the 
grades of average society on both sides of the 
Atlantic between the workers and the rich, 
I add Class Four for purpose of comparison, 
to represent the workers. It is a very large 
class, more numerous in France as to absence 
of children, and represents the great mass of 
more or less inadequate couples who have so 
far lacked either gumption or opportunity to 
be more than instruments in the hands of 
others in the classes over them: 


CLASS FOUR (2 ADULTS, NO CHILDREN. 
NO SERVANT) 


Cost or HovusEHOLD PER YEAR 


EXPENDITURE UNITED FRANCE 
STATES 

Rent. . ; a $100 $100 

Light . ; ; 25 10 

Fuel. . ; ee ee 25 25 

Heat... . a nae 50 en 

Food. ; BAS 250 145 
UNE ee en in eee $450 $280 
CoMPARATIVe WELL-BEING 100% 20% 


It will thus be seen that at both ends of 
our comparison we have opposite advantages. 
In America our lowest social scale leads the 
entire world within its class for comparative 
well being. It pays much more for cost of 
living, but, where the money difference is 
about 60 per cent. in favor of France and the 
sheer cost of living, there is a difference in the 
comforts of life of 80 per cent. in favor of 
the United States. That difference, indeed, 
is easily sensed in every superficial way by the 
most cursory observers of conditions. 

In the center, however, in Classes One and 
Two, there is a strong tendency to equality 
in both countries. This is the lower middle 
class. On its more moderate scale (Class 
One) the cost of living is about the same, but 
the degree of comparative well being is 30 
per cent. less. In Class Two, slightly higher 
in the scale, all conditions, both in cost and 
comforts, practically balance. 

But in Class Three, the upper middle, 
which tends to merge into the rich, France 
leads us heavily. The fact is, deduced exactly 
from these tabulations but easily observable 
in its surface aspects by any watchful non- 
professional passer-by, that in France it is 
cheaper and as comfortable to live at about 
$10,000 a year or more. Below that scale the 
cost is equal and the comfort less than in 
America. 

The figures that I have tabulated seem to 
sustain the proposition set forth in the 
beginning of this article that one can live 
more cheaply in Europe than in the United 
States only by adopting a different mode 
of life. 








COST OF TRAVEL AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


T is frequently asserted, and perhaps as 
often denied, that travel in Europe is more 
comfortable, faster and cheaper than in the 
United States. Strangely enough, varying con- 
clusions on these points are expressed even by 
those who have traveled more or less exten- 
sively on both sides of the Atlantic, although 
comparative cost and speed are matters of fact, 
not of opinion, and these facts are of record, 
accessible to all who choose to investigate. 
Rates of fare are published both in Europe 
and America, while the time cards will settle 
finally in all cases the question of speed. 
Time cards, to be sure, are not infallible 
prophecies of arrivals and departures, either 
in Europe or America. This recalls the oft- 
repeated assertion that European trains are 
more punctual than American. Unfortu- 
nately no authoritative data exists upon 
which comparisons can be based. The only 
official statistics regarding punctuality on 
either side of the Atlantic are those pub- 
lished by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, which show that 81 per cent. of 
the 734,103 trains run in the Empire State 
in 1910 were on time. The other 19 per cent. 
were delayed an average of 5 minutes, 36 
seconds. For so large a number of trains 
in all the varying conditions of traffic and 
weather of a year this may be regarded as a 
good showing. European trains may, or 
may not surpass this record; but at least 
they have not attained perfection. I have 
known a Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
train to leave the Paris terminus 18 minutes 
late, and have experienced* other slight de- 
lays on European trains. “2 


DISCOMFORT OF EUROPEAN RAILROAD TRAVEL 


Comfort alone is a matter of individual 
taste. To the traveler who prefers to be 
wedged tightly into a tiny box with from 
five’ to seven other sufferers, with no place 
to put his feet except in the lap of his v7s-d-vis, 
who returns the compliment: by breathing 
into his face because there is no place else to 
breathe, the European compartment car 
will continue to appear better than the roomy, 
well-ventilated American coach, or even the 
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parlor car or the sleeper. To those who are 
resolved to exalt the European “railway 
carriage” it matters not that it is of a type 
that has not been improved upon for three- 
quarters of a century. A large proportion 
of European railway carriages run on four 
or six wheels. Indeed, some of the finest 
examples of the continental car builders’ 
art, shown at the Brussells exposition of 1910, 
were of this style. Yet four-wheeled and 
six-wheeled cars were rejected because of 
their conspicuous unfitness in the earliest 
days of American railroading. They are the 
most rigid, hardest-riding vehicles it is pos- 
sible to design. They jolt, jiggle, and jounce 
in distressing contrasts to the smooth motion 
of a modern coach at home. Seat backs in 
the European compartment car being in- 
variably at right angles to the seat, it is quite 
out of the question to recline in an easy posi- 
tion, even if there were no one opposite, with 
knees almost touching your own. And the 
back being formed by the wall of the com- 
partment the passenger cannot sit erect unless 
he takes off his hat. 

Any one who, after a fair trial of such 
accommodations can say that they are ac- 
ceptable would, doubtless, prefer the frowzy 
European dining car, with advertising cards 
occupying every available area, to the clean, 
handsome American “diner,” with its glis- 
tening silver and snowy napery; while the 
meager and insipid table d’héte of the former 
would seem more appetizing than the gener- 
ous portions prepared to order by a competent 
cook in the latter. Since no final decision 
can be expected, the issue of comfort may 
be left out of this discussion. But no matter 
what one’s views may be on other subjects, 
a dollar is always one hundred cents, whether 
it be expended in Europe or in America. And 
a dollar will buy much more transportation 
at home than it will abroad. 


A COMPARISON OF RATES 


To demonstrate this fact the cost and time 
required for representative journeys in Eu- 
rope and America of as nearly the same length 
as practicable are given here. That the com- 
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parison may be as comprehensive as practi- 
cable within the limits of a brief article, trips 
of various lengths in various parts of Europe 
and America are cited, with the rate per mile 
and speed per hour in each case. 

In many cases the traveler in Europe can 
buy “rundreis” tickets for a round trip 
going and returning by different routes at a 
reduction amounting to from 3 per cent. to 
24 per cent. But American summer tourists 
also have the privilege of buying round-trip 
tickets at greatly reduced rates. For example 
the regular one-way fare between Chicago 
and Denver is $22.60; the round-trip summer 
rate is $30,—a reduction of 33 percent. From 
Boston to Phoenix, Ariz., the one-way rate is 
$73.90; round-trip rate $100.05,—a reduction 
of 32 per cent. From New York to Alex- 
andria Bay in the Thousand Islands, the 
one-way rate is $8.50; round trip, $10.50,— 
a reduction of 38 per cent. From New York 
to Pacific Coast common points the one-way 
rate on the differential lines, that is, the roads 
between New York and Chicago that on ac- 
count of longer distance and slower time 
charge $2 less between these points than the 
so-called ‘‘standard” roads, is $76.75. The 
regular summer season rate for the round 
trip is $105.80,—a reduction of 31/4 per cent. 
while on certain dates last season it was only 
$87,—a reduction of 43 per cent. 

To make the comparison between Euro- 
pean and American rates perfectly fair, 
special limited tickets may be left out of 
consideration, and only regular one-way rates 
used. On European railways there are first-, 
second-, and third-class rates. As American 
roads have but one class their rates, with 
Pullman fares added, may be compared with 
European first-class rates, although this 
seems hardly equitable. The tourist who 
pays first-class fare, nearly a half more than 
second-class, on a European train gets noth- 
ing whatever for the extra money but a 
different color in the upholstery. The com- 
partment is exactly the same size as a second- 
class one, and the seat is identical in style 
and shape, the sole difference being that the 
first-class passenger in some instances is 
entitled to one-third of a bench instead of 
the fourth that the second-class passenger 
gets. The parlor-car passenger in America 
in return for his extra payment gets a large 
revolving chair in which he may recline in 
as many comfortable positions as his inge- 
nuity can suggest. 

The average American finds Pullman ac- 
commodations none’too good for him at 
home. He would be inexpressibly shocked 
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if he were caught riding in a day coach on 
anything but a suburban train. But once 
across the Atlantic he travels third class in 
England and second class on the continent 
and glories in it. European second-class 
rates may, therefore, be compared with 
American rates minus Pullman fare. Very 
rarely does the American tourist use foreign 
sleeping cars. On the other side of the Atlan- 
tic sleeping-car charges are so appalling that 
no one could sleep after paying them. 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE IN AMERICA AND IN 
ENGLAND 


The costliest ride to be had in America is 
on one of the fast trains between New York 
and Chicago. On these trains the fare is 
$30,—an increase of 50 per cent. over the 
regular fare on the standard roads. As one 
is obliged to pay Pullman ‘fare also in order 
to ride on this train the minimum rate may 
be said to be $35. A compartment or a draw- 
ing room would make it still more. The train 
covering the longer route runs a distance of 
979 miles, so that the rate figures out at 3.57 
cents per mile. In return for this expendi- 
ture the passenger receives in addition to his 
berth the use of a buffet, library and smoking 
car at one end of the train, a parlor in the 
observation car at the other end, the use of a 
bath, the services of a stenographer, a barber, 
and a valet, and he may obtain fine meals at 
reasonable prices in the dining car instead 
of buying a cold lunch in a pasteboard box 
as he might have to do in Europe, for dining 
cars are far from being in as general use in 
Europe as they are in America. Also the 
passenger on these fast trains covers the 
979 miles in 17 hours and 55 minutes,— 
which gives an average speed, including 
stops, of 54.41 miles an hour from start to 
finish. This is the fastest train for the longest 
distance in the world. The fastest train for 
the longest distance on the other side of the 
Atlantic runs from London to Plymouth on 
the Great Western Railway, 22534 miles, in 
4 hours, 7 minutes. This' gives an average 
speed of 54.8 miles an hour. There are some 
sixteen other scheduled trains in England 
and France combined that make greater 
speed, but the distances are short. The 
fastest scheduled train for any distance 
in England runs from Darlington to York, 
44 miles, at a speed of 61.7 miles an hour. 
The fastest train in France runs from Paris 
to St. Quentin, 9534 miles, at 61.8 miles an 
hour. The fastest train in Germany runs 
from Berlin to Halle, ror miles, at 55 miles 
an hour. Outside of these three countries 
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no scheduled trains attain a speed of as much 
as 50 miles an hour. ’ 

The nearest approach to this distance 
covered by a through train connecting im- 
portant cities in Europe is the route of the 
Sud Express from Paris to Madrid, a distance 
of 902 miles. Although this is 77 miles 
shorter than the route of the Twentieth 
Century Limited the Sud Express consumes 
26 hours and 13 minutes in covering it, which 
makes the average speed 34.36 miles an hour. 
The first-class fare for this shorter and slower 
journey is $32.95, while the sleeping-car fare 
is $12.06, or two and two-fifths times the 
Pullman fare for a longer distance. These 
two items alone foot up $45.01, or an average 
of 5 cents a mile, or $10 more for inferior 
accommodations than is charged for the 
costliest journey in America. Second-class 
fare from Paris to Madrid is $23.35, or 2.58 
cents a mile, which is $3.35 more than stand- 
ard fare between New York and Chicago. 


THE EUROPEAN BAGGAGE TAX 


But this is not the total cost of the journey. 
The American passenger is entitled to the 
free transportation of 150 pounds of baggage. 
In Europe, except in Great Britain, every 
pound of baggage, except ordinary hand bag- 
gage, must be paid for. No tourist can cal- 
culate these charges in advance, for the com- 
plexities of the baggage tariff are quite beyond 
the grasp of the ordinary mind. Theonly thing 
that can be counted upon with certainty is 
that they will be enough. I have paid as 
much as $2.48 on two trunks weighing 168 
pounds for a journey of 121 miles. At this 
rate 150 pounds of baggage, the amount 
allowed free on American roads, would cost 
the traveler from Paris to Madrid $16.60. 


LONG-DISTANCE RATES 


In comparing the less expensive trains in 
America with those in Europe the contrast 
becomes still more striking. The distance 
from New York to San Francisco is 3254 
miles by the shortest, and 3575 miles by 
the longest direct route. The regular one- 
way rate is $79.75 by the standard, and $76.- 
75 by the differential roads. Sleeping-car 
fare would bring the total up to $94.75 by 
the cheaper route,—which is 2.89 cents per 
mile. Even on a slow train consuming 28 
hours on the road between New York and 
Chicago, and allowing 3 hours wait for a 
train at the latter place, the journey from 
coast to coast would be made in 99 hours, 


which gives an average speed of 33 miles an 
hour. Faster trains make the run in 93 hours 
at the rate of 35 miles an hour. 

The longest distance traveled by a through 
train in Europe is from Paris to Constanti- 
nople, 2147 miles. The time required is 70 
hours, which gives an average speed of 30.6 
miles an hour. At this rate it would require 
8 hours longer to make the journey from New 
York to San Francisco than is required by the 
slow train already mentioned. The fare 
from Paris to Constantinople is $60.06; the 
sleeping-car fare $16.79,—making a total of 
$76.85, or 3.8 cents a mile. This rate would 
add $22.45 to the fare between New York 
and San Francisco. 

Lest it be thought that the rate between 
New York and San Francisco does not give 
a fair idea of average charges, take the fare 
from New York to Santa Fé, which is not 
a competitive point. The one-way fare is 
$48.95, or $61.95 with sleeping-car fare added. 
The distance is 2237 miles, or 180 miles 
farther than from Paris to Constantinople, 
while the fare is $11.90 less and the time half 
an hour shorter. 

The distance between Chicago and Denver 
is 1061 miles; between Paris and Naples 1063 
miles. Yet the former journey can be made 
in 28 hours at an average speed of 38 miles 
an hour, while the latter consumes 4o hours, 
the average speed being but 26.6 miles an 
hour. The difference in fare is also startling. 
The one-way fare between Chicago and Den- 
ver is $22.60; the sleeping-car fare $6, mak- 
ing a total of $28.60, or 2.7 cents a mile. 
From Paris to Naples the fare is $32.40; the 
sleeping-car fare $14.37, or nearly two and 
a half times the Pullman rate: for the same 
distance, making a total of $46.77, or $18.17 
more than for the same distance in America. 
The rate per mile is 4.4 cents. Second-class 
fare between Paris and Naples is $21.85, 
or 2.05 cents a mile. 

Express trains make the run from Paris to 
Lucerne, 396 miles, in 12 hours. The first 
class fare is $14.10; second-class fare $9.60, 
while 150 pounds of baggage, which goes free 
in the United States, would cost $1.80 more. 
The distance between Chicago and Minneap- 
olis is 422 miles, which is covered in 12 hours 
and 45 minutes. The fare is $8 and a parlor- 
car seat is $1 making the total cost $5.10 less 
than the first-class fare for a shorter distance 
in Europe. Few Americans would think of 
making so long a journey in a day coach, 
though it could be done far more comfortably 
than in a second-class compartment in Eu- 
rope. By this method of traveling the Amer- 
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ican journey would cost $1.60 less than the 
second-class fare for a shorter ride in Europe. 
If one had baggage the difference in favor 
of the American trip would be still greater, 

Express trains between London and Glas- 
gow make the run of 401 miles in 8 hours and 
15 minutes, which gives an average speed 
of 48.5 miles an hour. This is 15 miles an 
hour faster than the Chicago-Minneapolis 
train, but the fare is much higher, being 
$14.50 first-class as compared with $o, in- 
cluding parlor-car fare for a greater distance 
in America. Even third-class fare between 
London and Glasgow is 25 cents more than 
first-class railroad fare between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. The Empire State Express 
makes the run of 439 miles between New York 
and Buffalo in 8 hours, 45 minutes,—half an 
hour more than the time required by the 
English train for a trip 38 miles shorter. 
This is an average of 4.37 miles an hour faster 
than the English trains, yet the fare includ- 
ing a parlor-car seat on this limited train is 
only $11.25, or $3.25 less than first-class fare 
on the English train. 

One may make the journey of 238 miles 
from Frankfort to Leipsic in the brief space 
of nine hours at a charge of $8.28 first class, 
or $6.16 second class. The distance of 225 
miles between New York and Washington is 
covered in 5 hours for $5.65 railroad fare and 
$1.25 for a parlor-car seat,—a total of $6.90. 
At the German rate the trip would cost go 
cents more. 


ITALIAN TRAINS AND SERVICE 


Italian passenger trains require anywhere 
from 514 to 8% hours to cover the 162 miles 
between Naples and Rome, the principal 
two cities of the nation, the average speed 
ranging from 19 to 29.5 miles an hour. The 
fare is $5.73 first-class and $3.97 second-class. 
This may be compared with the run of 143 
miles between New York and Albany, which 
is covered in from 3 to 4 hours, the average 
speed being 3534 to 47% miles an hour while 
the one-way fare is $3.10, or with parlor-car 
fare added $3.85. At the Italian first-class 
rate the fare would be $5.05. By riding in a 
day coach, not a difficult feat for so short a 
time, one could save 47 cents over the Italian 
second-class rate for the distance. And only 
those who have never seen an Italian second- 
class car could entertain any doubts about 
the superiority of the American accommoda- 
tions. 

The distance from- Genoa to Milan is 3 


‘miles greater than from New York to Phila- 


delphia; but the fastest Italian trains con- 
sume 3 hours and ro minutes in making the 
run as compared with 1 hour and 50 minutes 
between New York and Philadelphia. The 
first-class fare between the Italian cities is 
$3.42, while the one-way fare between New 
York and Philadelphia, with parlor-car fare 
added, is $2.75. The second-class rate be- 
tween Genoa and Milan is $2.40; the rail- 
road fare alone between New York and Phila- 
delphia is $2.25. And it must not be for- 
gotten that baggage must be paid for in Italy, 
as elsewhere in Europe. 


AVERAGES OF RATES 


Specific instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely, the comparisons always being 
to the advantage of American roads. To 
turn from the specific to the general, Euro- 
pean second-class rates, which vary with the 
speed of the train, range from 2.18 cents a 
mile to 3.5 cents a mile, the average being 
about 2.6 cents a mile, as compared with an 
annual average rate for all the railroads of the 
United States ranging from 1.962 cents a 
mile to 2.003 cents per mile. From New 
York to Buffalo the one-way rate by the 
differential lines is only 1.82 cents a mile. 

An American traveler who kept an account 
of his expenditures on eleven journeys in 
Europe aggregating 2154 miles found that 
he had paid out in fares $76.55; and for 
transportation of his baggage weighing 168 
pounds $19.42 making the total $95.97, which 
made the average rate 4.46 cents a mile. He 
paid regular one-way fares and never rode 
in a “train de luxe,” which is a European 
attempt at the equipment of a limited train. 
One train averaged 49.69 miles an hour, 
but others only averaged from 20 to 37 miles 
an hour, so the average speed for the whole 
distance was only 30.4 miles an hour. 

On returning home he made out a schedule 
of eleven journeys in America of as nearly 
the same length as those he made in Europe as 
was practicable, though the aggregate was 
57 miles more than the total distance trav- 
eled in Europe. For these trips the total 
cost at regular one-way fares, including 
parlor-car seats, was $60.15. Adding a pos- 
sible excess baggage charge of $2.75 brought 
the total up to $62.90,—an average of 2.86 
cents a mile, or $33.07 less than the cost of 
the European trips with which comparison 
was made. Furthermore, the average speed 
on the American trips was 38.6 miles an hour, 
or 8.2 miles an hour faster than the Evropean 
average. 
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A WORLD’S OBJECT LESSON FROM 


THE BRITISH 


DEMOCRACY 


BY W. T. STEAD 


[The following pages contain Mr. Stead’s interpretation of the meaning of England’s settlement of 
the great coal strike by the adoption of two new principles,—namely, the minimum living wage as a 
human right, and the settlement of industrial deadlocks by government action when the whole public 
welfare is involved. The tone and spirit of this article are strikingly characteristic of a journalist whose 
busy pen had worked ceaselessly for the uplifting of the masses of his fellow men and women through 


more than forty years. 


There is a prophetic and triumphant note in this last article of his that must 


thrill his friends and readers throughout the English-speaking world.—THE EpirTor.] 


Lonpon, April 1, 1912. 

[ * month I wrote, and wrote truly, that 

Britain stood on the brink of Hell. This 
month I write not less truly that Britain, hav- 
ing escaped Hell, is returning from the purify- 
ing flames of Purgatory. Whereat let us thank 
God and glorify His Holy Name forever. 
March has been a dark and dolorous month— 
a month of grim suspense and sore affliction, 
a trying month, a testing month, but never- 
theless it is likely to be remembered long in 
our annals as one of crowning mercy. ‘For 
whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,”’ 
and although “no chastening for the present 
is joyous, but grievous, nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby. Wherefore lift up the hands which 
hang down, and the feeble knees, and make 
straight paths for your feet.””’ How appo- 
sitely the familiar verses from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews apply to the present situation! 
For the making of straight paths, lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way, is the 
task to which the nation is now addressing 
itself, and we shall do well to take as our 
order of the day, “ Follow peace and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” 
Which lesson, if it be indeed taken seriously 
to heart, will be well worth the fifty millions 
sterling which Britain is computed to have 
lost in the Month of Trial. 


LIKE GOLD FROM THE FURNACE 


The fining-pot is for silver and the furnace 
for gold, but the Lord trieth the hearts. We 
have been tried, and we have not been found 
wanting. From the highest to the lowest, 
from the King upon the throne to the hum- 
blest of his subjects in the depth of the mine, 
we have been subjected to a stern ordeal, and 
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if we have not come out pure gold from the 
refiner’s fire, we can at least thank God and 
take courage from the fact that there has 
been so little dross to be burnt away. The 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor both 
referred in terms of gratitude and pride to 
the evidence which this stern crisis has re- 
vealed of the resources of our national char- 
acter. The way in which this strike has been 
faced and settled has been the admiration and 
the wonder of the world. “The British de- 
mocracy,” exclaimed a Norwegian observer, 
“has set an object-lesson to the world.” 
Even Maximilian Harden has been con- 
strained to pay a tribute of admiration to the 
self-control and the dignity with which this 
conflict has been carried on. A French corre- 
spondent chronicled in amazement the fact 
that at the fiercest moment of the social war 
leaders on both sides met as friends, and that 
the bitterness of the industrial strife never 
poisoned the relations of the men and the 
mine-owners. There were not wanting evil 
ones, emissaries of Satan, who were prompt 
to proffer counsels of hatred and malignity. 
The inciters to class hatred were busy on*both 
sides. But the.nation heeded them not. So 
it has come to pass that we can look back 
upon what threatened to be a plunge into 
Hell with the devout thankfulness of those 
who have emerged from the purifying fires 
of Purgatory. 


“BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS” 


First and foremost, honor must be ren- 
dered where honor is most due, to the King 
and his Prime Minister, for the patient, 
strenuous, and weariless energy with which 
from first to last they labored in the cause of 
peace. I say the King, because Mr. Asquith 
would be the first to acknowledge how keen 
was the interest taken by His Majesty in the 
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efforts made for the composing of the strife 
which threatened to convulse the realm, and 
how ardently and sympathetically His Maj- 
esty encouraged his Prime Minister to perse- 
vere in the paths of peace. Of Mr. Asquith 
it is difficult to speak too highly. From first 
to last he showed a statesmanlike appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the crisis. He made 
the appeasement of the strife the first order of 
the day and of every day. Surrounded by 
the chief ministers of his cabinet, aided and 
advised by the tried experts of the Board of 
Trade, he toiled day in and day out, week- 
day and Sunday, at the thankless task of re- 
moving misunderstandings, of clearing away 
obstacles, and of laying the firm foundations 
of a settled peace. He fought for peace as 
generals fight for victory on the field of battle, 
and if peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war, Mr. Asquith is indeed en- 
titled to the laurel crown and the victor’s 
wreath. More than once it seemed as if the 
combat was going against him. But he never 
faltered and he never feared. He fought the 
good fight from first to last with marvelous 
temper, with invincible resolve, and in the 
end he had the rare distinction of bringing 
the strife to a close amid the plaudits of both 
the combatants, and an outburst of grateful 
appreciation from the nation at large. To 
him, indeed, may be said, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


THE MINER 


If the first place belongs to the Prime Min- 
ister, the second must be accorded to the 
miners. There are a million of them, plain, 
uncultured men, who spend arduous lives in 
the constant presence of death, wringing from 
the deep hidden womb of the earth the fiery 
life that vitalizes the industry of the world. 
They were led by men of their rank, honest 
and painstaking, but who had never before 
been thrust into the limelight to play a lead- 
ing réle in a great national crisis. They had 
to hold their own in argument with the ablest 
brains which money could purchase and to 
confront day by day the picked intellects 
of the administration. That they blundered 
badly at times, that they occasionally fliriched 
where leaders of more moral courage or, let 
us say, audacity, might have greatly dared, 
and that they managed things so curiously 
that at the last they all went into the lobby 
against the bill which conceded to the full the 
individual minimum wage for which the 
strike was originally declared—all this may 
be admitted. But over and above all these 
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things stands the fact that these leaders, with 
a divided counsel and an impatient million, 
never lost their temper or self-control, always 
confronted their antagonists with a united 
front, and finally succeeded in achieving a 
triumph for labor which last year seemed to 
be altogether beyond the sphere of practical 
politics. And when the end came they 
showed neither exultation in victory nor re- 
sentment against their adversaries, but ap- 
plied themselves with a will to secure the 
speedy effacement of all traces of the war. 


THE NATION 


The strike was hailed at its inception as 
the most magnificent demonstration of the 
solidarity of Labor the world had yet seen. 
It was eclipsed before it ended by a still more 
magnificent demonstration of the solidarity 
of the nation. The struggle for the minimum 
wage in the mines incidentally entailed the 
total loss of all wages by nearly a million 
other workers, the paralysis of trade, the 
cessation of business. Men, women and chil- 
dren shivered in the bitter east wind before 
fireless grates. Advertisements are the stim- 
ulus of trade, and during the strike the adver- 
tising business was cut up by the roots. 
Printers’ Ink for April says a single advertis- 
ing agent canceled orders for £100,000 in the 
first three weeks of the strike. The railway 
companies curtailed their passenger services, 
and counted their losses by half a million a 
week. In the potteries and elsewhere private 
charity fed hundreds of thousands from day 
to day to keep them from dying of starvation. 
But in the direst hour of distress and of sus- 
pense there was neither panic nor passion. 
Silently and uncomplainingly, rich and poor 
set their teeth and grimly decided to see the 
thing through, helping each other as best 
they could until the ordeal was over. 


It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more fierce and strong 
In high humanity. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The government, meaning thereby all men 
in administrative positions, both local and 
national, showed themselves worthy of their 
trust. If any exception may be noted—such 
as the prosecution of Tom Mann and the Syn- 
dicalist printers, errors of judgment due to 
excess of zeal on the part of local functionaries 
—they are but the exceptions which prove the 
rule. The local authorities, it is true, had 
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but little to do in the task of maintaining 
order. The miners themselves maintained 
such order that the Chief Constable of Wigan 
jocularly declared that he would have to put 
his policemen on short time. But on the few 
occasions on which order was imperiled the 
authorities acted with energy, but without 
flurry. The Home Secretary made no parade 
of troops, but the moment they were needed 
they were dispatched in sufficient force to 
make resistance impossible.. But the chief 
burden of the government fell upon the broad 
shoulders of John Burns, and nobly did he 
respond to the trust. Mr. Burns has been of 
late years somewhat too much absorbed in 
the administration of his department to 
appear much in the limelight. This crisis 
brought him his reward. Confronted by a 
widespread distress and unemployment, com- 
pared with which the Lancashire cotton 
famine was a fleabite, John Burns addressed 
himself to the work of coping with the emer- 
gency with splendid composure and tireless 
energy. It is an amazing fact that during all 
these trying weeks not a complaint and hardly 
a question was addressed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Firmly putting his foot down up- 
on panicky proposals, some of which emanated 
from the highest quarters in Church and State, 
Mr. Burnsapplied himself diligently to encour- 
age, to direct, and to stimulate the administra- 
tion of relief by local authorities and voluntary 
agencies throughout the country. 


PARLIAMENT 


The House of Commons showed up admir- 
ably in the late crisis. The great National 
Palaver showed that it could on occasion 
hold its tongue. Silence in certain crises is 
golden, while speech is only silver. Much im- 
patient nonsense was written by some news- 
papers about the duty of debating in public 
delicate questions which were the subject of 
negotiations in private. But the House was 
unmoved by these gadflies of the lobby. So 
long as an amicable arrangement was possible 
it held its peace, and when legislation became 
necessary it legislated with a rapidity that 
almost takes away the breath. The House of 
Lords also deserves a word of praise. It 
effaced itself. If only it would follow the 
same course in other crises it would earn a 
high place among those institutions which 
have done their duty. The debates in both 
houses were not unworthy of the occasion. 
They were neither protracted nor irrelevant. 
The speeches even of the most extreme men 
were moderate and sensible as befitted the 
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representatives of a nation in the throes of a 
crisis. The speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Thomas Lough, Mr. 
Brace, and Mr. Stephen Walsh were memor- 
able. Only one unworthy speech was deliv- 
ered by any leading man, and that was not 
spoken at Westminster. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The Opposition failed to rise to the occa- 
sion. It was throughout negative, reminding 
us of Disraeli’s famous aphorism, “Conserva- 
tism is the mule of politics that engenders 
nothing.” Mr. Bonar Law did well in depre- 
cating debate. He did well also in giving 
place to Mr. Balfour, whose return to the 
leadership—actuz' though not formal—was 
hailed with general enthusiasm. But, other- 
wise, none of the Unionist leaders distin- 
guished themselves. They suggested as pos- 
sible solutions methods which were mani- 
festly impossible, and they shrank afraid 
from the heroic counsels of Mr. Garvin, who 
for once has utterly failed to ride the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm. Once bit, twice 
shy is apparently the motto of the Unionist 
party. The worst thing about the Opposi- 
tion was that its note was throughout one of 
bitter, almost rancorous, dislike and distrust 
of Labor. It was said in the lobby that the one 
thing the younger Tories were wishing for was 
such a prolongation of the strike as would 
bring the soldiers into the field; for a few dead 
colliers would be a welcome addition to the 
assets of the Tory party. Of course this will 
be repudiated as a calumny. I merely chron- 
icle it as a story current in the lobby, and 
firmly believed by many Liberals. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


Ministers did not resort to legislation until 
all other means had failed. It was only when 
they found that all the miners and 65 per 
cent. of the mine-owners were agreed that 
there should be a minimum wage that they 
most reluctantly resorted to legislation for 
the purpose of coercing the recalcitrant mi- 
nority to stand in line with the majority. 
The act is loosely drawn, and as it provides 
no penalties for the violation of its provisions 
it may be regarded from one point of view 
as a mere pious declaration; from another 
point of view it is a revolutionary new de- 
parture. The vital clause is the first, which 
begins thus: 


1.—(1) It shall be an implied term of every 
contract for the employment of a workman under- 
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ground in a coal mine [which includes ironstone 
mines] that the employer shall pay to that work- 
man wages at not less than the minimum rate 
settled under this Act and applicable to that 
workman. 


Then, after setting forth exceptions and 
conditions, Clause 2 declares: 

Minimum rates of wages and district rules for the 
purposes of this Act shall be settled separately for 
each of the districts named in the schedule to this 
Act by a body of persons recognized by the Board 
of Trade as the joint district board for that district. 


The Board of Trade may recognize any 
body of persons which it considers fairly and 
adequately to represent both workmen and 
employers— 
the chairman of which is an independent person 
appointed by agreement between the persons 
representing the workmen and employers respect- 


ively on the body, or in default of agreement by 
the Board of Trade. 


This chairman will have a casting vote 
when men and employers disagree. If, in a 
fortnight after the passing of the Act, no 
joint district board has been formed, 
the Board of Trade may either forthwith, or after 
such interval as may seem to them necessary or 
expedient, appoint such person as they think fit 
to act in the place of the joint district board, and, 
while that appointment continues, this act shall 
be construed, so far as respects that district, as if 
the person so appointed were substituted for the 
joint district board. 


CONDITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


Workmen who are aged and infirm, and 
who fail to comply with the conditions as to 
regularity and efficiency laid down by the 
rules, are excluded from the benefit of the act. 
The act remains in force for three years. 
Wages fixed by the district board shall remain 
for twelve months unaltered except by mu- 
tual agreement. At the end of twelve months 
either party can give three months’ notice of 
their desire to vary the minimum. Existing 
special agreements to pay higher than the 
minimum shall not be interfered with. On 
the other hand, district boards may exempt 
mines from the general minimum by fixing a 
special minimum for such mines. The clause 
governing this matter is of great importance. 
It runs as follows: 

The joint district board of any district shall, if 
it is shown to them that any general district mini- 
mum rate or general district rules are not applica- 
ble in the case of any coal mine within the district 
or of any class of coal mines within the district, or 
in the case of any class of workmen, owing to the 
special circumstances of the mine or class of mine 
or workmen, settle a special minimum rate (either 
higher or lower than the general district rate) or 
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special district rules (either more or less stringent 
than the general district rules) for that mine or 
class of mines or class of workmen, and any such 
special rate or special rules shall be the rate or 
rules applicable to that mine, class of mine, or class 
of workmen, instead of the general district mini- 
mum rate or general district rules. 


Without this provision many mines would 
be shut down altogether. 


FIVE SHILLINGS AND TWO 


The only serious dispute arose between the 
miners and the government over the demand 
made by the former that Clause 1 (1), quoted 
above, should define the minimum wage as 
that of five shillings per day for adults and two 
shillings per day for boys, for those engaged 
at fixed wages. It was because this definition 
of the minimum was not inserted in the bill 
that the Labor party voted against the third 
reading. The demand was supported in the 
Cabinet by Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Bux- 
ton, and it met with much support outside. 
Personally, I thought the demand might have 
been conceded as a temporary provision, 
terminating with the provisional period dur- 
ing which wages were being fixed. The min- 
ers, however, would not listen to any such 
compromise, and the Cabinet was shut up to 
a plain yes or no to the demand that Parlia- 
ment should fix definitely for three years the 
five shillings and two shillings minima. Mr. 
Asquith, vigorously supported by Lord Lore- 
burn, Lord Morley, and, it is said, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, resisted the demand, not be- 
cause they regarded five shillings as excessive, 
but because they rightly questioned the right 
of Parliament to lay down hard and fast rules 
as to what should be paid in any industry. If 
this were done for the miners, similar demands 
would be pressed by all other trade unions, 
and there would be no end to it. Having 
constituted the district boards, it would not 
be wise to withdraw from them the right to 
fix the rates of district wages as well as the 
rates to be paid for hewing. The miners 
threatened to continue the strike unless their 
demands were conceded, but ultimately they 
consented to refer the question to a ballot of 
the men, which is now (April 1) being taken. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE MINIMUM BILL 


The more the Minimum bill is considered 
the more immense will be seen to be the new 
departure which it initiates. Henceforth, 
two principles become part and parcel of our 
industrial life. First, that the worker must 
have a reasonable living wage, and, secondly, 
that when men and their employers cannot 
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agree what that wage is to be, the government, 
through the Board of Trade, must step in and 
either organize representative district boards 
with an independent chairman to settle the 
question, or, if that is impossible, it must ap- 
point its own representative to proceed to the 
district and fix up the dispute. It is not com- 
pulsory arbitration. No penalties are pre- 
scribed in case either party disregards the 


award. But public opinion, which is a vague. 


but potent Chief Justice, will mete out sharp 
punishment to those who, after free and full 
hearing, repudiate an award either of the dis- 
trict board or of the Board of Trade. It is 
in trades disputes as in international arbi- 
tration. The award cannot be enforced either 
by law or by force. But the public has in its 
hands the Boycott. A strike persisted in 
after an award has been given would dry up 
strike contributions, would paralyze charity 
and cut down credit. On the whole, the Min- 
imum Wage bill is a maximum stride toward 
industrial peace. 


THE ‘‘CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE’’ QUESTION 


The indirect consequences of the Minimum 
Wage bill are even greater than any resulting 
from its provisions. The miners, after all, 
are but a million men and boys. There are 
forty-five millions of people in these islands. 
The Minimum Wage bill affects the million 
directly and the forty-five million indirectly. 
The nation has entered upon a new path. 
And the first outward and visible sign of the 
new departure is that the Condition of the 
People Question is now the first order of the 
day. The declaration of the government at 
the close of a brief debate on Syndicalism was 
perhaps of more importance than even the 
passing of the Minimum bill. Mr. Hobhouse 
said there was an amendment by Mr. Sher- 
well which more nearly expressed the views of 
the government than the motion before the 
House, and which they would be much more 
willing to accept. This amendment read: 


The interests of the state and of social order 
could best be secured by immediate consideration 
of the causes of the unrest now and lately prevail- 
ing among the working classes. 


Mr. Hobhouse went on to say that other 
countries had already caused inquiry to be 
made. He continued: 


The government were prepared and indeed had 
begun to make inquiry, some limited inquiry, as 
to the rise in prices andsthe cost of living in this 
country; but he thought it would be far more satis- 
factory to get a far wider inquiry than that which 
had been carried out in. other countries, and the 
government would be prepared to assent to some 
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wider inquiry than was going on at present. If 
his hon. friend the member for Huddersfield moved 
his amendment the government would accept it. 


“A FAR WIDER INQUIRY” 


If we turn to Mr. Sherwell for information 
as to the scope of this “far wider inquiry,” he 
leaves us in no doubt as to its far-reaching 
scope. Speaking a day or two after Mr. Hob- 
house, he said: 

I believe that the time has come when Parlia- 
ment must prepare for the new responsibilities 
which the needs of the times are thrusting upon it, 
by thoroughly and systematically investigating the 
conditions of social and national life, especially in 
so far as those conditions bear upon wages and 
prices and upon fluctuations in the cost of living. 
That will show us the way to remedies that cannot 
safely be sought without knowledge. Mr. Hob- 
house’s speech encourages me in the hope that 
Parliament will earnestly address itself to a thor- 
ough and far-reaching investigation of the condi- 
tions of life for the people. 


I suppose this means a Royal Commission, 
with a wide mandate. A series of small sub- 
commissions, each charged with one branch 
of the inquiry, would enable the work to be 
carried through with celerity. It is to be 
hoped the Condition of the People Commis- 
sion will not be like the Divorce Commission, 
which, after taking twelve months to collect 
evidence, is apparently taking another twelve 
months in which to make up its mind. Mr. 
Asquith is, however, not satisfied that a 
Royal Commission will answer. 


LOOKING FURTHER AFIELD 


The effect of the pacific settlement of the 
minimum wages question in Britain is likely 
to be felt far and wide throughout the world. 
For, as Lowell sang,— 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the 
broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from 
east to west. i 

Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the 
instantaneous throe 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s sys- 
tems to and fro. 

At the birth of each new era, with a recognizing 
start 

Nation wildly looks at nation standing with mute 
lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps 
beneath the Future’s heart. 


When the Minimum bill was passing a 
Scandinavian observer in the Lobby said: 
“This is the greatest event that has happened 
since the French Revolution.” And a vision 
of a new Heaven and a new earth has un- 
doubtedly begun to dawn on many darkened 
eyes all over the world. 
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CANDIDATES AND POLICIES DISCUSSED IN 
THE MAGAZINES 


the March number of this magazine 
attention was directed to the treatment of 
current politics in the popular American 
monthlies. The more recent issues,—nota- 
bly those for May,—are alive to what is going 
on in the pre-nomination campaign, and that 
large portion of the American public which 
depends on the monthly and weekly periodi- 
cals, rather than on the daily newspapers, for 
information and guidance in matters political 
will find in these publications articles that 
have a direct bearing on the present situation. 

The most comprehensive attempt to in- 
form the voter on the equipment of the sev- 
eral candidates for the Presidency, as dis- 
closed by their records, is Editor Ridgway’s 
dispassionate summary in Everybody’s, en- 
titled, ‘‘Weighing the Candidates.” Mr. 
Ridgway’s prefatory confession of his politi- 
cal faith is so terse, direct, ingenuous, and 
withal so characteristic that it is well worth 
quoting. 


I call myself a Republican progressive. I 
wanted Hughes four years ago, and strongly re- 
sented Roosevelt’s steam-roller for Taft, but voted 
for Taft. Said I would not again if he did not 
revise the tariff downward. Hedidn’t. I vote in 
New Jersey. Voted for Wilson. Gladof it. Do 
not believe in sacrificing state or country for party. 
Do not believe a man should be nominated for a 
second term unless the first term has made good. 
I believe in careful experiments in so-called popular 
government. Do not believe in recall of judicial 
decisions. On the fence as to the recall of judges, 
and Federal and high state officials. Consider 
Roosevelt the most remarkable man alive. Have 
no fear of third-term bogy. But regret Roose- 
velt’s candidacy. Believe he should withdraw. 
Will not support his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination. 

. There you have my prejudices, if they are preju- 
dices. 


Mr. Ridgway makes this candid statement 
of his beliefs in order that his readers may 
have a clear understanding of the personal 
equation involved in his attempt to summar- 
ize not only the achievements of each candi- 
date, but what is said in his disparagement. 
He has undertaken, as he says, to photograph 
each candidate’s features and color with a 
fidelity of a kinemacolor camera. Mr. Ridg- 


way merely asks his readers to read without 
prejudice as he has tried to write without it, 
and so far as it is humanly possible for a 
writer to divest himself of prejudice, we be- 
lieve it will be generally admitted that Mr. 
Ridgway has done this. He has made, it 
seems to us, a very fair presentation of the 
records of all the leading candidates now be- 
fore the country, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, and has summed up the most effective 
points that are made by their opponents. 

Something similar is undertaken by the 
World’s Work, in presenting, in parallel 
columns, the personal platforms of Taft, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Harmon, as made 
known by utterances of these candidates on 
various occasions. 


Shall President Taft be Renominated? 


By far the greater proportion of space in 
the magazines is naturally devoted to the 
claims of President Taft for renomination. 
An elaborate article on “The Forces Behind 
Taft” is contributed to the May McClure’s 
by George Kibbe Turner and Arthur Wallace 
Dunn. The article is prefaced by this signifi- 
cant editorial note: “From all present indi- 
cations an actual voting majority of President 
Taft’s party does not want him renominated. 
Taft will almost certainly be renominated; he 
may be reélected. The following article aims 
to explain this apparent impossibility and to 
show the master manipulators who are fram- 
ing Taft’s campaign, and his appeal to the 
support of the gigantic forces of con- 
servatism which have, in the past, aided our 
Presidents.” 

The writers begin with the declaration that 
in 1908 Taft was elected solely because he 
was believed to represent Roosevelt, and 
Roosevelt, to the American public, repre- 
sented the great popular cause—the individ- 
ual against the corporation, the progressive 
against the conservative. If President Taft 
is renominated and reélected, it will be 
because he represents exactly the oppo- 
site forces in the country to those he was 
thought to represent in 1908. ‘Four years 
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ago the general public was behind him; 
to-day the corporation is behind him, and the 
general public against him.” 

This brief extract gives the point of view of 
the entire article, which is fourteen pages in 
length and cannot here be quoted im extenso. 
In their opening historical survey the writers 
emphasize the point that the corporation 
influence in the United States never lost con- 
trol of the Presidency until the election of 
Roosevelt. Elihu Root and William H. 
Taft were both members of Roosevelt’s cab- 
inet. “They seemed to Roosevelt the most 
remarkable political minds he knew, and he 
wanted one of them to succeed him. Root, 
the acutest mind, was impossible. He had 
for years, as a lawyer, been one of the most 
valuable instruments of the corporations in 
America. Taft was finally nominated, and 
the country elected him in the behalf that he 
was Roosevelt. They had no other way, 
under our present party division, to estimate 
him on the main matter of political impor- 
tance. They knew nothing about him really; 
neither did Roosevelt. All he had observed 
was the action of a big, sedentary mind work- 
ing along, day by day, on the intellectual 
problems brought to it—an operation as dis- 
passionate and accurate as the ticking of an 
excellent clock.” 

The article proceeds to relate the history of 
the split between the administration and the 
progressive wing of the Republican party on 
the tariff issue and other questions, and de- 
scribes the President’s campaign for renomi- 
nation with special reference to the em- 
ployment of patronage machinery throughout 
the South. One thing upon which the writ- 
ers of this article believe the Taft managers 
are counting .as a great force in the Presi- 
dent’s reélection is the present active work of 
Wall Street in the Democratic party. The 
Taft managers, it is said, believe that Wall 
Street will certainly hunt down and destroy 
any anti-corporation candidate in the Demo- 
cratic party before he can be nominated. The 
party of the corporations is just now center- 
ing all its powers upon the destruction of 
Woodrow Wilson. In the meantime, the 
corporation candidates of States and section 
have been brought up to split the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic convention and make 
Wilson’s nomination impossible. It is felt 
by the Taft managers, according to Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Dunn, that in removing 
Wilson from the race Wall Street will remove 
the one possible man in the Democratic party 
upon whom the party of individual rights can 
concentrate its vote. Without such a candi- 
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date in the field on the Democratic side, it is 
believed that Taft can be reélected. 

One of the monthly magazine articles 
which is almost certain to be employed as 
campaign material by the Democrats, in the 
event of the President’s renomination, is con- 
tributed by Mr. Amos Pinchot to Pearson’s 
Magazine for May. This is a review of the 
incidents in the Alaska situation during the 
first half of Mr. Taft’s administration. The 
writer acted as an attorney in an advisory 
capacity during different phases of the Alaska 
controversy. He asserts that his principal 
interest in the matter has been that of a 
lawyer who has followed a case in which he 
happens to have a deep personal interest, 
which he believes should be called to the 
attention of the public at this particular 
time. He states that the text of the article 
has been carefully passed upon by other 
persons competent to testify to its accuracy. 
Every statement of fact in the article he 
declares, is a matter of record and may be 
checked up by any one who cares to consult 
the documents in the case. He further states 
that the article has been refused by a large 
number of magazines on the general ground 
that it reflects upon the integrity of the 
President. A great part of the material con- 
tained in Mr. Pinchot’s article was disclosed 
during the Ballinger investigation. 


A Plea for the President 


The preponderance of magazine articles is 
decidedly anti-Taft. It is a relief, therefore, 
to find at least one editor whose sympathies 
are frankly with the administration. Mr. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple of the National Maga- 
zine (Boston) comes to the rescue in the April 
number of his magazine. To him William 
Howard Taft appears as the man of the hour, 
“moving surely and firmly in meeting an 
issue of more crucial moment to the govern- 
ment than that that characterized the sound 
money campaign of 1896.” , 


With all the strength within him, without 
equivocation, William Howard Taft has taken up 
the gauntlet for sound const.tutional government. 
His reply to the challenge of his predecessor has 
defined an unmistakable issue of the campaign. 
President Taft insists that to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary is to take away the key- 
stone from the arch of free government. He has 
further insisted that irresponsible assaults upon 
the judiciary are a serious menace to enduring 
government, that they launch a rudderless ship 
of state on a sea of troubles. To deny that the 
people have ruled, he insists, is a reflection on our 
form of government, the pole star of which always 
has been, and always will be, the will of the people. 
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The cumulative force and experience furnished 
by the public career of President Taft inspire a 
confidence in his leadership that was not felt in the 
early days of his administration. Responsibilities 
often make the man, and the characteristic trait 
of William Howard Taft has been ultimately to 
secure results which are permanent and enduring, 
inspired by a spirit of broad-mindedness and fair 
play. He has patiently met the assaults from in- 
side as well as outside his party ranks. The un- 
swerving manner in which he confronted the tariff 
upheaval and pushed forward relentlessly for regu- 
lative and restrictive laws, safeguarding the inter- 
ests of all the people, irrespective of wealth or any 
other conditions, has back of it motives of real 
patriotism. 

Thoroughly aroused, he has entered the cam- 
paign of 1912 with the purpose of conserving the 
results of progressive legislation. His record as an 
executive has impelled fair-minded people to feel 
that meritorious work deserves recognition by 
reélection, according to the party traditions of the 
country. Indifferent as to the exploitation of per- 
sonal power or leadership, and with his mind and 
energy centered upon the fundamental principles 
of government, he has loomed up as a champion of 
sound principles and a leader to be trusted. Con- 
sistent, fair and judicial, he has never allowed the 
popular favor of the hour to sway him from the con- 
victions that inherently find expression in a ma- 
jority of the people to-day, as in other days when 
the insidious impulses were met and checked in 
electoral combat. 


Taft-Roosevelt Relations 


In the American Magazine for May, Mr. 
William Allen White gives his version of 
the facts and tendencies that led to the strain- 
ing of the relations between President Taft 
and ex-President Roosevelt, culminating in 
the open break. Mr. White emphasizes, in 
the opening paragraph of his article, the 
proneness of men to admire in others that 
they do not themselves possess. This human 
characteristic is frequently the basis of friend- 
ships between so-called opposites. In Mr. 
White’s opinion, this was the basis of the long 
friendship that existed between William H. 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt. As Mr. White 
points out, the qualities that each possesses 
as a man and a citizen are praiseworthy. 


Mr. Taft’s caution, his judicial indecision, his 
habit of waiting until the last bit of testimony is 
before him, in forming his opinions, and his insist- 
ence upon applying rule and precedent to all his 
important transactions, are as excellent human 
qualities as are Mr. Roosevelt’s intuitive way of 
taking short cuts to his decisions, and his insistence 
upon applying moral standards rather than those 
of rule and precedent in reaching his conclusions. 


It is entirely possible for men of these 
different temperaments to do a personally 
great team work together, and in small mat- 
ters these contrasting traits are lost sight of. 


. 
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It is only when men of these opposite traits 
find themselves opposed to each other in the 
leadership of men in a large way that the 
differences become serious. Then their op- 
posing points of view divide their powers into 
factions and parties, and this, according to 
Mr. White, is what has happened in the 
United States within the four years last past. 

Mr. White recalls the familiar facts that 
when he was nominated for the presidency, 
Mr. Taft was accepted by the progressive 
wing of his party as a progressive Republican. 
It was Roosevelt who persuaded the party 
that Taft was a progressive, and the party 
took Mr. Taft upon Roosevelt’s indorsement. 
In Mr. White’s opinion an obligation rested 
upon Mr. Taft to redeem Mr. Roosevelt’s 

















THEN AND Now! 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 


pledge when he went to the White House. 
But that Mr. Taft himself realized that obli- 
gation is made clear by a letter which he 
wrote to the editor of Collier’s Weekly just 
after his nomination by the Chicago Con- 
vention. In that letter he said: 


It is easier since we had Lincoln than it was be- 
fore to be a good President. He set astandard. It 
remained for Roosevelt to prove how the people 
will respond to a strong and true leadership, when 
the hour has come for great reforms. The policies 
which he inaugurated must be continued and de- 
veloped. They are right and they are the policies 
of the people. For that reason his successor may 
well disregard any charge of lack of originality, if he 
does not make an entirely new program of his own. 


Thus President Taft acknowledged that he 
was nominated by a party pledged to con- 
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tinue the so-called Roosevelt policies. As 
to the general understanding that in con- 
tinuing the Roosevelt policies the new Presi- 
dent would retain such members of the Roose- 
velt cabinet as desired to stay, the public, 
of course, has no direct knowledge. Mr. 
White, however, affirms that President 
Roosevelt, at least, shared the general under- 
standing. In thecase of one department, that 
of the Interior, the administration became 
unmistakably aligned against the Roosevelt 
policies, and it is a matter of history that 
when this led to the distrust of the country, 
the President stood by his Secretary and kept 
him in the cabinet. Commenting on this 
attitude, Mr. White says: 


Loyalty is a most necessary virtue. But a certain 
discernment in placing one’s loyalty would seem 
to be the part of wisdom in a statesman or even in 
a private citizen. It might be shown without 
trouble that President Taft owed as much to 
Roosevelt and the American people as he owed to 
Ballinger and his former clients. 


After the passage of the tariff bill, in 1909, 
President Taft’s administration became defi- 
nitely set in a reactionary course. Within a 
year patronage was being withheld from the 
progressives and the President undertook to 
read them out of the party. This reactionary 
tendency, in Mr. White’s view, was not set 
by conscious purpose; it was the natural ex- 
pression of the President’s character, “the 
reaction upon policies of the temperament of 
the man who sticks to the facts, sees no 
visions, reckons only in the powers that be, 
dislikes pioneering, chooses the soft way out of 
difficulties, and trusts in material rather than 
in spiritual forces to aid him in the extrem- 
ity.” President Taft desired then, as now, 
to be counted among the progressives. ‘‘He 
would like to go ahead, but desires to go de- 
cently and in order with the whole body of 
the troop and without missing a meal or los- 
ing much sleep on the journey; that means 
that he won’t get far.” 

The widening of the breach continued. Col- 
onel Roosevelt, after his return from Africa, 
believed that some things in the country were 
going wrong, and had definite convictions as 
to the proper way to set them right. He had 
no way of getting his convictions before Presi- 
dent Taft, and he, therefore, had only two 
courses left—to sit silently by and see things 


going wrong, or to take his convictions to the ff 


people. 


To say nothing would have been loyal to the 
President. To speak out was loyalty to his coun- 
trymen. What else could he do? He could not fit 
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He. 
could not discuss these matters with the President, 
except as an unbidden guest to the White House. 
So he talked to the public, and men said he was 


his convictions to the President’s course. 


treating his old friend badly. Yet if there was any 
obligation of friendship upon either side, any bur- 
den of gratitude upon Taft or Roosevelt, any pull 
of old relations that should tug at the conscience 
of either, the obligation or burden or tug should be 
upon Taft. For he was the beneficiary of whatever 
favors flowed from their relations. Yet he could 
not rise to admit it. He was and is bound by all 
the chains of a lifetime of easy-going habit to let 
things go so long as they do not involve official 
facts that call for immediate perfunctory pro- 
scribed action. 


Roosevelt and His Times 


The Adlantic Monthly’s recent appraisal of 
President Taft was noted briefly in our 
March number. In the May Afélantic the edi- 
tor, Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, contributes a five- 
page review of ex-President Roosevelt’s career. 
In Mr. Sedgwick’s opinion, the troubled pe- 
riod through which we are still passing will 
be ranked as one of the four critical epochs 
of American history. First came the struggle 
for self-government; next, the uneasy recon- 
cilement of the Republic with political democ- 
racy; third, the death grapple with slavery; 
and fourth, the battle for a completer social 
and economic freedom, the outcome of which 
no man can now foretell. To the future his- 
torian, Mr. Sedgwick thinks, it will be obvious 
that Mr. Roosevelt was fortunatein the times 
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in which he lived. Within the last decade 
and a half a new social ideal has come into 
its own. 


This quickened atmosphere of public life was the 
living breath in Mr. Roosevelt’s nostrils. It was 
nota rarefied atmosphere. Noclose, hard thinking 
was demanded of an executive; no midnight oil and 
columned figures. The nation was rich and could 
afford to waste its money. It did not want re- 
trenchment or economy. With a longing as 
pathetic as that of the French for their mythical 
equality of a hundred years before, Americans felt 
a vague passion for a new righteousness. What 
the public wanted, with its democratic demand for 
personality, was to see its new ideal take human 
shape, and Mr. Roosevelt was not unwilling to sit 
for its photograph. 


Thus it has come about that to many mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen Mr. Roose- 
velt, “if not the Sir Galahad of politics, has, 
at least, sought the grail.”” This modern hero 
has been by no means free from error, in Mr. 
Sedgwick’s opinion; but how many, he asks, 
of the leaders of history have lived the blame- 
less life? 


Because a man by great and signal service to his 
fellows has raised himself to eminence, shall we 
judge his defects more harshly than we judge the 
errors of those who have done nothing to throw 
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their sins into the shade? Is it not fairer that our 
gratitude should lead us to a larger charity? 


In his concluding paragraphs, Mr. Sedg- 
wick forecasts the verdict of posterity on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s public record: 


The best that a man does is his monument, and 
our children’s children will look back on Mr. 
Roosevelt not without gratitude. In their school- 
books they will study how Mark Hanna closed 
one era, and how a new and better opened with 
Theodore Roosevelt. They will remember that 
the love of money which defiled so many of his 
contemporaries left him untouched. They will be 
taught that, with a frail body and with no special 
gifts of intellect, he became the rugged and im- 
pressive figure of his time. They will mark how, 
born to ease and a pleasant life, he sympathized 
with the unfortunate and fought their battles 
against prejudice and inequality. They will read 
how he lived and preached a clean and wholesome 
life. Surely, these are lessons good for boys to learn. 

As I write there comes into my mind the figure 
of a workingman. Some years ago I saw him, 
seated in front of me in a trolley-car. The creases 
in his red neck and wrinkled face were soiled with 
sweat and dirt, and in his hand he held a news- 
paper close to his eyes as though the look of print 
puzzled them, while with a grimy forefinger I saw 
him trace, line by line, as his lips murmured the 
unaccustomed syllables, the words of one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s exhortations to be decent, to live 
clean, to play the game hard: That is the picture 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s achievements. 





DO THE COURTS STAND IN THE WAY 
OF PROGRESS? 


MA%oR GAYNOR, of New York City, 
who was for sixteen years a justice of 
the New York State Supreme Court, contrib- 
utes to Bench and Bar an article analyzing the 
relation of the courts to legislation and com- 
menting incidentally on the “recall” of judi- 
cial decisions. He shows, in fact, how certain 
decisions have been “‘recalled”’ by the people 
through constitutional amendment. He as- 
serts that the courts have frequently stood in 
the way of social and economic progress: 


In all ages, and pretty much everywhere, the 
courts have tried to apply their legal rules of thumb 
to social, commercial and economic matters, always 
with signal failure, and generally with injury to 
industry, commerce and the social good. 

Nothing is more distressing than to see a bench 
of judges, old men as a rule, set themselves against 
the manifest and enlightened will of the community 
in matters of social, economic or commerical prog- 
ress. The same is true in matters of morals and 
religious growth also. Jesus, Socrates and many 
who came after them, age after age, fell victims to 
judicial narrowmindedness. But the adverse 
decisions of courts have not been able to stop 


human progress. Sometimes they baffle it for the 
time being. Sometimes, by creating exasperation 
in the intelligent mind, they accelerate it. Not to 
quote other instances, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court remanding the negro boy 
Dred Scott back into human slavery only hastened 
the coming liberation of the slave. 


Mayor Gaynor then cites certain judicial 
decisions in New York which, he asserts, 
“were planted right in the path of economic 
and social progress.”” He begins with the 
tenement-house tobacco case, decided by the 
New York Court of Appeals in 1885 (98 N. Y. 
Reports, page 98): 


Good men and women who went around allevi- 
ating suffering and distress in poor tenements of the 
overcrowded districts of this city found tobacco 
being manufactured into its various products in 
these tenements. They found little children born 
and brought up there in the unwholesome fumes 
and smells of tobacco. They applied to the Legis- 
lature, and had a law passed forbidding the manu- 
facture of tobacco in such tenements for the future. 
The court held that it was “unconstitutional '’— 
that is to say, that the constitution of this State 
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permitted the manufacture of tobacco in poor tene- 
ments, and that therefore the Legislature could not 
forbid it. They professed to find this constitu- 
tional permission latent in the general provision in 
our State constitution that no one shall “be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.” 

The claim that the manufacture of tobacco in 
such places was detrimental to health, especially to 
the health of children, and might therefore be pro- 
hibited by the Legislature, received short shrift 
from the venerable and learned judges. They set 
themselves up as better judges of the question of 
health than the Legislature. They gave to this 
constitutional guaranty a meaning never dreamed 
of in England, from which we took it. The founda- 
tion of it is in Magna Charta. But no one in 
England up to this hour has ever imagined that it 
had reference to anything but the direct taking of a 
man’s property—z. e., of his chair, of his cow, of his 
lot—or the direct restraining of his physical liberty. 
Nor did it occur to our forefathers when they took 
it from England and incorporated it into those 
fundamental instruments of government in this 
country, State and national, which we call consti- 
tutions, that any meaning would ever be given to it 
except that which it then had. It had then only 
a direct meaning in respect of the taking of a man’s 
property or the depriving him of his liberty. More- 
over, it was a check on the executive branch of 
government only in England, and not on the legis- 
lative, and it was put into our constitutions in that 
sense. 

No one anticipated that it would ever be inter- 
preted as a check on legislative power also, 
although that interpretation has naturally followed 
from our system of government. But the carrying 
of it to extremes by casuistry is another thing. 
This tobacco case, in which the court showed so 
much sensitiveness for the rights of property.and 
liberty, and so little for physical, mental and moral 
health, was the final and full outcome of a course 
of constitutional exegesis which had set in in this 
country not many years before, and had for its 
object to embrace in the said constitutional guar- 
anty every legislative enactment which by its 
operation might indirectly or remotely restrict the 
use of property or liberty in its widest sense. Its 
development was rapid, and finally reached that 
point which has enabled the courts to stand in the 
way of measures for the public happiness, welfare, 
morals and progress, which are grown common all 
over the world, and finally become expressed in 
statute law here. 


The Mayor then reviews New York’s expe- 
rience with bakeshop regulation, the limiting 
of hours of labor for women in factories, and 
workmen’s compensation. The attitude of 
the courts toward all these forms of legislation 
has been made known to the country by 
Colonel Roosevelt’s writings and speeches. 
In conclusion the Mayor says of American 
judges: 

They do not seem to consider who is to protect 
us against them in their judicial legislation. Inthe 
cases of the underground bakeries, the manufac- 
ture of tobacco in tenements, the working of women 
in factories at night, and so on, was not the Legisla- 
ture, representing the community, as fit, at least, as 
any judge, ora bench of a few judges, mere mortals 


like the rest of us, to judge of the wisdom or 
advisability ‘of the laws passed, from the stand- 
point of the moral, economic and social welfare 
and progress of society? 


A Layman’s View 


Commenting in his own magazine on 
the Roosevelt proposition that has been 
discussed as the recall of decisions, Mr. S. S. 
McClure restates the proposal in a more gen- 
eral way as follows: American courts are now 
the judges of what laws American legisla- 
tures may or may not pass under our written 
constitutions. The people of a State should 
be allowed to approve or disapprove of the 
decisions of their own courts, when these de- 
cisions veto the acts of their legislatures. 

Looking at this matter from the point of 
view of the European observer this must 
seem an extraordinary campaign issue to be 
projected into American politics at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. For, in the first 
place, as Mr. McClure points out, the courts 
of the great nations of Europe have no such 
powers as these to take away; and, in the 
second place, for many years past the pro- 
posal to give such powers to the courts would 
have been considered highly reactionary and 
undemocratic. 

It is first cousin to blasphemy in the United 
States, as every political campaign loudly testifies, 
to assert that our government under our Constitu- 
tion is less democratic than that of any other 
country in the world. But it is exactly because 
our system of checks and balances so interferes 
with a simple and direct expression of the majority 
opinion that one country after another has taken 
it up, examined it, and put it.aside, to adopt the 
direct majority rule provided for inthe parliamen- 
tary system of England. 

The fact is that the civilized nations of the 
world, by an almost unanimous vote, are discard- 
ing the system of ‘‘checks and balances’’ which 
constitutes the American form of government. 
They are establishing instead the English plan, 
a system designed to register simply and accurately 
the will of the majority of the people. And in do- 
ing this they are in many ways leaving the United 
States behind in the advance of democracy. 


In England this matter was settled more 
than two hundred years ago in the great 
political campaign which set the Stuarts off 
the throne of England. Prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1688 it appears that the English courts 
claimed and sometimes exercised the power 
to annul the acts of Parliament; but with that 
revolution, which established the supremacy 
of Parliament, the last trace of the judicial 
negative disappeared. Ever since that time 
nobody has seriously questioned the right of 
the British Parliament to be constitutional 
judge of its own powers. 
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CLARA VIEBIG—A DELINEATOR OF GERMAN 
PEASANT LIFE 


URING the past twenty years a number 

of women writers have come to the front 
in Germany. Of these several had objects to 
promote, causes to further, or sex problems 
to discuss. Comparatively few wrote as 
artists; and thus it happens that only three 
or four can be fairly said to merit serious con- 
sideration from the purely literary point of 
view. Probably the most widely read woman 
novelist in German-speaking countries to-day 
is the late Baroness von Ebner Eschenbach, 
her Lotti die Uhrmacherin, Das Gemeinde 
Kind, and Genrebilder being, perhaps, first 
favorites. Since the death of the Baroness, 
the most prominent two German authoresses 
are Gabrielle Reuter and Clara Viebig. To 
the former “the middle class is anathema.” 
In most of her novels the heroine is ‘a woman 
of extreme sensibility who is cramped by her 
surroundings.” Her trilogy, Aus Guter Fam- 
ilie, Ellen von der Weiden, and Frau Burger- 
lin, treat respectively of a daughter, a wife, 
and a mother, each of whom “‘suffers much 
from uncongenial circumstances.” Writing 
of Clara Viebig in the Contemporary Review, 
Florence B. Low, some of whose observations 
have been quoted above, says: 


In no way is Clara Viebig more remarkable than 
that, unlike her sister writers, she has no problem 
to propound, no “‘axe to grind,” no cause to advo- 
cate; and it says much for the healthy tone of pub- 
lic opinion in Germany that her books have all 
gone into a great many editions, and have received 
the highest praise from both the critic and the man 
in the street. She is a genuine daughter of Ger- 
many, and therein the patriotic German feels it 
his duty, as well as his pleasure, to read her works, 
while as a true artist she needs must win praise 
from cultivated critics who recognize that she car- 
ries on the tradition of German literary art. Clara 
Viebig gives us the peasant as he really is: his 
dense ignorance, his hard struggle with a soil that 
vields the minimum of result for the maximum of 
labor, his wonderful power of endurance, the in- 
Huence of religion—the district is Roman Catholic 
—and the strength of human love, even among the 
roughest and most brutal of beings. 


Born in the Eifel district, her girlhood was 
spent in the town of Diisseldorf. When she 
was eighteen her father died, and she went to 
live with relatives who owned large estates in 
Poland. As she herself writes: “In the West 
and in the East, and in the Lower Rhine dis- 
trict dwell my three ‘loves.’ My heart be- 
longs to each, and to each I owe much happi- 
ness; but my highest happiness I owe to my 
art.” Her married life has been spent in 
Berlin, and here’she' has laid the scene of her 


novels—perhaps her finest—Das tagliche Brod 
and Einer Mutter Sohn. The former, pub- 
lished in 1900, made the name of the au- 
thoress famous throughout Europe. The 
book deals with the small tradesman and the 
servant-girl classes of Berlin, and may be 
briefly epitomized as follows: 


Mina, a fresh, honest, and affectionate peasant 
girl goes to Berlin in the expectation that her uncle, 
who has been regarded by her parents as a man of 
importance and wealth, will do great things for 
her. It turns out that he keeps an indifferent 
greengrocer’s shop, and her aunt a registry office. 
The latter, seeing that she is strong and indus- 
trious, employs her to do all the roughest, hardest 
work of the house. We are shown the daily strug- 
gle to live for the greengrocer and his wife; the 
petty meannesses of the inferior shopkeepers; the 
temptations of servant-girls and shop-girls; the 
search for work by the son, Arthur, feeble, incapa- 
ble, but not yet wicked. Overworked, underpaid, 
and underfed, her long life one round of toil from 
morning till night, Mina turns to the young man 
Arthur, who has shown a certain liking for her, 
with the inevitable results. When a baby girl is 
born Arthur is out of a situation, and Mina has 
been obliged to give up her place. The difficulties 
of the poor unmarried mother have never been 
more tellingly given; rejected by her own people, 
shamefully deceived by the man whom she had 
trusted, Mina almost determines to abandon the 
little girl in the public park, but when for the first 
time the little thing cries out ‘‘Mam-ma’’ her 
heart fails her. She resolves with that direct, sim- 
ple sense of what is right, which has not been cor- 
rupted by her city experiences, that the father 
must acknowledge their child, and she takes the 
little girl with her to the Reschkes’ shop. 

The meeting with Arthur, who has gone to help 
his mother, is dramatically told. The mother 
showers abuse on the girl, but Mina remains firm 
in her demand that Arthur marry her; and the 
latter, at last aroused to some sense of justice, con- 
sents. Their married life continues the struggle, 
for Arthur is constantly in and out of work, and 
sometimes, out of sheer desperation, he ill-treats 
his wife. But the book ends on a note of hope: 
through the kindness of Mina’s old employers she 
and her husband obtain a post as caretakers, and 
their daily bread seems assured. Into her heavily 
burdened and trouble-seared soul there penetrates 
a glimpse of the Invisible; on Christmas Eve she 
vaguely feels the presence of One who dwells be- 
yond the stars, and she murmurs the Lord’s 
Prayer. She will teach her little girl to pray. ‘It 
is good; it makes one’s life easier,’’ she says as she 
draws the child toward her. 


This gifted writer has published two very 
powerful dramas which show that she pos- 
sesses considerable dramatic talent — Die 
Béauerin and Das letzte Gliick. 

Only mere mention can be made of her 
Das Weiberdorf (published in 1900 and now 
in its 26th edition), Der Kreuz im Venn, and 
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the two historical novels, Die Wacht am Rhein 
and Das Schlafende Heer, which, taken to- 
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writer’s genius. Clara Viebig,’ whose full 
name is Cohn-Viebig, is in her fifty-third 


gether, show the many-sidedness of this year. She makes her home in Berlin. 


THE NEW NORMAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
IN LEIPSIC 
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FRAU HENRIETTA GOLDSCHMIDT, WHOSE WORK WAS 
THE BASIS FOR THE LEIPSIC WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


RIEDRICH FROBEL was the cham- 

pion of the idea that the child’s educa- 
tion should begin in the cradle and that the 
mother should be the first teacher. From him 
Henrietta Goldschmidt caught the flame of 
her life’s enthusiasm—the preparation of 
girls for their natural mission as guardian and 
instructress of the next generation. 

In 1871 Frau Dr. Goldschmidt founded in 
Leipsic the Society for Family and Public 
Instruction. Herr Dr. Johannes Priifer in the 
Woche (Berlin) traces the development of the 
Frébel-Goldschmidt idea from this Society 
to the new Normal High School which has 
just been opened in Leipsic under the presi- 
dency of Frau Dr. Goldschmidt, now an 
octogenarian, and under Herr Dr. Priifer’s 
legal and parliamentary assistance as man- 
aging director. The first society, says Herr 
Dr. Priifer, began kindergarten institutions 
for the poor, founded a seminary for teachers 
of kindergarten, and finally a lyceum for 
ladies. The lyceum was then something 
entirely new for the Germany of forty years 


ago. Higher education for women was un- 
known beyond occasional courses in modern 
languages, literature and the history of art in 
young ladies’ finishing schools. In the Gold- 
schmidt Lyceum, however, scientific lectures 
given almost exclusively by University pro- 
fessors were arranged in three and four cycles 
for women of riper minds. But Frau Dr. 
Goldschmidt felt that the lectures must be- 
come a permanent institution, with far greater 
scope and much stronger organization to 
supply the need for the increased demand 
made by civilization on the mother and the 
teacher who sometimes must take her place. 
In 1874 Frau Dr. Goldschmidt expressed pub- 
licly this great aim of her life, and decades of 
unassuming but vigorous efforts have passed 
by before the venerable lady attained her end 
through the philanthropy of a wealthy Leipsic 
resident. Last autumn the new High School 
opened its first term with a number of lecturers 
among whom are many celebrated in their 
specialties. The college owns several insti- 
tutes as well as the lecture halls. 

A particular feature is the Museum of 
Methods of Instruction. Every new idea in 
pedagogy is here examined and put to prac- 
tical test. There are five divisions: (1) Do- 
mestic Training, (2) Public Playgrounds and 
their Care, (3) Benevolent Institutions, (4) 
Educational institutions with particular ob- 
jects, (5) Societies for the encouragement of 
higher ideals or instruction among the lower 
classes. The Museum hopes to embrace 
gradually all methods available for modern 
instruction. There are special fields for prac- 
tical work in the City Home for Nurslings 
which is presided over by the Geheimen 
Sanitatsrat Dr. Taube, and in the public 
kindergarten of the college, which has been 
beautifully decorated by Walther Caspari and 
his sister, the representatives in Germany of 
the line of work Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
Jessie Willcox Smith and Rose O’Neill are so 
brilliantly following in America. Herr Dr. 
Priifer ends with the interesting bit of news 
that every educated woman over eighteen 
will be admitted as auditor to all of the lec- 
tures and practical courses of the college, and 
there are only statutes to govern admission to 
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the final examinations. The fees for the term 
are two dollars and a half for one lecture a 
week and three dollars and a half for a lecture 
twice a week. The Board of Directors con- 
sists of Frau Dr. Henriette Goldschmidt, 
Herr Dr. Priifer as Managing Director, Frau- 
lein Dr. Gosche, Frau Clara von Hagenow, 
Frau Senatsprisident von Pelargus, and Dr. 
Doren and Dr. Biermann, both professors at 
the University of Leipsic. 

Though a late comer in this field that we 
Americans have carried to the highest perfec- 
tion, it is instructive to note that our sister 
college in the Vaterland has outstripped us in 
generosity and liberality of outlook in two 


points: in the nominal fees and in the admis- 
sion conditions which will enable a great num- 
ber of young women to cultivate a genuine 
talent for training children without requiring 
of them a superfluous knowledge of calculus 
or even of physics. Many feminine minds 
that are lightning quick to find the path to a 
baby’s needs in his first gropings after con- 
sciousness have unconfessed and mortifying 
difficulties with compound fractions and 
Latin grammar. The donor of the funds for 
the college has preferred to remain nameless, 
which fact may perhaps contain a seed of 
high wisdom and good taste for our American 
philanthropists as well. 





RUSSIAN MUSIC AND TOLSTOY’S VIEWS 
ABOUT IT 


OMPARED with that of other nations, 
Russian music has but a short history, 

yet the claim has been made for it that “‘it 
depicts the true type of a Slav, the melan- 
choly, simple, and hospitable mujik, with 
more fullness of color and virility than, for 
instance, the German or Italian compositions 
depict the representative types of those na- 
tions.”” This view is expressed by Mr. Ivan 
Narodny in Musical America. In his opinion, 


Russian music as a whole is a true mirror of the 
Slavic racial character, its life, passion, gloom, 
struggle, despair and agony. One can almost see 
in its turbulent or lugubrious chords the rich colors 
of the Byzantine style, the half Oriental atmos- 
phere that surrounds everything with a romantic 
halo, gloomy prisons, wild mountains, wide steppes, 
luxurious palaces and churches, idyllic villages and 
the lonely penal colonies of Siberia. It really visual- 
izes the life of the empire of the. Czar with a mar- 
velous power. 


To the average West-European, Russian 
music “‘sounds sometimes too realistic, some- 
times too gay, sometimes too symbolistic, 
sometimes too sad, and is often lacking in 
unity and technic.” But that is the very 
nature of the Russian mind and emotions. 


Every Russian artist, be he a composer, writer 
or painter, hates to become artificial and intention- 
ally puts in his creation all the naiveté and inspira- 
tion of his race without polishing it too much. One 
can see this so distinctly in most of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies, in the songs of Moussorgsky and in 
his opera, ‘‘ Boris Godunow.” 

On the other hand, Russian music, more than 
any other of its arts, expresses the peculiar tem- 
perament of the nation, which is just as restless 
and unbalanced as its life. A Russian emotion 
is stirred only when it is gripped with something 
extreme, be it too sad or too gay, too glaring or 


too somber, so that everything must express pathos 
and joy to the very limits. The most typical in 
this respect are probably Rubinstein and Tschai- 
kowsky, the one more Oriental, the other more 
Slavic. 


Mr. Narodny, on the occasion of a visit 
to Yasnaya Polyana, once heard a discussion 
between Tolstoy and Rimsky-Korsakow con- 
cerning the compositions of Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky who had been guests of Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy had asked Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
opinion of the two composers in question. 
The conversation which ensued was in sub- 
stance as follows: 


“T look at them as introducers of Orientalism 
into our music,” said the great composer. ‘‘We 

















A CARTOON OF HIMSELF BY MODEST PETROVITCH 
MOUSSORGSKY 
(‘‘What Shakespeare was in dramatic poetry, that was 
Moussorgsky in vocal music,” says Claude Debussy) 
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are a semi-Oriental race, a bridge between the 
West and the East, and I think they are our pio- 
neers in representing that peculiarity. But do 
you know anything of Modest Petrovich Moussorg- 
sky, who did in music what Shakespeare did in 
dramatic poetry? He isa real giant.” 

‘“‘T am surprised to hear it,” replied Tolstoy. ‘‘He 
played some of his songs to me, but they seemed 
rather primitive and too realistic.” 

‘Well, that’s his power,” said Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow. ‘‘He is a great self-made man and will be 
appreciated only in the future. The trouble with 
him is that he created his music two hundred years 
ahead of his time.” 

“But we were speaking of Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky,” interrupted Tolstoy. “I like 
them both in their ways, but for some reason I 
prefer Rubinstein. Tschaikowsky’s melancholy is 
often terrific and makes me hate myself.”’ 

“‘T thought you were fond of tragedy.” 

“Not in music,” replied Tolstoy. ‘‘ Rubinstein 
stimulates my imagination, but Tschaikowsky stirs 
up my emotions and makes me look hopelessly 
at life and fate. An artist should not deprive a 
man of the last spark of hope but give him hope. 
I think that makes us so passive and brooding, 
while, for instance, Anglo-Saxons and Germans are 
active and their art is stimulating.” 

“Leo Nicholaievitch, I think you are right. 
But what do you think of our modern musical 
realism?” 

“T don’t care for it,’’ replied Tolstoy. ‘‘You 
are less realistic than anyone else of our modern 
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composers, especially. your friend, Moussorgsky; 
that’s why I like you most. But for some reason 
Wagner and Beethoven remain my most favored 
musical gods. I like beautiful harmonies and 
chords free from any dissonance. I like the Wag- 
nerian melody or the solemnity of Beethoven.” 

“That may be why you are so religious and look 
at art without ethical foundation as a degenerator 
of humanity. You want art and religion combined, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Tolstoy. ‘I want all our churches 
and monasteries to be transformed into public 
opera houses, concert halls and theaters. Why 
should they be six days empty and dead while on 
the seventh they are half filled with old men and 
women or curious children. Our clergy has put a 
premium on the temples and everything connected 
with them. Religion is made a sport and art is a 
sport. I want them combined, that’s all my ten- 
dency. All art must be uplifting, inspiring and 
free of charge for all humanity. I am too old to 
start a campaign in this respect, but I hope it will 
come.” 

“Wasn’t that also Tschaikowsky’s idea? I 
understood that you said to Tschaikowsky that 
syou did not like the idea of opera in its present 
form.” 

“‘T said so,’’ admitted Tolstoy. ‘‘But I did not 
mean to abolish opera entirely, as the newspa- 
pers-commented. I merely would like to see it 
transformed into a musical play, with prose in 
between, which is more natural. I like realism on 
the stage.” 


JOHN BY, OTTAWA’S LONG-FORGOTTEN 
FOUNDER 


NYONE searching for the city of Ottawa 

on a map of Canada in 1853 would have 
sought in vain. But he might have found 
instead what the maps of to-day fail to give— 
the name of Bytown, the town founded by one 
John By, an English officer, of whom Sir 
Richard H. Bonnycastle wrote more than 
half a century ago, “If ever any man de- 
served to be immortalized in this utilitarian 
age, it was Colonel John By.” Posterity, 
however, has not been generous to the Colo- 
nel. In 1854 the place was incorporated as 
the city of Ottawa; and with the adoption 
of the new name By’s claims to recognition 
seem to have been ignored. Indeed, “but 
for stray references in the pages of Canadian 
history and for a tardy proposal to erect a 
memorial at Ottawa, it might almost be 
supposed that they had been entirely for- 
gotten.” As Mr. Charles S. Blue remarks 
in the Canadian Magazine: 


What lends luster to his name and ought to 
secure for it a permanent place in Canadian history 
is the fact that he was the founder of the city 
which to-day occupies: the proud position of the 
capital of the Dominion. 


When the late Queen Victoria chose Ot- 
tawa to be the chief city of Canada, she 
merely dedicated what John By had created. 


He selected the site, planned its streets and 
spaces, and supervised the early stages of its con- 
struction; he first had the vision of its great des- 
tiny, and with rare energy and foresight directed 
his effort toward the fulfilment of that destiny. 


From Mr. Blue’s article we learn that By 
was born in England in 1781, and soon after 
receiving his commission in the Royal Artil- 
lery was transferred to the engineering branch 
of the service. He first came to Canada in 
1802, and was stationed at Quebec for nine 
years. In 1811 he was hurried to Portugal, 
took part in the siege of Badajos, was re- 
called to England, and eventually found him- 
self on the unemployed list.: In the spring 
of 1826 he was still “waiting for something 
to turn up,” when he received orders to pro- 
ceed a second time to Canada, to superintend 
the construction of the Rideau Canal. This 
was a work demanding “skill and resource 
amounting almost to genius, backed by amaz- 
ing fortitude and determination.” We con- 
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dense from the Canadian article some of the 
more striking features of the undertaking. 


Colonel By had to cut his way through a country 
where fogs and flood had hitherto reigned undis- 
turbed, a country the seat of ague and fever, of 
mud, marshes, and reptiles, where the only mode 
of progress was the bark canoe of the Indian. His 
surveys rapidly completed, he arrived in the village 
of Hull in September, 1826. The situation on 
the southern bank of the Grand River, as the 
Ottawa was then called, appealed to him, and he 
decided to form the entrance to the canal there. 
The hill now crowned by the Government build- 
ings at Ottawa was then a thickly wooded emi- 
nence; beneath was a beaver meadow; and be- 
yond stretched a dense cedar swamp. Into this 
solitude came By with a squad of sappers and 
miners in May, 1827, and immediately it sprang 
into life. The cornerstone of the canal locks was 
laid on Aug. 18, 1827, by the ill-fated Arctic ex- 
plorer, Sir John Franklin, who was returning from 
one of his northern trips. 


The difficulties and disappointments at- 
tending the work would have daunted most 
men. The first bridge built by Colonel By 
over the Grand River at the Chaudiére Falls 
was swept away by the spring floods, and at 
Hog’s Back, a few miles distant, a large dam 
nearly completed was destroyed by an ice 
jam. The Colonel himself contracted a fever 
from the effects of which he never fully re- 
covered, while his men suffered greatly from 
the severity and extremes of the climate. 


At last, after five years of the most arduous 
labor, performed under conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty, the Rideau Canal was completed, and on 
May 29th, 1812, amid fitting celebrations, the 
first steamer, called the Pumper, passed through 
the locks. 


It would be gratifying to read that By 
received in due course suitable honors at 
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the hands of his countrymen. Far from this 


‘being the case, no sooner was the Canal 


opened, than he was called home to stand an 
investigation on a charge of extravagance 
in his expenditures. It appears that “the 
Government of the day had been attacked 
on the ground of spending public moneys 
without the constitutional authority of 
Parliament; a scapegoat had to be found 
somewhere, and Colonel By was the victim 
chosen.”’ The blow to his pride plunged him 
into “low spirits,” as he himself wrote, and 
he died at Sussex, England, in 1833. Ottawa 
has indeed “‘a duty to perform to his memory 
that has been too long delayed.” 





ASPHALT—WHAT IT IS AND WHERE IT 
COMES FROM 


HE dictionaries in tracing the origin of 

the word “asphalt” assign it to the Greek 
asphaltos, a loan-word of uncertain but 
Eastern origin. A writer in the Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union, however, ingen- 
iously suggests that it may be derived from 
the Greek sphallo, “I slip,”’ with the prefixed 
negating a, which would give the meaning 
“slip preventer,”—a little irony of our lan- 
guage, “because in modern life, when we 
think of asphalt streets and pavements the 
slipperiness of them is the first characteristic 
to enter our minds.’’ Yet in early times its 


use undoubtedly was to “prevent from slip- 
ping,”’ especially as a cement “to hold in 
position the stone slabs out of which the 
palaces of Nineveh and Babylon were built.” 

Asphalt belongs to the substances desig- 
nated as ‘‘ bitumens,”’ of which there are about 
thirty varieties ranging from (1) the bitumens 
proper, such as the malthas of mineral tars 
and natural combustible gas, through (2) the 
coals (the pyrobitumens), to (3) the artificial 
bitumens, such as street and illuminating 
gas, paraffins, and the residua from many 
refining processes. The Bulletin writer 
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THE STORAGE OF CRUDE ASPHALT IN TRINIDAD 
(These deposits are believed to occupy the center of an extinct mud volcano) 


assigns asphalt to the first of the groups just 
mentioned, which he describes as ‘‘the prime 
efforts of nature’s laboratory;” but just what 
process is, is, he tells us, ‘“‘still unsettled by 
geologists and chemists.” 

The interesting fact for America in con- 
nection with asphalt is that “‘the industry 
centering around it has of late years passed 
from the Old World to the New, and that the 
asphalt supply in the Western Hemisphere 
seems to be able to meet the demand.” In 
Old Testament times asphalt or bitumen was 
used almost exclusively as a cement; and 
cisterns lined with it 3,000 years ago are still 
serviceable today. During the Middle Ages, 
however, its advantages seem to have been 
lost sight of, and it was ‘‘not until the nine- 
teenth century was reached that any industry 
was based upon it.” Who first suggested the 
use of asphalt for paving is not known; but 
“in France, some time after 1800 and _ before 
1850, attempts were made to pave a street 
in Paris with asphalt mixed with quartz.” 
As far as America is concerned, 


the first bituminous mastic street laid in any At- 
lantic coast city is claimed by Newark, New Jersey. 


This was in 1870, and the constructor probably 
used pitch and petroleum residuum from Trini- 
dad . . . Washington, D. C. soon after followed 
this example, and then the practice became general 
throughout the country. 


Asphalt is widely distributed over the globe. 


In the United States solid bitumens are found 
along the Connecticut River, in New York State, 
in New Jersey, and West Virginia. In Texas beds 
of asphalt occur, and veins have been found in 
Colorado, Utah, Kentucky, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia. .. In Cuba, the British West Indies, 
Mexico, and Venezuela immense sources of as- 
phalt are recognized. . . Deposits of a very pure 
asphalt occur in Egypt; no others are reported 
from the Continent of Africa. In Asia a very pure 
asphalt has from an immemorial period been cast 
up by the Dead Sea. . . . In Asia Minor, Persia, 
and the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers 
valuable deposits of solid bitumen are found. 


The chief two sources of paving asphalt are 
those of Trinidad and Bermudez lakes, of 
which the Bulletin writer says: 


The deposits of the pitch lake in Trinidad occupy 
a bowl-like depression of about 114 acres, probably 
the center of an extinct mud volcano. . . . There 
is an overflow from the lake to the sea through a 
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crevice in the rim, and this stream is 15 to 18 feet 
deep, but beneath the stream is a ravine still filled 
with asphalt, which seems to have no limit to it. 
Trinidad asphalt is too hard and brittle for direct 
use on street pavements and must therefore be 
mixed with other material before it is finally laid 
down. 

The Bermudez lake of asphalt is situated in 
Venezuela across the Gulf of Paria, about 105 
miles due west of the Trinidad lake. . . . This lake 
covers an area of 1000 acres, being nine times 
the size of the lake in Trinidad, although a larger 
amount of asphalt is not necessarily implied, for 
the deposit in Venezuela is in some places only a 
few feet deep. 


In the United States, Texas and Oklahoma 
supply a natural bituminous limestone, while 
a natural bituminous sandstone—apparently 
peculiar to the United States—is found in 
Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Utah, California, 
and Oklahoma. In several States semi-as- 
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phaltic oils, of value in the preparation of 
road material, occur in abundance. But 
road paving is by no means the only import- 
ant use to which asphalt is put. To quote 
the Bulletin again: 


It affords one of the best methods of protecting 
any work in masonry, or iron vaults, roofs, reser- 
voirs, and against wet and even dampness, for in 
all its finished stages asphalt is impervious to 
moisture. . . . For roofs as well as floors it is of 
great value, and it seems to provide one of the 
best-known foundations for heavy machinery, 
hammers, and power presses. 


To this must be added the fact that asphalt 
is an almost perfect insulator substance, and 
is consequently largely used in electrical 
work. From every point of view it would 
seem that asphalt can safely count on a pros- 
perous future. 





COOPERATIVE BANKS AND AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


les International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, Italy, has recently issued a 
pamphlet upon the various coéperative credit 
systems now in operation in Europe, which 
shows that the total business done (outgoings 
and incomings) by the farmers in Germany 
in 1909 under the Raiffeisen system was 
$1,557,203,580; and by the Schulze-Delitzsch 
popular banks, $3,231,801,035. Referring to 
these figures, the United States delegate to 
the Institute, Mr. David Lubin, asks, “‘ How 
about the American farmers?”’ And in Farm 
and Fireside he twits the American farmers 
with protesting against the trusts while 
they (the farmers) by their present “‘ineffect- 
ive and incomplete organization” actually 
make themselves easy victims of the organ- 
ized financiers. It is satisfactory to note that 
American agriculturalists are at last awaking 
to the importance of this matter. The South- 
ern Commercial Congress, which met at 
Nashville, Tenn., last month, called a special 
session of a select committee of representa- 
tives from various sections of the Union, to 
meet the American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Institute to consider the Raiffeisen and 


other European systems of rural codperative 


credit. In the pamphlet referred to above, 
the Institute outlines more than a score of 
the codperative banking and credit systems 
of Europe; but as the most important of 
these are the Raiffeisen and Schulze-Del- 
itzsch we shall confine ourselves to a presen- 
tation of some details of these two institu- 


tions, which we think will be of interest to 
the readers of the REVIEW. | 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
many small farmers and artisans in Ger- 
many suffered severely at the hands of usu- 
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rers, from whom they procured the credit 
which was indispensable to the exercise of 
their business. To quote from the Institute 
pamphlet: 


The seriousness of the situation, rendered more 
acute by the economic transition which was taking 
place and was bringing with it a great and urgent 
need of credit, was clearly recognized by two men, 
who have deserved well not only of Germany but 
of the whole civilized world, by devising and put- 
ting into practice the best methods of remedying 
the evil. These were Frederick William Raiffeisen, 
burgomaster of Weyerbusch, and Francis Freder- 
ick Schulze, better known by the name of Schulze- 
Delitzsch. The former was the originator of the 
rural codperative banks, which have spread into 
all civilized countries; the latter of the urban 
popular banks. 


The fundamental principles of the Raiffei- 
sen system are: (1) unlimited liability of the 
members; (2) a restricted area of operations; 
and (3) gratuitous management. 


Membership.—The members are farmers, usually 
peasant proprietors. The 12,614 rural banks exist- 
ing throughout Germany in 1909 numbered 1,163,- 
186 members, that is, an average of 92 per bank. 
The minimum number of members required by 
the legal constitution of the banks is seven, and 
some of the banks have exactly this number. 

Liability.—Raiffeisen’s principle was that of the 
unlimited joint and several liability of the mem- 
bers. Of banks existing in Germany, 92 per cent. 
are based upon unlimited liability, and about 8 
per cent. upon limited liability. A small number 
of banks were based upon an intermediate system. 

Shares.—In order to exclude any danger of capi- 
talistic speculation, up to 1876 none of Raiffeisen’s 
banks had any shares. In that year, being obliged 
to comply with the Imperial law which compelled 
coéperative societies to have foundation capital, 
Raiffeisen fixed the shares at a maximum value of 
10 marks.!_ In 1909 the average paid-up capital 
per member was 19 marks. 

Entrance fees.—The pure Raiffeisen system does 
not admit of any entrance fees as being contrary 
to the lofty conceptions of mutual responsibility 
which inspired Raiffeisen’s propaganda. 

Area of operations.—The area of operations is 
limited to a commune or parish. The system of 
the rural banks is, in fact, founded on mutual con- 
fidence and collective liability: the members must 
not enly know each other personally, but must 
also be able to see from day to day the manner in 
which their money is employed. 

Management.—The management of the rural 
banks is very simple. The administrative func- 
tions are divided between the Committee of Man- 
agement, the Council of Supervision, and the Gen- 
eral Meeting. The executive work is carried out 
by the Treasurer. The General Meeting appoints 
the Committee of Management, the Council of 
Supervision, and the Treasurer. The conduct of 
the business is entrusted to the Committee of 
Management, upon which often sit the best-edu- 
cated persons of the districts, such as the school- 
masters or priests; for these, however, actual 
farmers are being more and more substituted. The 
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Committee of Management usually give their ser- 
vices gratuitously. The Treasurer is paid for his 
services. 

In 1909 the expenses of management amounted, 
on the average, to the modest sum of 638 marks 
per bank. The maximum cost was 0.53 per cent.; 
the minimum, 0.04 per cent. 


The business of these banks consists mainly 
in making advances to members. These 
loans are on current account or for fixed 
periods. At the close of 1909 the outstanding 
loans were: on current account, 425,995,403 
marks; for fixed periods, 1,082,446,388. The 
chief safeguard for the success of the rural 
banks lies in their very constitution. It is 
possible for each member to keep an eye upon 
the affairs of his fellow members, so that he 
can easily judge at any moment of their sol- 
vency and of the manner in which they are 
utilizing the money obtained from the bank. 
Of the flourishing condition of the rural banks 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming in the fact 
that in 1909 the net profit realized by them 
was more than 7,000,000 marks. Of this 
enormous profit only a small fraction was dis- 
tributed as dividend, 87 per cent. being car- 
ried to the reserve fund. 

The working capital of these banks is com- 
posed of the current accounts, the savings de- 
posits, the accumulated reserve fund, and the 
amounts obtained by means of loans from 
other banks or private individuals. It should 
be stated that only 11.2 per cent. of nearly 
2,000,000,000 marks placed at the disposal 
was furnished by outsiders, 88.8 per cent. 
being provided by the farmers themselves or 
by the local public. The total business done 
by the rural banks in 1909 was 6,537,075,959 
marks, or about $1,557,293,580; and the loans 
granted during the year amounted to 924,- 
195,024 marks, or $220,196,170. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch banks were estab- 
lished before the rural banks. Whereas 
Raiffeisen sought to adapt codperation to 
the needs of the farmers, Schulze-Delitzsch 
planned organizations that were suited to the 
needs of town-dwellers. Still the farmers 
largely utilize these banks, over 26 per cent. 
of the members being independent agricul- 
turalists. It will be seen from the following 
details that the Schulze-Delitzsch banks 
differ in many respects from the Raiffeisen 
organizations. 


Membership.—In 1910 the average membership 
of the 939 banks affiliated to the Federation was 
639—a figure considerably higher than the average 
for the rural banks. The rural banks secure their 
members exclusively from farmers; the popular 
banks draw theirs from the social classes and vari- 
ous trades, 
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Liability —Of the 939 banks in 1910, 567 were 
based on unlimited liability and 372 on limited 
liability. 

Shares.—The shares of the members are some- 
what high. At present the average share-capital 
per member is 360 marks, but there is a constant 
tendency to increase this. 

Management.—These banks do not follow the 
plan of unpaid management. On the contrary, 
their management is rather costly, and is con- 
‘ducted on strict business lines. 


The Schulze-Delitzsch banks 
banking business of almost every kind, al- 
though their chief object is that of granting 
loans for short periods to the members. In 
1910 no less than 4,000,000,000 marks were 
loaned, of which 1,200,000,000 were out- 
standing at the close of the year. The gross 
profits for the year 1910 were 76,000,000 
marks. The net profit (after deducting in- 
terest on borrowed capital, depreciation, etc.) 
was over 18,000,000 marks, or 8.60 per cent. 


transact: . 
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on the share capital. The total business done 
by the 939 banks affiliated to the National 
Federation and by the 96 not so affiliated was 
13,566,182,463 marks for 1910, or about 
$3,231,801,035. 

Such are some of the more important data 
concerning the two leading codperative 
credit systems of Germany. It will be seen 
that Mr. Lubin is justified in saying that 


in the United States, so far as money is concerned, 
finan¢e and commerce are organized, and agricul- 
ture is unorganized, thus paving the way for the 
trusts in agricultural products. In Europe, on 
the other hand, codperative credit is so strongly 
organized that it makes the cornering of the 
farmer’s products, and consequently, the dictating 
of prices, a practical impossibility. 


Having been shown the way, it is up to 
the American farmers themselves to reverse 
the present condition of things. 





DECADENCE IN THE USE OF THE MOTHER 
TONGUE 


OR some time past there have been com- 

plaints of the inability of the rising 
generation “to use with vigor, exactitude, 
and delicacy that marvelous instrument of 
expression, the mother tongue.” The out- 
cry is heard from many lands, but loudest 
from France. In that country, it is said, 


the products of the press are lamentably inelegant 
and incorrect, youths at school and university— 
students of science, law, history, of literature itself 
—cannot equal their predecessors of two decades 
ago in the arrangement, method and clearness of 
composition. The young engineers are incapable 
of writing intelligible and well-ordered reports. 
Even teachers are infected with the common 
decadence. 


Various causes are assigned for this de- 
plorable state of things, as the decline in the 
study of Latin and Greek, and the usurpa- 
tions of science. 


Still others attribute the fault to the overcrowd- 
ing of the curriculum in the secondary schools; 
to a too early specialization in vocational training; 
to the dislike on the part of pupils and parents of 
intellectual effort; to the perpetual reading of 
newspapers and the consequent neglect of literary 
masterpieces; to a vile democracy which will not 
tolerate any superiority in culture, but enviously 
pulls down every elevated ideal to its own dull 
level. Finally, it is asserted that the only expla- 
nation of the phenomenon is to be extracted from 
some impalpable quintessence called the Spirit 
of the Age. 


These quotations are from an address on 
“Disrespect for Language,” by Prof. Lewis 


Freeman Mott, president of the Modern 
Language Association of America, and re- 
printed from the Publications of that body. 
Professor Mott is of the opinion that all of 
the causes mentioned operated with especial 
force in the United States, and that though 
it can neither be demonstrated nor disproved 
that we lead the world in disrespect for lan- 
guage, our failings in this direction are suf- 
ficiently obvious. These may be traced to the 
complexity, hurry, and fullness of modern life. 


This haste, this distraction, and the constant 
effort to gain fresh advantages, often render us 
heedless of the treasures we already possess, and 
especially of that treasure of treasures, our mother 
tongue. ... Town and country are practically 
all drawn within the same circle of ideas and are 
stimulated to strive for the same ends. To stop 
this rushing current is as hopeless as to oppose the 
Mississippi in its march to the sea. We must seek, 
therefore, not to retard, but to utilize the tide of 
time. . .* It isa violently destructive force. . . 
One plain duty of education is to rescue unharmed 
from the devouring sweep of innovation the pre- 
cious gifts of the past. Civilized man commands, 
for use or abuse, a highly developed literary lan- 
guage, the harvest of ages, the legacy of millions; 
assuredly every resource provided by the life 
around us should be employed to preserve from 
injury this priceless inheritance. 


Discussing the question, ‘Has there 
really been a decline in the correct use of the 
mother tongue?” Professor Mott says: 


The imperfections of ordinary talk are noto- 
rious. . . . Enormous quantities of inferior ‘“‘cur- 
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rent literature’’ cannot fail to have a deleterious 
effect upon both thinking and speech. . . . Even 
our Rhodes scholars, according to an Oxford 
criticism, ‘‘have not been accustomed to write 
and express themselves clearly and with precision. 
Some are terribly rough intellectually, with little 
or no literary sense and very limited command over 
expression. In the composition of an English 
essay they have, as a rule, almost everything to 
learn. Their linguistic attainments are also, as a 
rule, slender.’’. . . Our best monthly periodicals 
are not guiltless, and serious volumes of literary 
studies too often betray an inexpert and even 
clumsy hand. There can be little doubt that an 
evil exists which must be faced and overcome. 


Among the things to be strenuously com- 
bated is ‘‘a heedless clumsiness of expression, 
combined with poverty of vocabulary ‘and 
verbal inaccuracy,” a fault rendered epidemic 
through the general practice of dictating to 
a stenographer. The ephemeral jargon of 
sport has ‘wrought more extensive ravages 
than ever before, and the abuse of slang has 
so impoverished the daily intercourse of 
myriads that they have lost all command 
of any other language.” 


Moreover, in addition to these conditions and 
influences, an unbroken stream of immigration 
floods our cities with the confusion of Babel. Many 
of our newcomers largely forget their native tongue, 
yet never acquire proficiency in ours; so that, 
both of our own native progeny and of the progeny 
of the Old World, we have among us, multiplied 
by thousands, the man without a language. 


As to how the situation, “sufficiently 
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serious,” is to be dealt with, Professor Mott 
urges the importance of a thorough study 
of the vernacular; and, 
in addition to the mother tongue, some language, 
whatever it be, should be studied intensely, ex- 
haustively, so that it may be really worthy of 
respect and help to dispel the notion that any form 
of civilized speech can be cheapened into 

A liberal art that costs no pains 

Of study, industry, or brains, 
Large quantities of intellectual fodder cannot be 
suddenly chewed and digested. . . . Unless ac- 
curate reading is insisted upon, and grammatical 
and verbal distinctions are minutely scrutinized, 
no language can claim to be a disciplinary study. 


As regards instruction, what is wanted is a 
competent and effective body of teachers of 
English, French, and German for our second- 
ary schools. These must be provided by the 
universities. Courses specifically adapted 
to the professional needs of teachers should 
be designed. And from our coming teachers 
of languages, “more than from any others, 
should be demanded a pure literary style.” 


Yet our teachers of physical science also, if they 
are to do their work aright, must not be lacking in 
this essential element of power. It is no false 
rhetoric that is required, no embroidered decora- 
tion of inflated eloquence, but the ability to speak 
and write with propriety, precision, and finish. 


A vigorous combat has to be waged against 
ignorance and heedlessness, and the teacher’s 
part is to oppose and to conquer disrespect 
for language. 





FELIPE PEDRELL AND MODERN SPANISH 
MUSIC 


So gebceer months ago ‘Mother Spain”’ 
reéchoed the jubilee festivities in honor 
of the master Sefor Don Felipe Pedrell that 
Spanish America had inaugurated at Buenos 
Aires a year ago. Recognition by the general 
public has only come of late to the venerable 
composer who is also a learned musical his- 
torian and critic of brilliancy and vigor. He 
had, in the eyes of gay and frivolous Castile, 
the unpardonable fault of being born a Cata- 
lan, which is much the same for Spaniards as 
in the old day the fact of being born in Puri- 
tan Boston would have been for a New 
Orleans girl of the ‘ Mandarin caste.”” Pedrell 
has been called by some German critics the 
Spanish Wagner, and the comparison is not 
misleading. The Spaniard, too, has used the 
treasury of the folk songs of his stern moun- 
tain race as the base of his music-dramas. 


That he brushed aside the Spain of caressing 
color and seductive rhythm of the popular 
Castilian Zarzuelas is his greatest claim to 
international rank as a creative genius. M. 
Henri de Curzon in the Nouvelle Revue (Paris) 
speaks of Sefior Pedrell’s career of enthusiasm 
and abnegation, patience and daring. He 
says: 


Engaged in the composition of sacred music for 
choir and orchestra and in technical research and 
compilation of ancient music texts, it was not until 
1890 that Pedrell offered to his country a work 
typical in a way of what modern Spanish music 
should be. Conceived in a modern form, it should 
above all remain national and borrow nothing 
from any foreign model or school. The text was 
the tragedy of the Catalan poet, Victor Balaguer, 
“The Pyrenees.”” The voice of the people vibrates 
in the music enveloped in a harmonic web whose 
original richness throws into high relief the melodic 
threads in all their fiery, savage, immortal youth. 
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The tragedy is founded on the war of the Albigeois, 
and the fight for the independence of the Spanish 
regions of the eastern Pyrenees. The day of 
Panissars (in 1285) which ends the third act marks 
the definitive expulsion of the French troops of 
Philip the Bold.. The prologue, which has been 
much heard abroad, isa recitative for barytone, sus- 
tained by a colorful orchestration, and is punctu- 
ated, as it were, by Aragonese and Catalans singing 
their national glories, noble ladies and trouvéres 
vaunting the Courts of Love, inquisitors clanking 
their iron chains, and soldiers lauding the victors. 
The first act shows Ermesinde, Comtesse de Foix, 
a Catalan lady, alone with her ladies and trouvéres, 
the Comte being absent in defense of the country. 
Ermesinde, fearful of an assault on the chaieau 
during her husband’s absence, opens, nevertheless, 
a ‘‘Court of Love,” where the ballades succeed the 
complaints, and the martial sirvente to the ardent 
tenson. In the midst the Papal Legate appears, 
announces the Count’s defeat and his own seizure 
of the chateau. The Comtesse refuses to surren- 
der, and the flagstones rise suddenly and troops of 
men-at-arms emerge with the Comte de Foix crying 
the family battle rally, in accordance with an old 
legend that ona day when all seemed lost the flag- 
stones of the great hall would rise themselves 
against the invaders. The second act is called 
‘‘Moonbeam” and the time is 1245 with the 
Midi in the hands of the Church’s allies, vassals 
of France. The Comte de Foix is dead and his son 
gone to a monastery. The scene shows the clois- 
ters of this monastery, where the gipsy Moonbeam, 
dressed as a page, has come with the juggler Sicart 
to persuade the Comte to undertake the defense 
of Montségur, the last castle that resists the French. 
The Comte replies that he wishes the Inquisition 
to believe him dead, that the funeral dirges heard 
from the chapel are for him, and that he will not 
again enter the world of strife. The gipsy evokes 
the spirit of the old Count to appear and exhort 
his cowardly son to remember his vows. Before 
the apparition, the young Count hesitates no longer 
and will leave. But the moment has passed. Es- 
telle de Aura, the heroic woman sprung from the 
de Foix line, has at last been overcome and Mont- 
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ségur is in flames. But the young Count, overcome 
with remorse at his cowardice, dies as a brave man, 
and when the victor Inquisitor breaks into the 
cloister, he surrenders and cries, ‘‘May the fire 
purify me from my crime, and may my ashes be 
cast in the wind that blows over the Pyrenees! 
May one day avengers spring from them to cry 
again, ‘Foix par Foix et pour Foix’ to the echoing 
crags!”” The third act shows the day of Panissars, 
and the camp of the Almogavares, the picked corps 
of King Pedro of Aragon. They await the passing 
of the vanquished invaders. The gipsy Moonbeam, 
more than eighty years old, gives her last breath 
to the song of supreme victory of her land, the 
terrible war song of the Almogavares, a popular 
Catalan theme with introduction of an Arab war 
theme. 


M. de Curzon remarks that he does not 
believe that in any literature a work can be 
found, at once epic, dramatic and symbolical, 
better conceived to awaken the patriotic fer- 
vor of acountry. The score is a work of con- 
viction, of science and inspiration that will 
keep a place apart among the purest and 
most original works of musical art. The 
“Célestine” of Pedrell was directly opposed 
in character to “The Pyrenees” and is an 
adaptation from a celebrated novel of Rojas 
as was the “Manon Lescaut” of Massenet. 
The hero and heroine, Caliste and Mélibée, 
are the prototypes of lovers for the Spanish 
drama, and their mad, carefree but eloquent 
and poetic passion is delineated by Pedrell in 
delicate and grotesque scene by turn, with 
vivacity and luminous good taste. “The 
Pyrenees” was Pedrell’s tribute to patriot- 
ism, “Célestine” to Love, and “ Hispanie 
Schola Musica Sacra” to Faith. Spain has 
few sons as worthy of her. 





IS ENGLAND STILL THE WORLD’S LEADING 
NATION? 


A FINE tribute to England and her contri- 
butions to civilization appears in the 
Warsaw Tygodnik Illustrowany (the Illus- 
trated Weekly) by the famous Polish pub- 
licist, and novelist, “‘Boleslaus Prus”’ (Alex- 
ander Glowacki). Such a tribute is significant 
in these days when there is so much criticism 
of Britain and so many warnings that her 
days are numbered. 

Replying to the charge of egoism, personal 
and national, made against the English, this 
Polish writer says: 


Every nation is egoist, though not every one is 
rendering and has rendered so many useful services 
to humanity as have the English. They are re- 


markable agriculturists, breeders and miners. 
Their products of industry and trade are distin- 
guished by accuracy and durability, as well as 
simplicity. Their seamen and travelers have 
visited every corner of the world. Their merchants 
are the most honest. In the field of technical 
inventions the English occupy a first-rate position. 
For, if it is a question of factory motors, or trans- 
port machines and means of communication, or of 
operative mechanisms, geodetic, optical, and other 
instruments,—the English either invented them 
or introduced into them independent and im- 
portant improvements. Ona still higher round of 
activity the English possess, besides a multitude 
of learned investigators, geniuses of the kind of 
Newton and Darwin, who have pried into the 
most extensive laws of nature. And, furthermore, 
they possess their own philosophy, extraordinary 
poets in the persons of Shakespeare and Byron. 
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IS AN ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE DUE ? 
KiNG GEORGE (to Kaiser): ‘‘My dear cousin, we don’t need 





all this armor in this warm Peace weather. Let’s have some 
of it off. It will ease us and please our people.” 
From Lustige Blatter (Berlin) 


When, finally, we pass over to social matters and 
the great humanitarian ideas, we there again meet 
Englishmen in the highest places. They were the 
first to act against slavery. They were the apostles 
of the amelioration of the lot of workingmen, 
women and children. In their country liberty has 
united with order, and progress has allied itself 
with a judicious conservatism. Being so very 
useful to civilization and humanity, the English 
have merited prosperity. They are not only the 
wealthiest nation, but they feed the best, dwell the 
most comfortably, and live the longest. Speaking 
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thus, I am not forgetful of the English proletariats, 
—but where is there no proletariat, and where can 
the mean level of prosperity be compared with the 
English? 


In the success of the English, continues 
the Polish writer, no small part is played 
by sports of all sorts. The English also be- 
long to the most active nations and those 
traveling most. It is a very significant fact 
that the ideal of a man possessing the highest 
virtues, physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social, is known in all languages by the Eng- 
lish word ‘“‘gentleman.” This implies, de- 
clares Prus, that this beautiful type came 
into the world and became common first of 
all in England. 


A grievous thorn in English life and history 
is Ireland. It must, however, be remembered that 
to-day we are no longer looking on the sin, but 
rather—on the repentance and satisfaction, and 
that the epoch of the real wrongs done to Ireland 
falls in the period between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries. As for India, those who know, judge 
that the rdle of the English there is that of a civ- 
ilizer rather than that of a torturer, and that India, 
left to itself, would suffer more than to-day. For, 
it is certain that in India it is the English that are 
elevating agriculture, draining the marshes, build- 
ing the roads, fighting against disease and rapacious 
animals, removing cruel customs, and spreading 
enlightenment. The world réle of the English 
may be summed up in three words: ‘They out- 
strip Europe.” The great French Revolution 
was preceded a century and a half by the English 
Revolution. The liberties that Russia obtained 
in 1905 were possessed by the English nearly 
seven hundred years ago; while the Prussians are 
persecuting the Poles to-day in the way the English 
treated the Irish two, three, and four centuries ago. 


WHAT A EUROPEAN WAR WOULD MEAN FOR 
MISSIONS 


OW that the actual danger of a clash be- 
tween England and Germany seems to 

have passed, it is easy to realize the tremen- 
dous issues that would have been involved in 
a war between these countries. How near the 
danger was is forcefully characterized bythe 
Rev. Prof. David S. Cairns in the Jnterna- 
tional Review of Missions. He writes: “Two 
great European nations have awakened to the 
discovery that through the pleasant summer 
days of 1911 they had, unawares, been walking 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” 
In another paragraph of the same article he 
speaks of the threatened war as ‘‘the danger 
of a deeper national cleavage than modern 
history has known for nearly a hundred 


years.” While others are asking what such an 
event would mean for civilization and the 
political progress of nations, the reverend 
professor takes a wider view and asks, What 
would a European war mean for the Kingdom 
of God? To begin with, 


the enormous financial strain upon the countries 
involved would cripple the resources of the world 
mission at the very moment when great expansion 
is necessary. There is no aggressive project of our 
missionary societies that would not feel the effect. 
Plans for building and equipping Christian schools 
and universities would all be arrested. Every- 
where throughout Asia and Africa men would be 
compelled to wait idly and see the great flood tide 
that might have carried them into harbor sweep 
past them and turn again to the fatal ebb. 
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Of far greater importance would be the 
moral and spiritual effect on the Church, were 
Britain and Germany to engage in maiming 
and destroying each other. Neither of these 
countries could emerge from the conflict 
without enormous losses. 


With all their weaknesses and sins these two 
nations stand for progress and liberty as well as 
order, and their latent capacity for the service oi 
the Kingdom is past measuring. Why should their 
noble energies of heart and brain, that might be 
turned to such splendid profit in the constructive 
labor of the Kingdom of God be squandered in 
sanguinary struggle for predominance? There 
cannot be such a misuse of noble gifts without dis- 
aster to the higher life of both lands. . . . A Euro- 
pean war would, broadly regarded, brutalize the 
whole life of Christendom just as the T hirty Years’ 
War did in its day. . There can be no doubt 
that a victory for war ‘would mean a victory for the 
sweater, the procurer, the slum-owner, and for 
every dreadful parasite upon our social life, and a 
defeat for every noble and generous aspiration for 
the suffering poor and for the idle rich; for it would 
mean the paralysis for the time of the one power 
which can at once reconstruct and sustain the 
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order of society in all the Christian lands. To sum 
up the whole argument, a European war would be 
one of the great crimes of history. It would be 
‘treason to the Kingdom of God.” 


Dr. Cains takes the position that if one 
really believes in God one must repudiate the 
fatal idea of the necessity of war. 


The common way in which men look at the 
question to-day starts with men and nations as 
they are, concludes that, being what they are, war 
is inevitable and comes easily to the next step that, 
since it is inevitable, the sooner it comes the better. 
We shall start instead with God, and with His 
Kingdom. We shall believe that no treason to 
that Kingdom is inevitable. 


Finally, a European war would “depress 
and deaden all the higher energies of the 
lands involved at a moment laden with des- 
tiny for the human race, dark with dangers, 
but rich also with splendid opportunities 
given to few indeed among the generations 
of men since history began.” 





AUSTRALIAN LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
LABOR 


Retster peer Premier Asquith’s action 
in regard to the recent strike in England, 
and deprecating ‘“‘the inscription in the stat- 
utes of Great Britain of the principle of the 
minimum wage, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in 
his paper the Economiste francais, says “it is 
Australian legislation concerning labor that 
it is sought to introduce 


beginning of the twentieth century, they pay reg- 
ularly the interest on the capital entrusted to them 
They export little besides agricultural and mineral 
products; they have a highly prohibitive customs 
tariff; and they are opposed to a numerous im- 
migration from which the distance from Europe 
has already protected them. These little com- 
munities have established a labor régime that is 
singularly artificial. 





into Europe. The little 
communities of the Antip- 
odes, it must be remem- 
bered, are societies placed 
in exceptional conditions. 


About a million of persons in 
New Zealand and four millions 
on the entire area of the Aus- 
tralian continent occupy spaces 
which could sustain a popula- 
tion fifteen or twenty times as 
large. They are therefore ab- 
solutely at ease, in presence of 
an exuberant nature which to 
the products of the soil adds 
the resources of a very rich 
subsoil. They find, besides, 
in Europe the capital neces- 
sary to work these riches. In 











unfavorable years, as from 
1890 to 1895, they suspend 
their repayments to the Euro- 
pean houses; when the yéars 
are favorable, as since the 


THE TARIFF AND THE LABOR PARTY IN AUSTRALIA 


THE AUSTRALIAN TARIFF MAKER: 
follow me anywhere with this in my hand! 


Why, the ass will 


aad 


“See how he loves me. 


From Punch (Melbourne) 
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In this connection M. Leroy-Beaulieu cites 
the “highly interesting book”’ by M. Broda, 
entitled “The Legal Fixation of Wages: 
Experiences of England, Australia, and Can- 
ada,” in which Australia has the largest 
space. This author, he says, is ‘an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Australian legislation con- 
cerning labor and an active propagandist of 
the regulations Australia has established,” 
and he gives a curious résumé of the régime 
applied in certain of the’ small Antipodean 
communities in question. He concerns him- 
self particularly with the legislation of the 
province of Victoria, the capital of which is 
the principal city of the Australian continent. 
He writes: 


In 1896 the legislature of this province inaugu- 
rated the principle of wage-committees for certain 
industries. These were: clothing (tailors, etc.), 
underwear, baking, shoemaking, woodworking, 
tanning, preserved fruits, spring-mattresses. Grad- 
ually the socialist legislatures of the province ex- 
tended the application of the wage-committees to 
nearly every other industry. In 1907, 51 indus- 
tries were subject to wage-committees; and in 1909, 
when the mines had been included in the régime, 
of 79,000 workmen in Victoria 75,000 had sub- 
mitted to it. 


At first these wage-committees were com- 
posed of representatives of the workmen and 
of the employers, named in equal numbers by 
each of the parties and presided over by a 
man supposed to be impartial, and chosen, 


in default of agreement, by the government. 
But in 1903 a new law was voted, in virtue 
of which the committees were composed of 4 
and to representatives of the employers and 
workmen respectively, all nominated by the 
government for a period of three years. 

Despite the statement of the author, cited 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu that everything 
worked famously in Australia, the editor of 
the Economiste is prepared to dispute the as- 
sertion. And he says conclusively: 


One fact is certain, not only have strikes not dis- 
appeared from Australia, but in certain cases they 
have been quite acute. He quotes the strike of 
coal miners in New South Wales, in which 15,000 
miners were concerned and which lasted from 
November 8, 1909 until February, 1910. . . . In 
February of this present year, at Brisbane, the 
capital of Queensland, a strike which began with 
the tramway employees, extended to the members 
of forty-three trades unions; and military aid 
toward putting an end to the strike was refused to 
the Queensland premier by the minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 


M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in view of these facts, 
asks, “‘Why should the great nations of Eu- 
rope be bound by the leading-strings of 
nascent societies?’’ Such nations could but 
imitate Gulliver in breaking at a single effort 
the network of bonds with which the inhabi- 
tants of Lilliput had enveloped him. It is 
deplorable to see the Britannic government 
presenting so fatal an example of feebleness 
and lack of foresight. 





RACE ADMIXTURE IN AMERICA 


ee is likely to be not the cradle 
of a new, but the grave of an old race”’ 
is a prophecy which certain pessimists have 
of late been endeavoring to sustain. In the 
North Americin Review the Rev. Percy 
Stickney Grant recently presented the case 
for the optimists, his purpose being to show 
that America has nothing to fear from race 
assimilation. Frankly admitting that “not 
colonial independence, not federal unity, but 
racial amalgamation is the heroic problem of 
the present,” the writer faces the problem 
squarely. He says: 


Our free government is a standing invitation to 
the oppressed of other countries, and our un- 
developed wealth makes a constant appeal for 
strong arms and hard workers. What can we do, 
then? We cannot shut out “foreigners’’ and still 
be true either to our own ideals or to our practical 
requirements. Nor can we pick and choose. There 
is no accepted standard: of excellence except health 
and ‘‘literacy.’’ Moreover, there are not enough 


of one foreign stock, were we to select one as 
the best, to do the work in the United States 
waiting to be done. Why shouldn’t the badly 
off foreigner come here? . . . We cannot say to 
the immigrant, ‘Stay where you were born, 
because the government there is best adapted 
to you.” Some of our new people are even 
exiles—driven from their homes. Nor can we 
say, ‘‘Reform your government.’’ Such a method 
under despotism is too uncertain for men who 
desire to see results. 


Quoting from an article by Prof. William 
Z. Ripley on “Race Progress and Immigra- 
tion,” he thinks all will agree with the pro- 
fessor that 


the first impression from comparison of our original 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry in America with the motley 
crowd now pouring in upon us is not cheering. It 
seems a hopeless task to cope with them, to assimi- 
late them with our present native-born population. 
Yet there are distinctly encouraging features 
about it all. These people, in the main, have ex- 
cellent physical qualities, in spite of unfavorable 
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environment and political oppression for genera- 
tions. The great problem for us in dealing with 
these immigrants is not that of their nature, but that 
of their nurture. 


Assimilation takes place by (1) inter- 
marriage, (2) the common-school education, 
and (3) the exercise of political rights; and 
the rapidity of race assimilation in the United 
States “is proved by the absence of racial 
domination where given races are numeri- 
cally in the ascendancy.” Mr. Grant cites 
numerous authors to justify his optimism, 
among them Prof. Earl Finch, who “presents 
some facts tending to prove that race blend- 
ing produces a type superior in fertility, vi- 
tality, and cultural worth to one or both of 
the parent stocks.” Prof. Franz Boas, too, 
in his recent volume .‘‘The Mind of Primitive 
Man,” says he “does not fear the effects of 
the intermingling of races in America.” 
Reference is also made to distinguished men 
having ‘‘an ancestry of a mongrel sort”’: 


Alexandre Dumas (West Indian negro blood); 
Alexander Hamilton (French and English); Du 
Maurier, St.-Gaudens and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
stand for still greater:strains of bonds of nation- 
ality. Lafcadio Hearn (Greek and Irish). These 
few examples show that intermixture is at all 
events not destructive in its effect. 


Robert Browning was “rather proud of the 
fact that he was the product of four strains 
of European blood; and both Wendell Phil- 
lips and Phillips Brooks had Du Maurier’s 
‘drop of Hebrew blood.’ ” 

Mr. Grant considers the rapidity with 
which the democratic ideas are taken on by 
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immigrants under the influence of our insti- 
tutions as remarkable. He has personally 
had experiences with French-Canadians, 
Portuguese, Hebrews, and Italians, and these 
races “have certainly taken advantage of 
their opportunities among us in a fashion to 
promise well for their final effect upon this 
country.” For the Jewish immigrant Mr. 
Grant has the following good word: 


The intellectual problems and the advanced 
thinking of the Hebrew, his fondness for study, and 
his freedom on the whole from wasteful forms of 
dissipation, sport, and mental stagnation, consti- 
tute him a more fortunate acquisition for this 
country than are thousands of the descendants of 
Colonial settlers. 


And even for those who “pin their faith to 
the Baltic and northern European races there 
is reason for hope to be found in current im- 
migration.” From 1899 to 1910, the Hebrew 
and Slovak period, there were two millions 
and a half from northern Europe. And, says 
Mr. Grant, “if, on the other hand, nearly two 
millions of the immigrants have been southern 
Italians, let us show them gratitude for their 
invaluable manual labor, for their willing- 
ness, their patience, their power for fast work, 
and their love for America.” Smallness of 
stature does not argue degeneracy. The 
Romans were small compared to the Goths. 
The Japanese are also small. Finally, Mr. 
Grant points to the fact that “the best 
thought and the best teaching of the country 
on race mixture is optimistic and construc- 
tive.” Even an alienist like Dr. Dana is 
hopeful of the immigrant’s contribution. 


TWO SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE CONGRESSES 


URING the month of March last there 
were held in Cape Town, South Africa, 

a congress of the African Political Organiza- 
tion under the presidency of Dr. Abdurahman, 
one of the leaders of the movement among the 
colored races of South Africa for their com- 
plete social, economic, and political emanci- 
pation. The cosmopolitan character of this 
movement is to be seen in the fact that Dr. 
Abdurahman is of Malay origin, though by 
birth a native of Cape Colony where there is 
a considerable Malay settlement, many of 
whom are fairly wealthy. Dr. Abdurahman 
received his medical education in Scotland, 
where he married a Scotch lady who is still, it 
is said, a Christian, though the doctor himself 
is Mohammedan, and is highly esteemed by 
the colored people of Cape Town of all races 


by the aid of whose vote he was elected a few 
years ago a member of the Cape Town Munic- 
ipal Council. 

In his address at the opening of the confer- 
ence Dr. Abdurahman strongly condemned 
the oppressive character of recent and pro- 
posed legislation, the curtailment of the polit- 
ical rights of the colored population, and the 
failure to meet their legitimate demands in 
regard to education. These, he asserted, were 
producing a condition of affairs the result of 
which would be startling. 


The colored races of all origins were rapidly be- 
ginning to see the necessity of union, which was the 
only way in which they could secure and protect 
their existing rights. A deep-seated feeling of pas- 
sive hatred was being engendered against the white 
races, and unless the Union Government’s color 
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policy was changed, passive hatred would develop 
into active resistance. The white policy means a 
war of extermination against colored races and 
natives, and urged on the congress to lay down a 
basis on which to contend for political rights. 


The importance of this declaration becomes 
all the greater when the force behind it comes 
to be reckoned up. Taking the whole Union 
of South Africa, the white population in- 
creased by only 161,219 in the last seven 
years, while the native and colored added 
621,456 to its numbers. In 1904 the black 
and brown races form 78.5 per cent. of the 
total population; to-day they are 78.55. The 
increase in the number of males since then 
has been, white, 51,336, native and colored, 
336,039. These returns do not include Basu- 
toland, Bechuanaland, or Rhodesia where the 
black population overwhelmingly outnumbers 
the white; and to this condition has to be 
added the fact that the death rate among 
the blacks is decreasing. 

All the efforts, so far, that have been made to 
encourage white immigration to South Africa 
have failed, especially from Great Britain, so 
that the tendency of the white race is back- 
ward. This an observant writer on the sub- 
ject at the conference ascribed to an attempt 
to build up a white nation upon a basis of 
colored labor. Among the anomalies of the 
situation he pointed out that with all its 
“cheap” black labor it lives largely upon 
foodstuffs produced by ‘‘expensive”’ white 
labor in countries thousands of miles away. 
South Africans will be heard declaring that 
white farm laborers are impossible because 
they are too costly, and the very men who say 
so are eating food produced by that very kind 
of labor in other lands. 

Then, again, black labor is encouraged by 
law. The operation of the Pass law in the 
Transvaal, the terms of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation act, and the system of taxation, all 
aim at giving the employee as much cheap 
and easily controlled black labor as possible. 


Naturally, this policy, extending over genera- 
tions, has had the effect of creating in the mind of 
the white mana prejudice against manual labor of 
any kind. All rough work is ‘ Kaffir’s work,” 
therefore degrading. Under this policy white 
South Africa is going back. Whole industries are 
drifting into the hands of the colored races, and 
unless the system which has obtained for more than 
two centuries is soon altered, South Africa must 
become a black man’s land. It may support a 
‘ nation, but it will be a black and brown nation. 


One remarkable feature of Dr. Abdurah- 
man’s address at the late conference of the 
colored races of South Africa was his urging 
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them to drop Dutch and learn English. In 
this he saw another unifying influence that 
would extend far beyond the limits of the 
Union, and link in a common cause all the 
colored people of Africa now under the Brit- 
ish flag. 

About the same time that this African * 
political organization congress was held in 
Cape Town, another (called the South African 
Native National Congress) was held in Bloem- 
fontein in the Orange Free State. This was 
presided over by Mr. J. Mocher, president of 
the Orange Free State Native Association. 
Delegates were present from Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Among 
them were lawyers, doctors, ministers and 
native chiefs, the first resolution forming the 
Native National Congress of South Africa 
being moved by P. Ka Isaka Seme, described 
as late of Jesus College, Oxford, and Columbia 
University, B.A., and George William Curtis, 
Gold Medallist of the Society of the Middle 
Temple and barrister-at-law, and of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, Transvaal 
Province. 


The subjects discussed after the formation of the 
congress were: Native Marriage and Divorce; 
Native Schools and Churches; Native Labor; 
Native Beer; The Black and White Peril; Native 
Land and Reserves; Native Courts, Civil and 
Criminal; Segregation and the Native Pass Laws. 
The discussions lasted during three days and were 
conducted with great decorum and marked ability. 
The land question in particular received great 
attention, the Transvaal Government having 
passed a law against the purchase of land by na- 
tives, which, however, had been disallowed by the 
British Government. The Orange Free State was 
now the only spot in South Africa where a native 
was not allowed to purchase land, but the Union 
Government was about to bring a bill into the 
Union parliament which was intended to prohibit 
the sale of land to native syndicates, and was the 
thin edge of the wedge by which the natives all over 
South Africa would be prevented holding land. 
The labor question also was considered at some 
length, and the paramount chief Letsic II. of Ba- 
sutoland, after the congress, in accepting the hon- 
orary presidency conferred on him, said that 
henceforth he was no more the paramount chief of 
one tribe, and cautioned the Basutos going-to the 
mines for work against tribal animosities, as all the 
South African native races were now all one in all. 


The Labor Question in South Africa 


What some of the South African press 
think on this subject may be gathered from 
the following extract from an article in the 
Johannesburg Sunday Post, headed “ Black 
and White,” dealing with the question of 
colored labor and the trades unions: 




















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


« At the best, the total constituency of the Labor 
party in this country does not represent more than 
a fraction of the workers of South Africa. Every 
day the colored man is coming more and more to 
the front asa skilled, as well as an unskilled, laborer. 
In the very nature of things the future is with him. 
The trades unions of the Rand sit up at nights in 
the Trades Hall and exclude the colored person 
from their organizations; but while they are thus 
engaged the Lovedale College and the Trappist mon- 
asteries and many other native institutions of the 
kind are turning out skilled colored workers by the 
hundred and the thousand. In Kingwilliamstown 
the daily paper is ‘‘set up” by blacks. And not 
even among the ranks of the Labor party itself is 
there unanimity on this question. For instance, in 
the Cape the Typographical Union and other trade 
bodies admit the colored person, while other unions, 
such as the Plasterers, exclude him. Ten years 
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ago all the plastering in the peninsula was done 
by white men, who invariably threw down their 
tools if a man with the smallest touch of the tar- 
brush appeared on the scaffolding alongside them. 
To-day the European tradesman has practically 
disappeared from this branch of skilled labor, 
and the Malays have the whole trade in their 
hands. These are facts which we Europeans have - 
to face, whether we like them or not. The states- 
manship of the Creswells and the Wyberghs has 
never been applied to a real solution of this ques- 
tion as it affects the future. The leaders of Trades 
Hall politics do not, in this respect, look farther 
than their noses. They point-blank refuse to real- 
ize that, as John X. Merriman told them long ago, 
they are merely the aristocrats of labor; and that 
the democratic character and methods of the 
British trade union are an impossibility in this 
country. 





THE MAXIMUM WORKING-DAY 


AINZ POTTHOF, a member of the Ger- 

man Reichstag, writing in the Gegenwart 
(Berlin), gives comprehensive data regard- 
ing the highly important question of the 
time-limit of labor, concluding with the 
considerations that: should govern its de- 
termination. . 

While the German Empire has thus far 
passed no general laws regarding the daily 
or weekly time-limit of adult male labor— 
having left it to the Landtag to fix the maxi- 
mum in industries where excessive hours 
prove injurious to the workmen—other 
countries, he reminds his readers, have pro- 
ceeded to general enactments. 


France was the pioneer, prescribing, in 1848, 
that the working-day shall consist of ten hours in 
Paris, and eleven hours in the provinces; since 
1900, twelve hours is, as a rule, the maximum, but 
in all industries where women and adolescents are 
employed the ten-hour day prevails (applying to 
male adults as well), and for mine-workers nine 
hours a day. In Switzerland, too, the maximum 
working-day was introduced as early as 1848. The 
favorable results led to the general application of 
the eleven-hour day throughout the land. Austria, 
likewise, prescribed the eleven-hour day for the in- 
dustries in 1885, and ten hours for mine-workers. 
These countries admit but few exceptions and 
exercise a thorough surveillance, while the legal 
restriction to eleven and one-half hours in Russia 
exists merely on paper. Australia and New Zea- 
land, also, with their far-reaching public regulation 
of labor conditions, have a legal time-measure. In 
other countries such restrictions extend only to 
certain occupations; as, for example, in Germany 
—outside of the Bundesrath’s sanitary ordinances 
—to trading-places in the open street, which must 
close at nine, leaving ten to eleven hours of rest. 
Thus England introduced the eight-hour day for 
miners in 1908, and limited, prior to that time, the 
working-hours of railway employees. A number of 
States of the Union, too, have adopted the eight- 


hour day for miners, road-workers, those occupied 
in the cigarette and textile industries, smelters, or 
similar callings. Specially noteworthy is the 
Massachusetts law of 1906 which forbids any em- 
ployee of the State to work over forty-eight hours 
a week. In other countries, too, the working-hours 
of miners are fixed by law, as are those of laborers 
in the rice-fields in Italy (nine to ten hours), and 
of bakers, etc., in Norway. In Bavaria, since 1908, 
the eight-hour law prevails in the mining industry, 
and in the Prusso-Hessian railroad system the nine- 
hour day in the workshops. 


Germany, thus, says Herr Potthof, stands 
by no means in the van of this movement. 
But even if the success of lessening the hours 
of labor, its hygienic and economic results, 
are dependent upon factors that vary greatly 
in the different activities and countries, seri- 
ous attention should be given to what Prof. 
H. Herkner, the political economist, says in 
the summary of his careful investigations, 
which appears in his manual of political 
science. We quote: 


The incalculable number of favorable, even if 
by no means uniform, experiences that have thus 
far resulted in industrial life from the gradual re- 
duction of the daily working-hours, coupled with 
the results of the latest psychologic-physiological 
researches, justifies the assumption that if in work 
which is influenced half-way by the personality of 
the workman the ten hour limit is exceeded, either 
the employer suffers from the labor not being suffi- 
ciently intensive or the workman from over- 
fatigue. A diminution of the time of labor to ten 
hours, therefore, will, as a rule, not only have no 
injurious effect upon economic interests, but will in 
many cases even promote them. 


The idea that the legal enactment of the ten- 
hour day in Germany would have no great 
significance is a mistaken one. In spite of 
the gradual diminution of the time of labor, 
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due to the power of the trade-unions and the 
insight of the employers, joined to the legal 
restriction of female and child-labor, there 
are many industries where the working-day 
exceeds ten hours. The same is true of other 
occupations—thus public entertainment, nurs- 
ing (!), and, above all, home labor. In these 
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domains, likewise, where economic objections 
to limiting the time of labor cannot be urged, 
it might be well to have legal regulation. Nor 
should it be confined to laborers in the 
stricter sense of the word. A minimum 
amount of regard should be paid to other 
employees also. 


HUMIDITY—A FRIEND, NOT A FOE 


HERE can be no doubt that most of us 
have been very much to blame. Time 
and again we have vented our wrath upon 
that demon of discomfort, Humidity, which 
turns out to be not a demon at all, but in 
reality one of our best friends. Dr. P. W. 
Goldsbury, in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, demonstrates the importance of 
humidity on hygiene. He writes: 


In the popular mind, only the discomfort felt on 
hot, close days is associated with this word. The 
impression may be gained that humidity is some- 
thing to be deplored, but, properly speaking, a bet- 
ter term would be sultriness. For this means a 
high percentage of moisture along with excessive 
heat. On days when the temperature is not high, 
the amount of humidity may be the very cause of 
the agreeableness of the air. During the summer 
when the days are hot and dry, the freshness of the 
morning and the soothing coolness of the evening 
are enjoyable, not only because the heat is dimin- 
ished, but also because the air is tempered with a 
higher proportion of mositure. If we substitute 
for the word “‘humidity” the phrase “ moisture in 
the air’’ we shall know better what is meant. 


The term “humidity” is used in two senses: 
absolute humidity, which refers to the actual 
amount of water in the air per cubic foot at 
a given time; and relative humidity, which is 
the percentage of water in the air at any time 
as compared with the total amount which the 
air could hold at that temperature without 
some form of precipitation such as dew or 
rain. To quote further from the article under 
consideration: 


If a heated flat in winter be at a temperature of 
70 degrees, and the absolute hum dity or amount of 
water held in suspension be the same as in the air 
outside, where the temperature is only 18 degrees, 
the relative humidity there will be only one-eighth, 
or 12/4 per cent., and that only providing our out- 
side air be saturated with moisture, which is often 
not the case. 

If the air outside, at a temperature of 18 de- 
grees, have an absolute humidity of but half a 
grain, then its relative humidity will be only 50 per 
cent., and the air inside, though having the same 


absolute humidity, may have, by reason of its 
higher temperature, a relative humidity of only 614 
percent. If we reflect that a humidity of from 60 
to 75 per cent. is none too much for average condi- 
tions of human lie, we can realize how far below 
normal is the air in which most of us are housed 
during the winter. As a matter of fact, various 
tests of air in schoolrooms, hospitals, and living 
rooms during the winter time have been made here 
and there through the country; these show that 
the humidity often went below 40 per cent., and 
upon occasion got down below 10 per cent. 

Under such conditions indoor air in winter is 
very dry and irritating. . This is one of the prime 
causes of chapped hands and parched lips. 


One of the important problems of modern 
building construction is that of making indoor 
conditions more nearly like outdoor as re- 
gards humidity. Methods for raising the 
humidity in buildings are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Dr. Goldsbury has made vari- 
ous attempts to improve the moisture quality 
of the air in different rooms. He says: 


When the building was heated by furnace, a dish 
of water was kept over the register. A muffin tin 
was used for this purpose, as its form presents an 
exceptionally large surface below for the heat to 
strike and, therefore, increases‘evaporation. The 
muffin tin had to be filled much oftener when cloth 
was hung over it so that the water was sucked up 
into the meshes by capillary force, thus increasing 
the evaporating surface. I have found wet towels 
or newspapers, too, spread about the room some- 
what helpful in moistening the air, but it proved 
difficult by such means to increase the humidity 
above 5or1opercent. This, however, was enough 
to give a sense of increased comfort, for our deli- 
cate tissues respond to even such slight favoring 
changes. 

Closing the register at night lowers the tempera- 
ture of the room and, therefore, lessens the amount 
of moisture required for comfort. Merely in the 
condition of one’s throat in the morning one would 
find ample warrant for the shutting off of the heat 
at night. 


Under our conditions of indoor life, we 
suffer not from too much humidity, but rather 
from too little. 














NEW MONEY FOR THE RAILROADS 
WITH OTHER NEWS OF BUSINESS AND INVESTMENTS 


Wanted: $8,500,000,000 
b heed is the most important problem 


now confronting American business 
men? 

Last month the New York Chamber of 
Commerce gave its answer to that question. 
It may surprise many people to find that the 
Chamber apparently “shakes off, as dew- 
drops from the lion’s mane,”’ such things as 
currency reform, tariff revision, Sherman 
Law amendment—and even a “Money 
Trust” investigation. At any rate, the real 
problem, as that conservative and influential 
organization sees it, is, ‘to find some means 
of making it possible for the railroads to 
obtain, during the next five years, new capital 
to the amount of $8,500,000,000.”’ 

That is the sum which the statisticians 
estimate the railroads will need to make their 
facilities equal to the expanding traffic of the 
country. It is as plain as day to anyone that 
the country’s “productive capacity ””—which, 
of course, measures its prosperity- -cannot go 
on increasing as it has in the past, unless the 
facilities are afforded to carry its products 
to the markets. 

For the lag five years, the railroads, in 
their development, have been falling behind 
the growth of manufacture and commerce, 
largely because investors have shown re- 
luctance to purchase new issues of their stocks 
and bonds in the amounts required. The 
situation, therefore, now looks critical. 

It is manifestly impossible, as the Chamber 
of Commerce urges, that the eight and a half 
billions—a sum equal to eight times the 
national debt, or to two and a half times the 
whole amount of money in circulation—can 
be obtained out of the current earnings of the 
railroads. Clearly, the investor’s purse 
strings must be loosened somehow. And the 
way to do that is again to give him the 
assurance that, if he buys railroad bonds and 
stocks, he will have employed his savings 
safely, and at an adequate rate of return. 
What is needed, in other words, is that the 
railroads’ credit shall be fortified. 

There is less danger now than there was 
two or three years -ago of railroad earnings 
continuing to be affected adversely by a 
multiplicity of new restrictive laws. Readers 


of these notes will recall that the record of 
last year’s legislation along those lines was 
most encouraging. It showed a 58 per cent. 
decrease in the number of bills enacted to 
deal with transportation questions. 

But the roads still have their troubles. 
Some of the demands with which they have 
more recently been confronted—all tending 
to render them less able to show the satis- 
factory profits that investors have been 
accustomed to expect—are thus outlined in 
the Chamber’s report: 

“(r) A demand for increased service, bet- 
ter equipment, new terminals, faster trans- 
portation, more expensive provision for in- 
suring safety. 

“(2) A demand for higher compensation 
for labor. 

“(3) A demand for cheaper rates of car- 
riage for both passengers and freight.”’ 

The greatest of these is the demand for 
cheaper rates. Hence the Chamber of Com- 
merce “urges upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all the State railway com- 
missions the importance, for the future, of so 
carefully weighing and considering the effect 
to be produced upon the railroads in the 
making of any necessary readjustments of 
freight rates, that the same may be accom- 
plished without further curtailing the total 
revenue of the railroads, upon which their 
borrowing credit depends”; bearing in mind, 
as stated by the Railroad Securities Commis- 
sion, that “‘a reasonable return is one which, 
under honest accounting and _ responsible 
management, will attract the amount of in- 
vestors’ money needed for the development 
of railroad facilities; and also bearing in mind 
that the development and prosperity of the 
railroads mean the development and pros- 
perity of the country.” 

After all, “the most important problem”’ 
seems to be one of common sense and arith- 
metic quite simple. 


‘*Business With an Income at 
Its Heels”’ 


ROLLEY-CAR conductors, employed 
by 239 representative street and electric 
railways, collected last year 502,361,320 
more nickels than they did the year before. 
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More than forty per cent. of these nickels, or 
209,555,700, were “‘saved,”’ to be added to 
net income for the holders of bonds and stocks 
based upon those various enterprises. 

Stated in the orthodox way, these figures, 
which were presented in detail in the Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle of April 6, 
mean that the gross earnings of the electric 
roads increased $25,108,066, or 6.44 per cent. 
over 1910; and that net earnings increased 
$10,477,785, or 6.53 per cent. Truly a re- 
markable showing of stability of revenues, 
especially when it is considered, as_ the 
Chronicle suggests, that the period under 
review “‘ was marked by a trade reaction, and 
by other unfavorable developments.” The 
contrast with what happened to the steam 
roads is striking. The latter lost 1.06 per 
cent. in gross, and 2.67 per cent. in net. 

It seems that out of the 239 street railways 
reporting, only 33 sustained losses in gross 
earnings, and only 60 in net. Closer analysis 
shows that where the losses did occur, they 
were, for the most pari, sustained by enter- 
prises “‘in the smaller communities, where the 
activities of the population are bound up in 
some one branch or division of trade,” and 
where there were instances of the throwing 
into idleness of the greater part of the 
population. 

The noteworthy gains, on the other hand, 
were in the cases of enterprises “in most of 
the larger cities, where population is dense, 
where there is much accumulated wealth, and 
where trade activity is not exclusively de- 
pendent upon a single industry, or a single 
group of industries.” 

Here is further evidence on the advantages 
of practising the principle of investment 
distribution. 

Electric lighting, gas, water, and all the 
other public utilities would doubtless show 
similar results. Little wonder that their 
securities as a class have gained so rapidly in 
investment prestige. 


Some Observations on Farm 
Mortgages 


A BUSINESS MAN, who “grew up” with 
that part of the country “which used to 
be called the West, but is now known as the 
Central West,” wrote to this magazine a 
short time ago about farm mortgages. 
Among other things, his questions called 
for some reference to the interest rates on 
such investments, and their relation to se- 
curity. One suggestion made in that con- 
nection was: that, while first mortgages of 


the so-called “standard” grade did not pay 
more than seven per cent., there were those 
which could often show perfectly good rea- 
sons for a rate as high as eight. 

It was pointed out, however, that it espe- 
cially behooved the intending purchaser of 
the latter class to be at some pains in ferret- 
ing out those reasons; and that, in any event, 
one of the most important things for the in- 
vestor to satisfy himself about early in his 
investigation was the reputation of the 
banker or broker who had the mortgages for 
sale. If this were found to be high—a repu- 
tation based upon long and successful expe- 
rience—the weight of presumption, at least, 
would be in favor of the soundness of any 
investment on which it might be staked. 

The business man replied, “not,” as he 
very graciously explained, “for the purpose of 
criticizing”? an attitude of conservatism, but 
rather of suggesting that the comment made 
by this department indicated a lack of whole- 
hearted appreciation of such investments, as 
a Class. 

“T have,” he observed, “often laughed at 
the provincialism of your thoroughbred New 
Yorker, who would get the cold shivers where 
Western mortgages were mentioned—because 
the richest people we have here made their 
piles in just those mortgages.”’ 

He went on to say that eight per cent. did 
not frighten him. Indeed he had seen the 
time when ten per cent. was the current rate. 
He said he had no difficulty nowadays in 
investing his money at six per cent., getting 
security such as was acceptable to the con- 
servative savings banks in his State; and he 
added, ‘“‘neither would any business man here 
who attended to his own affairs.” 

It is timely to give these observations space 
in these columns, if only because they afford 
the opportunity of dispelling the notion, 
which, in fact, is fairly widespread, that the 
“provincial New Yorker” (by which it may 
be assumed the Central Western business man 
meant, “the average Eastern investor’’) any 
longer gets the “shivers,” when a mortgage 
on somebody’s farm in the West, or in any 
other section of the country, is mentioned as 
a likely medium for the profitable employ- 
ment of funds. 

Witness, for instance, the “estate” of a 
well-known New York manufacturer, which 
was only recently reported to have over 
$1,000,000 in loans on farms in a single State 
of the great wheat belt. Moreover, one 
might multiply instances of individual in- 
vestors of comparatively moderate means, 
turning more and more each year to securities 
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of this type. The head of at least one prom- 
inent loan agency in a Southern State—the 
kind that boasts a record of “twenty-five 
years’ experience without the loss of a dollar”’ 
—finds it worth while to make an annual 
trip through New England and the East, 
calling on investors, personally. 

But where these instances are found, it is 
safe to say that in every case, as a preliminary 
to the investment, there has been a great deal 
of painstaking inquiry to discover how much 
expert knowledge of underlying values goes 
to back up the mortgages offered. 

Then, there is scarcely any other kind of 
financial transaction, in which the “personal 
equation” plays a more important part. 
Here the “expert’s”’ examination must in- 
volve such intimate things as the habits of 
the borrower, his reputation in the com- 
munity, and even the size of his family. 

The investor, who, like the business man 
referred to, is able on his own account to 
gather such details, as well as to form an 
intelligent judgment of the loaning value of 
the land, itself, occupies an enviable position. 
Eight per cent., or even more, need not scare 
him. Indeed, the Review oF REvIEws 
knows of one—a Pacific Coast attorney—who 
gets fourteen per cent. on his “‘estate money” 
buying second mortgages, and who says he 
“never was lucky enough to have a fore- 
closure.”” But the average investor at a dis- 
tance can scarcely hope to be put in the way 
of such opportunities. He acts wisely by 
refusing to yield to the lure of extraordinary 
income—whether it be from mortgages, or 
from any other type of securities. 


Mortgage Loans Scientifically 
Managed 


T° get at the kind of results possible by 
combining conservatism with system in 
mortgage investment, the experience of the 
great life insurance companies is valuable. 

Take the Northwestern Mutual of Mil- 
waukee, whose recently published report 
shows a total investment of $153,562,654 in 
loans secured on real estate—both farm and 
city. These yield, not eight, nor even six 
per cent., but an average of approximately 
five. They are based on property, which 
the company’s own inspectors value at 
$478,586,075, giving security of more than 
three to one. 

And here is a significant fact in connection 
with the Northwestern’s experience: 

While it has loaned on this class of se- 
curity, since 1857, a grand total of nearly 


$418,000,000, it now holds under foreclosure 
real estate to the amount of only $646,509. 
It appears, moreover, that the “defaults” 
thus represented have involved no actual loss 
—and probably little inconvenience. For the 
properties so held are shown to be paying in 
rentals 514 per cent., net. 

One important factor, contributing to that 
remarkable showing, is the company’s ob- 
servance of the scientific principle of “ geo- 
graphical distribution” —a principle, by the 
way, easily applicable to investment on any 
scale, small as well as large. Note the 
twelve States, among which the Northwest- 
ern’s largest mortgage risks are divided: 
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Other States represented are Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Georgia in the South; Oregon ,; 
and California on the Pacific Coast; and New 
York in the East. 

This company, like many others of its kind, 
has found the great Northwest one of the 
most attractive fields for investment during 
recent years. One substantial reason is that 
that section, as a whole, has impressed the 
experts with its happy combination of low 
land values and enterprising farmers. 


A Peddler’s Investment Principles 


“"DEGAN Life With A Pack, But Ended 
With $1,822,294,” ran the headlines 
of the newspapers, not long since. 

It appeared that Benjamin Hart, a native 
of Virginia, had begun his career many years 
ago as a peddler. He went from town to 
town with a pack on his back. His business 
flourished, and his savings piled up until he 
soon had money enough to tempt him to try 
his fortunes in New York. There, too, his 
astute mind reaped its reward. He made 
more money in real estate. Eventually he 
retired and became an investor in stocks and 
bonds. He died in France four years ago, 
but the value of his estate became known 
only upon the filing of its appraisal in the 
transfer tax officeof New York State, recently. 

One of the rare opportunities to get at the 
experience of the individual investor on a 
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fairly large scale is afforded by a study of the 
schedule of the securities owned by the “ Vir- 
ginian peddler.” Some of his most important 
holdings—ranging all the way from bonds of 
his native State down to the most popular of 
the industrial stocks—were: 


BonpDs 
State of Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Imperial Japanese Government 
Northern Pacific Railroad 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


New York & Harlem Central Pacific 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh Southern Pacific (com. 

Union Pacific preferred and pfd.) 

New York, New Haven Railroad Securities Co. 
& Hartford Missouri, Kansas & Tex. 


BANK AND TrusT Co. STOCKS 


National City Bank of New York 
First National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
United States Trust Company 


INDUSTRIAL STOCK 
United States Steel 


That list goes far to explain the extraordi- 
nary ending of a career, so humble in its 
beginnings. It fails to conform in many 
respects to the more modern idea of invest- 
ment “balance.”’ But it shows that Hart had 
heard, at least, of the old motto, ‘Don’t put 
all your money in one thing—or in one kind 
of thing.” 

The list of security holdings, moreover, 
mentioned but 255 shares of miscellaneous 
stocks, which, at the time of Hart’s death, 
had no value at all. He had taken some 
chances, but obviously not until he could 
afford to take them. 

Such a record is more or less astonishing to 
one who has spent any time going over 
Surrogates’ reports. How few “estates” 
recorded therein show so slight a percentage 
of waste investment effort! 


Municipal and National Trading 


[NX view of the widely agitated question of 

government operation of enterprises, it 
is interesting to note the contrasting state- 
ment as to the effect of such operation offered 
by an English and a German authority, and 
commented on in an article by Otto Corbach 
in the Berlin Gegenwart. 

The writer remarks at the outset that, in 
all countries on our plane of culture, the 
range of national and municipal activity is 
being irresistibly broadened. Everywhere 
this tendency is in accordance with public 
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opinion, but everywhere, likewise, the same 
evil attendant phenomena may be observed: 
growing debt of States and municipalities, 
increasing taxation, the encroachment of 
bureaucracy. And since, just as generally, 
too, the limit of the taxable capacity of the 
people is being dangerously approached, 
modern nations must ultimately face the 
alternative of training their national and 
municipal administrators to a rational eco- 
nomic system, such as is pursued by private 
enterprises. 

For England, the writer continues, Lord 
Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), the noted 
naturalist, politician and banker, advocates, 
in his work, “On Municipal and National 
Trading,” the latter course. Lord Avebury 
asks whence, finally, would taxes proceed, 
if public expenditure should increase more 
rapidly than taxable preperty, private enter- 
prise be increasingly eliminated and all affairs 
possible be conducted by State or city. 

In the last 24 years the average taxation 
per capita in England and Wales has risen 
83 per cent., while the average debt per capita 
has increased 11.8 per cent., and the rate 
of taxation per pound of taxable values, 75 
per cent. Moreover, the assessment of 
values has been made more vigorous. In 
spite of this the public expenses have not 
been covered. In 1883-4 England’s municipal 
debt amounted to £193,000,000; in 1903-4 
it had risen to £469,000,000. Owing to 
the heavy loan made to municipal admin- 
istrations for their enterprises, the tax 
payers had to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest for the capital required for their own 
undertakings. 

Profits, where there are any in municipal 
enterprises in Great Britain, are obtained 
only through monopolies. Glasgow realizes 
a profit on its street railways, but Boston, 
Massachusetts gets a much greater sum from 
its railways, which it does not operate. Lord 
Avebury shows in detail that the privately 
owned street railways in the United States 
pay far more taxes and yet charge lower fares 
than the city railways in England. He con- 
demns even the government ownership of 
railroads. 

On the latter point a diametrically oppo- 
site view is taken by Emil Schiff, a German 
authority, in his work, “ Unternehmertum 
oder Gemeindebetriebe” (Private vs. Com- 
munal Enterprise). He points out that in 
Germany the extension of the railway system 
is more energetically pursued than in Eng- 
land. He admits that under favorable con- 
ditions private railway management may 
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exhibit some advantages—competition af- 
fecting the speed and number of trains favor- 
ably; improvements, particularly such as 
concern the comfort of passengers, being 
more readily introduced. He holds, however, 
that the advantages are outweighed, among 
other things, by unsteady and confused rates, 
wild speculation in concessions and railroad 
shares, neglect of general economic interests, 
the favoring of individual patrons, the exploi- 
tation of the masses, the operation of a number 
of competitive lines over essentially identical 
ground, etc. 

In general Schiff agrees with Lord Avebury 
as to the injurious results of State and mu- 
nicipal operations; his contention, however, 
is that they are not necessary ones; that they 
can be obviated. That the objection of 
over-burdening the administrative machinery 
can be mastered is evidenced by the organi- 
zation of the great trusts. The crucial dif- 
ference between private and public enter- 
prises lies in the fact that the former are 
spurred on by economic necessity to a con- 
stant exercise of all their powers. No amount 
of reform can overcome that fundamental 
distinction. . 


Agriculturists and Credit in the 
Philippines 


N a recent address the Governor-General 
of the Philippines stated that the Islands 
with their eight million inhabitants, in spite 
of vast natural advantages—trich soil, abun- 
dant water, numerous ports, great veins of ore 
and forests of almost inestimable value, are 
actually importing necessary articles and 
merely because they lack the organization 
needed for production at home. Sefior Rafael 
Corpus in the Cultura Filipina monthly 
(Manila) gliscusses the urgency of procuring 
such organization at once and emphasizes the 
fact that the commercial prosperity of the 
Islands must be based solely on the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

Only 45 per cent of the available 2,872,704 
hectares of arable land are actually cultivated. 
The 815,453 haciendas or farms are mostly 
tilled by their proprietors, and the great 
majority are small. But our compatriots are 
poorer than their fellows in other countries 
because they even have to eat imported prod- 
uce; and because the credit of the farming 
class is worse than elsewhere. Their situation 
is extremely precarious. Every year they are 
forced to borrow money, either to buy cattle 
or to meet old debts. There are no local 


institutions in any of the towns except Manila, 
Iloilo and Cebu to control these loans unless 
we count the Postal Savings Bank branches of ' 
the government or the branches of the 
Agricultural Bank of the Philippines. But 
neither of those have responded to the needs 
of the small farmers. There is much mutual 
distrust between these smaller proprietors 
and the banks, because the former do not 
understand banking methods, and the banks 
incur too great risks and expense to be com- 
pensated by small transactions. Hence the 
banks cater only to the great proprietors, and 
the smaller owners must appeal to the private 
banking houses which impose usurious con- 
ditions. 

To the evils of usury are added the diffi- 
culties the small farmers have in legalizing 
mortgages on account of their faulty title 
deeds, and the costliness of the legal process 
under existing laws. It is not only necessary 
to improve the credit conditions, but to train 
the farmer to use the credit obtained more 
productively than he now does. Many of 
the farmers are consumed with greed of more 
land, which prevents not only others from 
cultivating them, but eats up their own 
money in payments. 

Sefior Corpus quotes a Commissioner of the 
British Indian Civil Service that it is not 
merely cheap and easy credit which is re- 
quired, but one which will educate, discipline 
and guide the borrower. The credit should 
be extended solely to those who have learned 
to plan and to save, and should be the reward 
of self-help. As a first step, Sefior Corpus 
believes in the establishment of agricultural 
aid associations on the order of the Raiffeisen 
Verein in Germany. 

Senor Corpus points out that none of these 
successful organizations abroad have been 
aided by the governments until they already 
enjoyed security and prosperity. The only 
advisable réle for the government to play 
would be to make the way easy for individual 
initiative and enterprise, and to make laws 
to remedy the chaotic condition of title deeds 
to lands. The small towns offer favorable 
openings for small coéperative credit associa- 
tions, and if these were established in several 
towns in any province, there could be a cen- 
tral organization founded, and gradually a 
network of associations such as the model 
mentioned in Germany. Such a joint associa- 
tion might possibly undertake, either alone 
or with the government, the repairing of 
roads and the creation of experimental agri- 
culture colonies. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY, THE ENGLISH NOVELIST 
AND PLAYWRIGHT 


(Mr. Galsworthy is now visiting in this country. His play, 
“The Pigeon,” has aroused a good deal of discussion in New 
York. In May, 1911, we published an article by Mr. 
Edwin Bjérkman on Galsworthy. This sketch was after- 
ward used as ‘a chapter in Mr. Bjérkman’s book of essays, “Is 
There Anything New Under the Sun?” which we reviewed in 
our January number.) 


PLAYS OF THE SEASON 


HERE are plays supposed to carry a moral 
that are too trivial to brush the film from the 
most susceptible tendril of our conscience; there 
are other plays that shock us rather 

——* brutally into a realization of their 
ethical teachings, and there are 

plays into which a moral has been deftly inter- 
woven, that are wholly delightful and entertaining. 
In this last category we must place Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s play—‘The Pigeon.” ! The author calls 
ita fantasy in three acts. It is that, but within the 
fantasy is a kernel of gentle philosophy without 
which—as one of the characters observes—‘“all 
would be as dry as the parched skin of an orange.” 
Technically the play is rather formless; a kind of 
exposition of a theory in brilliant dialogue. Well- 
wyn, the Pigeon, a disciple of indiscriminate phi- 
lanthropy, and his three amiable friends, a profes- 
sor of sociology, a parson, and a justice of the peace, 
attempt the reformation of a wandering vagabond, 
a drunken ex-cabman, and a wayward and runaway 





wife. Wellwyn takes them all into his studio to 
lodge on Christmas night (having previously given 
them his card and invited them to call if they were 
needy), and thenceforward their reformation goes 
merrily on at the mercies of the opinionated social 
reformers to the tune of ‘‘my theory” and ‘‘my 
theory.”’ Asa result of the experimentation of the 
uplifters, the girl grows more wayward and finds a 
new affinity in the vagabond, and the ex-cabby is, if 
anything, a little more drunken than before. The 
Pigeon says it is deplorable, but he goes on treating 
them like human beings, giving without imposing 
conditions, for he is as hopeless in his way as the 
vagabonds are in theirs. He has no theories of 
reform; he gives because he is delightfully human 
and can’t help it. The climax comes on the follow- 
ing April Fool’s Day when the vagabonds attempt 
suicide rather than submit to further reformations 
from Wellwyn’s friends and go to prison with 
Wellwyn’s card in their hands. It is certain that 
he will go on giving away his money and his hos- 
pitality justas before. ‘‘It’sstrongerthan me,” he 
confesses shamefacedly. Ferrand, the Gallic vaga- 
bond, voices much of Galsworthy’s sociology. 
Speaking of the reformatory institutions in which 
he has been placed, he says: ‘One thing they 
lack, those palaces. It is understanding of the 
human heart. In them tame birds pluck wild 
birds naked. Those sirs with their theories, they 
can clean our skins and chain our ’abits—that 
soothes for them the esthetic sense; it gives them 
too their good, little importance. But our spirits 
they cannot touch for they nevaire understand. 
Without that, Monsieur, all is as dry as the 
parched skin of an orange.” 


From Lady Gregory, who came to America with 
the Abbey Theater Players, we have two volumes 
of Irish folk-history plays.2 The first series con- 
tains three tragedies, namely, 
“Grania,” ‘“‘Kincora,’ and ‘ Der- 
vorgilla.” The second series, the 
tragic-comedies, ‘‘The Canavans,” ‘‘The White 
Cockade,” ‘‘The Deliverer.’”?’ The tragedies are 
dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘one of the 
world’s strong men,’’ and the tragic-comedies to 
John Quinn, ‘“‘best friend and helper these half 
score years on this side of the sea.”” To fully under- 
stand and appreciate these fine plays,"it is neces- 
sary to have a background of knowledge of Celtic 
myths and folklore and also of the Irish Theater 
movement. Synge, Yeats, George Moore, and 
Lady Gregory have been intimately concerned 
with the Irish Theater and its productions. While 
some of the plays produced at this theater, notably 
“The Playboy of the Western World,” by Synge, 
have met with censure and disapproval, Lady 
Gregory’s plays, which were quite free from faults 
of excess, have met with universal approval. 
“‘Grania,”’ the most powerful of the tragedies, sets 
before us the story of three lovers, one of whom, 
Diarmuid, had to die. Back of the story of love 
and sorrow is revealed the triune spirit of all life, 
which belief belongs to pagan as well as to Chris- 
tian creeds. The music for the songs in the plays, 
notes and casts are given in anappendix. 


Irish 
Plays 





The Pigeon. By John Galsworthy. Scribner's. 80 pp. 
60 cents. 
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2Trish Folk-History — By Lady Gregory. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 203 pp. $. 
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Arnold Bennett publishes three humorous trities 
of farces! written as long ago as 1899. They are 
pleasant manipulations of certain marionettes of 

Mr. Bennett’s, not in the least pre- 
‘uct mea tentious, but bubbling over with 

effervescent humor. The first,— 
‘“A Good Woman,’’—pivots on the changes of a 
passionate feminine temperament, ‘‘The Step- 
mother”’ is a clever exaggeration of the woes of a 
lady novelist, and ‘“‘A Questicn of Sex” draws 
comedy from the incidents that attend the birth 
of a child, which to inherit ten thousand pounds 
should have been a boy and turns out to be a girl. 
These farces cannot be compared to Bennett’s 
novels for merit, but they are in themselves droll 
and amusing. 

“The Heralds of the Dawn’” is a virile play by 
William Watson. There are eight scenes laid in 
the mythical kingdom of Ideonia. The time is the 

a Morrow of Antiquity. Evil days 
WilliamWatsonhaye fallen on the kingdom, the 

as Playwright ,;‘ ‘ < > 

king is beset with doubts and fears; 
his son, Prince Hesperus is hopeful, but the sub- 
jects complain of misrule and bring their murmurs 
to the palace gates. The king quiets them with a 
promise of relief from their oppressive taxes when 
his savage general, Volmar, shall return with booty 
from the wars against the king’s enemies. Volmar 
returns, but before the day of his triumph is ended 
the dagger of an assassin finds his heart and the 
hope of the king is dead. Broken and discouraged, 
he abdicates his throne to Prince Hesperus, who 
grants mercy to the assassin because he had once 
saved his life and also because the crime was one 
of private vengeance. The play symbolizes the 
passing of the old order of brute life and the coming 
of the new era of brotherhood and peace. As 
poesy, the book fails to approach the standard of 
“Sable and Purple,” but it is written with consid- 
erable fervor and the imagery is noteworthy for 
its strength and beauty. The lines are written not 
so much by the poet who has caught down the 
divine fire from the skies, as by the thoughtful 
idealist who looks with serene hopefulness down 
the years. 


Charles Rann Kennedy’s new play, ‘The 
Terrible Meek,’”’* just now on the boards in this 
country, is a daring dramatization of the cruci- 

fixion. As to the right Mr. Kennedy 

"The Fergitte has to handle this subject by meth- 

ods of stagecraft, we must remem- 
ber that for many years we have been making pil- 
grimages to Oberammergau to see the Passion 
Play, and so we can hardly make the plea that this 
Rann-Kennedy production is a sacrilege or even 
in doubtful taste. A British soldier (typical 
Tommy Atkins, like to him who told of the hang- 
ing of Danny Deever), a captain, and a peasant 
woman speak the lines. The words come out of 
the darkness that shrouds the stage, stark flashes 
of the agony of Golgotha translated down into 
modernity. Fear of the unknown forces that sway 
the pendulum of the ages back at the last to justice, 
strikes at the hearts of the soldier and the captain 
who have done their deed. They are afraid in the 
darkness, of what they know not. Tommy Atkins 
says after he has stumbled over the captain in the 


Oc 1 Polite Farces. By Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran 
y 97 pp. $l. 

? The Heralds of the an. By William Watson. John 
Lane Co. 93 pp. $1.2 

3 The Terrible Meek. "By Charles Rann Kennedy. Har- 
per Brothers. 43 pp. $1. 




















CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


gloom, “I tek my oath, I thought for a moment as 
you was—well summat else’; and again when the 
peasant woman moans he starts in terror with 
“Be ’indus. Summat sort of—there, ’ark.’’ He 
relates the details of the execution with a soldier's 
callousness; they have cast lots for his “‘togs”’ and 
he has drawn the boots. When the soldier leaves 
for guard duty the woman tells the story of her 
son’s life to the captain, his boyhood, his simple 
life, his ministry, the approach of the end, all with 
tragic simplicity. Then the black pall of darkness 
lifts and there is revealed a bleak, stony hill ‘‘lit 
with unearthly splendor.”” It is Golgotha. The 
characters wear garments of the East. The woman 
is the Mother of Jesus, the captain is a Roman 
centurion; Tommy Atkins is a Roman soldier. 
Above them rise three gaunt crosses bearing the 
gibbeted men. Around about all is peaceful; sheep 
nibble at the grass; the air is filled with the tin- 
klings of bells. The captain speaks: ‘‘Something 
has happened up here on this hill to-day to shake 
all the kingdoms of blood and fear to the dust. 
The earth is his; the earth is theirs and they made 
it. The meek, the terrible meek, the fierce, agoniz- 
ing meek, are about to enter into their inheritance.” 
As the light spreads over the hill, the soldier 
speaks: ‘‘Look, sir, wot did I tell yer? It’s com- 
ing light again.’””’ The captain answers in one 
word—“ Eternally.”’ 


Mr. William Dudley Foulke’s lyric drama, 

‘Maya,’ is woven about the central idea that the 

mysterious aboriginal race, the 

ae = ee Mayas of Yucatan, are of Pheeni- 

cian descent. Mr. Foulke attempts 

to prove, in easy flowing verse, that the surviving 

remnant of this ancient people remains almost 
wholly Phoenician to-day in physical features, 

mental traits, and even customs. There is a 


~4Maya. By William Dudley Foulke. New York: The 
Cosmopolitan Press. 7Opp. $1.25. 
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young Spaniard who falls in love with the daughter 
of the reigning Maya king; there is also the villain 
who tries to separate them. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The period of national appreciation of Robert 
E. Lee as one of the really great men of our na- 
tional history has only begun. 

i. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., entitles his 
searching and sympathetic study of 

the Southern leader ‘‘Lee the American.’! This 
is as it should be. We have begun to see the emi- 
nent Virginian as a product of our nation, the tri- 





























MRS. ROBERT E. LEE 


umph of our national type, not merely the idolized 
leader of a section. Although this work is not, in 
the strict sense, a biography, it is even more useful 
to the general reader, for it is a study of the char- 
acter of a man of whose leadership and greatness in 
failure Americans of all sections are justly proud. 
Mr. Bradford is of Northern birth and training, 
and yet he writes of General Lee with an under- 
standing and appreciation which carries conviction 
to his readers. The author remarks: significantly 
that he has profited by the public criticism given 
his chapters when they appeared as articles in 
some of the magazines. 


A stimulating study of the career of an eight- 
eenth-century politician which becomes essentially 
a history of politics during the 
period in which his career is com- 
prised, is given in Dr. Thaddeus W. 
Riker’s two-volume biography ‘Henry Fox, First 
Lord Holland.’*” Fox exemplified the keen, bril- 
liant, but rather indolent spirit of the eighteenth 
century as it manifested itself in England. He 
had, says Dr. Riker, a shrewd mind and generous 
heart and a certain measure of independence. Yet 


An English Poli- 
tician 





1 Lee the American. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 324 pp., ill. $2.50. 

?Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. 2 vols. By Thaddeus 
| W. Riker. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 857 pp. $6.75. 


he was essentially a politician,—‘‘ one of that group 
of political figures which played their part in that 
epoch of transition between the despotism of Wal- 
pole founded upon the system of skillfully manipu- 
lated parliaments and the sovereignty of King and 
people idealized by the younger Pitt.” 


Those who were fortunate enough to attend 
the Dickens centenary dinner in New York heard 
Kate Douglas Wiggin tell of her meeting with 

Kate Douglas Dickens when she was a slip of a 

Wiggin and girl like her own Rebecca of Sunny- 
Charles Dickens brook Farm. Her story of the meet- 
ing has been brought out in book form with a 
quaint miniature of Mrs. Wiggin as she looked 
when the meeting took place on the train between 
Portland, Maine, and Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. She writes of the novelist: ‘I knew him at 
once—the smiling, genial, mobile face, rather 
highly colored, the brilliant eyes, the watch chain, 
the red carnation in the buttonhole and the ex- 
pressive hands much given to gesture.”” The story 
is somehow by the fascinating art of Mrs. Wiggin 
placed in the world of little-girlhood. 


Mr. Bolton Hall‘ has prepared an excellent vol- 
ume of extracts from Tolstoy’s letters, books, and 
table-talks, classified and coérdin- 
ated in such a manner as to give a 
distinct sense of connected utter- 
ance. It isa complete summary in convenent 
form of the teachings of the great Russian. With 
Romain Rolland, Mr. Hall feels the unity of 


Tolstoy’s 
Sayings 

















A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 








3A Child’s Journey with Dickens. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin. = 50 cents. 

4 What Tolstoy Taught. y Bolton Hall. B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 
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Tolstoy’s doctrines despite the contradictions 
found in his writings. The chapters, reading like 
a finished original instead of quotations, teach us 
of the ‘‘Pursuit of Happiness,” ‘‘The Search for 
Truth,” ‘‘Animal Life,” ‘‘Love’s Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ De- 
lusions About Life,” and of many other kindred 
subjects which filled the mind of the man who 
strove to live up to his own ideal of selfless love. 
We cannot as yet find Tolstoy’s integral place, 
whether as: “amiable idealist,’’ dreamer, or 
prophet, or asa high and mighty genius; we cannot 
place our finger on the feverish pulse that sent him 
wandering, in absolute negation of self, out across 
the frozen plain to meet—death. It is enough for 
us that he was and is a great spiritual force, and 
one who looked with reverent and loving eyes upon 
the image of Christ. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Since the overthrow of Abdul Hamid, the stream 
of books on Turkey and its people coming from the 
-press of England and the United 
Turkey and States has not diminished. Rather, 
the Turks fens ’ pty 
since Turkey’s descent on Tripoli, 
it has seemed to increase in volume. Most of these 
add something to our stock of knowledge, and 
some of them indicate an insight into the life of the 
Turkish people which causes us to readjust our 
time-worn notions concerning them. Such a book, 
preéminently, is Sir Edwin Pears’ ‘Turkey and 
Its People.”! For many years Sir Edwin lived 
among the Turks and had unusual opportunities 
for studying their life. Moreover, knowing the 
Turkish language, he has been able to coérdinate 
his observations by studying literature in the 
original. In this book he discusses both the Turk’s 
strength and his weakness, and has some observa- 
tions to make upon the Ottuman capacity for re- 
form and progress. He attempts to answer the 
question: ‘‘Who is the Turk, and what shall we 
do with him?” 


A series of impressions of Algeria, made during a 

visit in the early part of last year, forms the sub- 

ject of Mr. Charles Thomas-Stan- 

oo 1 ford’s ‘‘ About Algeria.””? An inform- 

ing and interesting picture is given 

of the work of the French in their first North Afri- 

can colony, and there are a number of interesting 

illustrations and a map. ___It is amazing how much 

of civilization the Republic has brought into 
Algeria. Civilization with a French tone to it. 


For those who make journeys from stay-at- 
home-land, there comes a delightful new book of 
travel which gives much detail of the history, leg- 

ends, manners, and customs of for- 
—— eign lands. It is told in the inti- 
mate and personal form of letters 
to a sympathetic friend—letters from Belgium, 
Germany, France, England, Scotland, and Spain. 
The book is illustrated with fine reproductions of 
photographs of the scenes in the various countries 
traveled over. To those who are interested in 
Welsh folk-lore, the chapter entitled ‘‘A Corner of 
Wales”’ will be of great interest. The charm of 
mystery envelops this book, for the author signs £* 
herself simply—‘‘ Deine Liebende Princessin.” 
1Turkey and Its People. By Sir Edwin Pears. George 


H. Doran Co. 409 pp. $3.50. 

2 Abou@ Algeria. rt. ‘a Thomas-Stanford. John Lane 
Co. 302 pp., ill. $1.5 

8’ Traveler's Tales. By the Princess. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 296 pp., ill. 


The English title for the charming book of the 
Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino, ‘‘My Idealed 
John Bullesses,”’ was changed in the American edi- 

: tion to ‘Miss John Bull.’’4 The 
BE onl » English title best describes the con- 
tent of the book. It is a vivacious 
and humorous account of the impression made 
upon the artist’s mind by the English women and 
girls he has known during his life in London. The 
sketches are impressionistic, quick flashes of 
shrewd observation and reflection expressed in 
quaint “Japanese schoolboy English.’’ The book 
is generously illustrated by Mr. Markino with 
pen-and-ink sketches and several beautiful full- 
page color studies of “John Bullesses.””. The child- 
ish happiness in the trivial things of life, that is not 
lost to the grave maturity of the Eastern mind, 
touches the book with brilliant illumination. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Only when joy has entered into our lives do we 
become truly rational beings, writes Louise Collier 
Wilcox in a helpful essay entitled ‘“‘The Road to 

oy.”® This is a sermon, a joy-phi- 
The Philosophy osophy, which is intended to help 

us minimize the suffering and the 
pain attendant upon life. It is a treasure for our 
days of sorrow and discouragement. 


Some one has described mirth as a mansion we 
may all enter at will. Mr. Charles Johnston opens 
the door for us in his admirable collection of gai- 

ety, humor, and wit entitled, ‘‘Why 

“> of All The World Laughs.” He shows, 

ations . 

what we have long suspected, that 
no one race has been able to enjoy a monopoly in 
humor and that our best jokes are as old as time 
itseif. He has made selections from the humor of 
all ages and all races beginning with that of the 
Chinese philosopher Chwang, who was a disciple 
of Lao-Tse. The summary of a Mongolian musical 
comedy is one of the most amusing things in this 
book. Egyptian, Greek, and Ottoman humor fol- 
low after that of the Chinese. The broad burlesque 
of Aristophanes is touched with a light hand, as is 
that of Boccaccio and Rabelais, but Don Quixote 
and his blood-brothers of humor come out boldly. 
Ranged by their side we have the ‘‘ pawky humor 
of Scotland,”’ of the ancient Hibernians and the 
American ‘before and after Columbus.” To Mr. 
Johnston, humor leads to genuine joy of the heart, 
to humane sympathy in which all fancied race 
superiority is forgotten. 


Professor Brander Matthews has gathered to- 
gether, as he writes in the preface of his book, “‘ Vis- 
tas of New York,” a ‘‘dozen little sketches and 

stories, snapshots, and flashlights of 

Bess the shifting aspects of our great and 

sprawling metropolis. Some of 
the stories were written many years ago, others 
are of comparatively recent composition, but all 
have a basis in actual facts of the time they came 
into being. Two stories—‘‘In the Small Hours”’ 
and ‘‘Her Letter to His Second Wife,” are absorb- 
ing of interest and remarkable alike for their plots 
and diction. Others are in a reminiscent vein, 
events seen through a mist of quiet contemplation. 


4 Miss . John I Bull. ByYoshio Markino. Houghton Mif- 


flin. 166 pp. £1.50. 
5’ The Road to Joy. By ‘aaa Collier Wilcox. Harper 


Brothers. 41 pp. 50 cent 
Why the World Laughs. " By Charles Johnston. Harper 


meet 388 pp. $1.50. 
7 Vistas of New York. By Brander Matthews. Harper 


Brothers. 242 pp. $1.25. 
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POETRY 


Here and there among the sturdy crops of books 
that follow one another year after year in the pub- 
lisher’s garden shoot up slim flower stalks of poetry. 
They beckon to us, nodding their heads of blue 
and crimson and gold, and fortunate indeed are 
those who can find the leisure to gather these flow- 
ers of poesy, to enjoy them and to realize that they 
come more frequently each year and grow each 
year on the whole more perfect of form and color. 
We shall have great poets some time; meanwhile, 
let us appreciate the lesser ones. 


Mr. Galsworthy, the reformer, the propagandist, 
but withal the artist sensitive to beauty of every 
kind, has written many verses. Some of them he 

offers us in a volume entitled 

Bi cance Ml “Moods, Songs and Doggerels.’’! 

These rhymes have the Galsworthy 
spontaniety; several are very human, tender and 
whimsical, others breathe a manliness, a sort of 
sublimated courage that lies at the heart of all the 
author’s work. The songs included in the book 
have a touch of Cavalier music; they lilt and swing 
and set us marching. Some of the verses are the 
merest trifles, but they are all worth while, for 
they are the overflow of a life that is rich and 
,abundant. 


The verse of Mr. James Stephen’s book, ‘‘The 
Hill of Vision,’’? bears a certain resemblance to the 
poetry of William Blake. There is the same feeling 

of inspiration and prophecy, the 
noche: en same abrupt metrical forms together 
with (to Mr. Stephen’s credit) more 
music. The lighter selections are not comparable 
“to those in serious vein, such as Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral 
March” and ‘Treason,’”’ which are profound of 
conception and rich in poetic beauty. Along with 
the poetic gift possessed by this author is an appre- 
ciation of the grotesque in sudden contrasts of line 
and of idea. The ridiculous and the sublime 
twang together across the strings of his meters. 
For instance, in a poem entitled ‘‘Mac Dhoul,” 
the hero has crept by way of some side entrance 
into heaven. Mac Dhoul’s God is not a wise God, 
but he is mighty of hand. He flings Mac Dhoul 
out of heaven for his impertinence—‘‘ Through the 
hot planets—Twisting head and heels, a chuckle 
in the void. With tattered breeks and only half a 
shirt.” Farther on in this same poem the author 
speaks of angels with an inimitable turn of phrase 
as—“ That serious, solemn-footed, weighty crowd, 
Of angels or say resurrected drapers.’’ Then fol- 
lows a line in grotesque contrast with the one 
directly preceding it—‘‘Each with a thin flame 
swinging round his head.” The humor in some of 
these verses is of a precious and rare kind;the 
book is wholly delightful and original. 





“The Human Fantasy,’’ by John Hall Wheelock, 
is a love story told in verse. The incidents are con- 
cerned with the love-making of a girl,—‘‘a light, 

earns little bird,’’ ignorant of the inner 
in Verse Chambers of life,—and a boy who 

is thoroughly awake to its graver 
responsibilities and its inevitable sacrifices. The 
verse is remarkable for its sincerity and lack of 
self-consciousness. The story is a reflection of the 


Moods, ‘Songs and | Doggerels. Scribner's. 111 pp. $1. 
: The Hill of Vision. By James Stephen. Macmillan. 
131 pp. $1.25. 
he Human Fantasy. ti John Hall Wheelock. Sher- 
one French & Co. 141 pp. $1.25. 











hopes and the dreams of youth cast upon the 
troubled waters of life ina great city. The Grecian 
reiteration comes at the end—that all we love are 
“‘but symbols sent of some truth afar.” The 
verses, ‘‘Hymn to the City” and the triumphant 
“Chorus Resurgent’”’ are deserving of much 
praise. 


“The Tragedy of Etarre,’4 by Rhys Carpenter, 
is the familiar story of Pelleas and Etarre re-told 
in lofty blank verse with interludes of rhymed 

._ songs. This work is true poesy, 
—— There is much beauty of imagery 
and phrase and a delicate assonance 
that is particularly pleasing. The sense of our 
powerlessness in the hands of Fate dominates the 
parting scene between Pelleas and Etarre. The 
three handmaidens of destiny spin on and we pass 
to our ordered ends. Etarre, like Guinevere, real- 
izes the highest love too late, but, out of the broken 
shards of life, she builds again her ‘‘vision of ad- 
ventured days’’ and begs memory to draw her 
spirit toward the hills of peace. 


Beatrice Irwin announces her new book of verse 
“The Pagan Trinity,’ as ‘Color, form and sound 
woven into aunity.” Color predominates in her 
poems, however, as she has a highly 
evolved sense-perception of words 
as regards their color-value. There 
are songs of nature, of art, of human mystery sung 
with ancient fervor but cast in modern forms. 
Several short tributes to the sculptured figures of 
Auguste Rodin are remarkable for their penetra- 
tion into the mysticism and the symbolism of the 
expressions of the genius of that great artist. 
“The Song of the Elements”’ and “‘ Aeroplane”’ are 
among the best of these opalesque poems. Many 
of those included in this volume have been recited 
by Miss Irwin in the Hudson Theater, New York 
City. 


Poems by 
Beatrice Irwin 


SOCIOLOGY 


A picturesque and useful contribution to the 
literature on the psychology of youth comes in 
Mr. J. Adams Puffer’s little study 
=" of ‘“‘ The Boy and His Gang.” Every 
normal boy belongs to a gang in 
which either good or evil tendencies predominate. 
It may be that there is a real explanation of the 
failure of certain of our educational methods to be 
found in the fact that parents and teachers have 
not recognized or understood those powerful fac- 
tors in a boy’s life. Sixty-six boys who are mem- 
bers of gangs, says Mr. Puffer, are responsible for 
this book. ‘‘They told me the stories of their gang 
life, and I wrote them out.’’ The book consists of 
studies, with concrete illustrations, of the gang, its 
general nature, its organization, its actors, its psy- 
chology, its tribal instincts, its special virtues, and 
in its relation to social work and to school. There 
are some interesting illustrations from photographs. 
Mr. Bradford, who is Director of the Beacon Voca- 
tion Bureau in Boston, is well fitted to discuss this 
topic. He has taught in all grades of the public 
schools, is a student of psychology, and has for 
years been probation officer in the Boston Proba- 
tion Court. 





4The Tragedy of Etarre. a Rhys Carpenter. Sturgis 
& Walton Co. 138 pp. $1. 

’The Pagan Trinity. hy Beatie Irwin. John Lane 
Co. $1.25. 

‘The Boy and His Gang. By J. Adams Puffer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 188 pp., ill. $1. 
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There are numerous works, learned and doctrin- 
aire, on the theories and philosophical concepts of 
anarchism. There are few, if any, 
peter ta volumes reciting the history of the 
archism . 2 
doings of anarchists from the days of 
Bakunin, founder of the sect, down to the present. 
To supply this need, Mr. Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, 
English translator, critic and writer on economics 
and politics, -has just brought out a volume which 
he entitles ‘‘The Anarchists: Their Faith and 
Their Record.’’! The so-called Propaganda by 
Deed, which the enemies of society, as at present 
constituted, have carried on for so many years by 
means of bomb, dagger and revolver, is set forth 
and explained by Mr. Vizetelly by means of full 
accounts of the assassinations of President Carnot 
of France, President McKinley of the United States, 
King Humbert of Italy, and the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. The author, also, as contributory to 
the main story, refers frequently to the political 
and economic situation in the country that pro- 
duced the assassin at the time of the deed. While 
Michael Alexandrovitch Bakunin was the first 
anarchist as such, Mr. Vizetelly convinces us, by 
historic analysis, that the first militant anarchists, 
in English history at any rate, were Wat Tyler and 
his contemporary, the mad priest, John Ball. 
Mr. Vizetelly concludes with a dismissal of the 
anarchistic theories in the following somewhat 
ponderous way: ‘‘The best that can be said for the 
anarchistic creed is that it represents a perverted 
form of individualism, and indicates a revolution 
against both governmental oppression and authori- 
tarian socialism.” 


A frank, but dignified and scholarly, discussion 
of ‘‘Obscene Literature and Constitutional Law” 
has been written by Theodore 

eed of Schroeder, legal counselor of the 
Medical Legal Society of New York, 

and compiler of a ‘‘free press anthology.”’ Mr. 
Schroeder subtitles his volume ‘‘A Forensic De- 
fense of the Freedom of the Press.”” His volume is 
mainly a collection of essays contributed to maga- 
zines during the past few years. Freely and sim- 
ply, yet with admirable integrity of purpose, Mr. 
Schroeder sets forth the results of his researches on 
the subject of so-called obscenity from the stand- 
point of law. He advocates the utmost liberty of 
speech for the press in treating matters of sex, and 
points out the dangers that exist in the irresponsi- 
ble power vested in often imperfectly worded stat- 
utes on the subject of what may or may not be 
said or written on some of the fundamental verities 
of life. It is not necessary to agree with Mr. 
Schroeder in his demand for absolutely unlimited 
freedom in this matter in order to recognize his 
sincerity, the essential restraint and cleanliness of 
his style, and his serious efforts to make known his 
convictions. His work has been privately printed. 


A useful handbook on Russia, containing fresh 
statistical and other data about economic and 
political facts, is ‘‘The Russian 
Year Book.’’? The issue for 1912, 
being the second appearance, has 
been compiled and edited by Howard P. Kennard, 
author of ‘“‘The Russian Peasant.” The work has 
been compiled from official sources. 


Russian 
Statistics 


1The Anarchists: Their Faith and Their Record. By 
oS Alfred Vizetelly. John Lane Co. 308 pp., por., 
3.50 

2The Russian Year Book, 1912. Compiled and edited by 
Howard P. Kennard. Macmillan. 428 pp. $5. 


A new and revised edition of Charles Ferguson's 
“Religion of Democracy,”’ published twelve years 
ago, and since translated into almost 
Democracy all the civilized languages of the 
globe, has been brought out by 
Kennerley. Mr. Ferguson, who has “boxed the 
compass of intellectual variety,’’ having been law- 
yer, physician, preacher, and journalist, believes 
in democracy and its mission. Of this mission he 
says: ‘‘Civilizations are destroyed by great ideas 
apprehended, but not lived up to.”” The present 
edition is very attractively bound. 


A few months ago, some rather exaggerated im- 
portance was attached, by discussion in the news- 
_. papers, to the appearance, in Paris, 
mate Rae sbf a book of essays by the Infanta 
ys 
Eulalia of Spain. This princess, 
who is an aunt of the reigning King Alfonso, 
being a woman of independent thought and un- 
usually broad, liberal education, has always 
evinced a tendency to break away from oppressive 
royal traditions, and to think broadly for herself 
along philosophical and social lines. She was one 
of the guests of the United States at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. Her book, which has re- 
cently been translated from the original French 
into English, under the title ‘‘ The Thread of Life,’’ 
consists of a series of chapters on happiness, 
friendship, divorce, morality, independence of wom- 
en, socialism, tradition, domestic servants, and 
other widely differing subjects of economic and 
social concern. 


STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


The eighth volume of the ‘‘Cambridge History 
of English Literature,’’ edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller, brings us through the age of Dryden. 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley has con- 
tributed an excellent Dryden bib- 
liography, based on his unique col- 
lections and his researches into the subject. It is 
difficult in a short space to attempt to give even 
an idea of the great amount of literary history con- 
tained in one of the volumes of this series which at- 
tempt for the first time to tell the story of litera- 
ture on a scale worthy of the greatness of the 
theme. The chapter on Samuel Butler and that on 
“Ecclesiastical and Political Satire,’’ also those on 
the Restoration Drama and John Locke and ‘‘ The 
Progress of Science”? might be mentioned as be- 
ing of particular value. In the chapter entitled 
“Memoirs and Letter Writers,’’ an interesting 
comparison of the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn is 
given. The material devoted to George Fox and 
the rise of the Quaker movement in England throws 
new light on that rather misunderstood sect. A 
complete bibliography is given in an appendix. 
The book is printed with wide margins and clear, 
large type. 


Dryden’s 
Times 


We noticed, in our March number, the first 
volumes of that excellent series of books specially 
A Library of Written on important modern topics, 
Modern which comes under the general title 
Knowledge of the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, being brought out by the 
Holt concern. Other issues of this excellent series 
maintaining the high standard already set include 
“Architecture,” which the author, W. R. Lethaby, 


3The Thread of Life. By Comtesse de Avila (H. R. H. 
Eulalia, Infanta of Spain). Duffleld. 285 pp., por. $1.25 
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—— 

modestly calls an introduction to the history and 
theory of the art of building: ‘‘ Anthropology,” 
by R. R. Marett, an instructor at Oxford; ‘‘The 
History of England,” being a study in the political 
evolution of the British people, by Dr. A. F. Pol- 
lard, professor of English History in the University 
of London; “The Problems of Philosophy,” by 
Bertrand Russell, lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; ‘ ‘The School,” by Dr. J. J. Findlay, 
professor of Education in Manchester University, 
England, subtitled as an Introduction to the Study 
of Education; ‘Rome,’ by W. Warde Fowler, 
whose “Life of Julius Czsar’’ is so well known; 
‘Peoples and Problems of India,” by Sir T. W. 
Holderness; ‘‘Canada,” by H. E. Bradley, author 
of ‘‘The Making of Canada’; and ‘‘Landmarks 
in French Literature,” by G. L. Strachey, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It will be remem- 
bered, as we noted when referring to these volumes 
before, that the books are all of approximately uni- 
form size (about 250 pages), each volume is com- 


plete in itself and sold separately from the others, 
and at the uniform price of fifty cents per volume. 
The series is under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, of 
Oxford, J. Arthur Thompson, of Aberdeen, and 
Professor W. T. Brewster, of Columbia University. 


Two thorough and elaborate medical treatises 
come to us from the Rebman Company. One: 
eee —— peng ea A — 
or Students and Practitioners,’ / 
adelante Professor Friedrich Suis Lesedes, 
Chief Surgeon to the University Surgical Clinic at 
the Royal Charity Hospital at Berlin, with an Eng- 
lish translation by Dr. Faxton E. Gardner (726 
pages, illustrated). The other is ‘‘A Textbook of 
Ophthalmology,’’® by Dr. Paul Roemer, professor of 
Ophthalmology at Greifswald, translated by Mat- 
thias L. Foster, a member of the American Opthal- 
mological Society. This being volume I., 275 pages, 
with illustrations, many in color. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


H.LSEWHERE in this number of the REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS some attempt is made to gather the 
expressions of the month’s magazines on matters of 
current interest in the field of national politics. 
Passing to the publications of a less ephemeral 
nature, we find a shelf-ful of new books, some of 
which have been published with the conscious pur- 
pose, apparently, of ministering to the needs of the 
“first voter’ or other interested citizen in this 
campaign year, while others serve as useful refer- 
ence and textbooks at all times, and still others 
depict the leading personalities in the race for 
Presidential nominations. 

Most of the new books, like the current magazine 
articles, are distinctly “progressive” in tone 
(using the word in its recently acquired political 
sense). Even if they do not directly advocate the 
particular reforms connoted by this word in 
American politics, they assume the reasonableness 
of such reforms and admit the existence of condi- 
tions that call for reforms. 


An apparent exception is President Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s little volume of addresses, entitled 
“Why Should We Change OurForm 

+ ed Form of of Government?’?! President Butler, 

vernment . ° 

as he made clear in. his speech as 

chairman of the Republican State Convention at 
Rochester, approves neither of the initiative, 
the referendum, the recall, the direct primary, 
nor any other innovation in our political machinery. 
It would be unfair to say that he does not believe 
in progress, but it is his conviction that “human 
progress can only be gained and maintained by 
each individual raising his own standard of intelli- 
gence and of conduct.’’ Dr. Butler maintains that 
through the faith in representative institutions, 
once delivered to the saints, must come our political 
salvation. To his mind, the “progressives” of 
to-day are trying to destroy representative gov- 
ernment. All progressives would do well to read 
Dr. Butler’s criticisms and arguments. His book 
sets forth very ably the position of that small but 
influential group of leaders in our body politic who 





eid Should We Change Our Form of Government ? 
By Nicholas Murray Butler. Scribner's. 159 pp. 75 cents. 


CURRENT POLITICS 


maintain that what was good enough for the 
fathers is good enough for us. 

After receiving Dr. Butler’s admonition, the 
progressive who wishes to inform himself in detail 
of the movements of the hour will get enlighten- 
ment from ‘‘The New Democracy,” by Walter E. 
Weyl; ‘The Referendum in America,” by Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer; “Short Ballot Principles,” by Rich- 
ard S. Childs; ‘City Government by Com- 
mission,” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff; ‘‘Commis- 
sion Government in American Cities,’’ by Ernest S. 


Bradford; ‘‘The Wisconsin Idea,” by Charles 
McCarthy; ‘‘Wisconsin: An Experiment in 
Democracy,” by Frederic C. Howe, and various 


other timely works whose titles and publishers are 
listed on page 640. 


If one were to try to make a serious study of 
this transition period in American politics he could 
, hardly do better than to begin with 
ee the biographies of American polit- 
ical leaders of various types who 

have devoted themselves to the mastery of our 
party machinery. As a representative of the con- 
vention system in its full power, the late Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna had a career that is well worthy 
of our attention. Mr. Hanna, it will be remem- 
bered, had long been a successful business man 
before his name had been much heard in politics 
beyond the boundaries of Ohio. It was in bring- 
ing about the nomination of McKinley in 1896, to 
which Mr. Hanna devoted himself with unstinted 
energy and surpassing intelligence, that the coun- 
try first came to know him as a political manager 
of consummate ability. From that time to the 
day of his death, in 1903, Marcus A. Hanna was 
ranked by common consent as a past master in the 
arts of political management and party organiza- 
tion. He has had no successor, and there is no 
American living to-day from whose life so much 
can be learned regarding the science of vote-getting. 
?Surgical Operations: A Handbook for Students and 


Practitioners. By Prof. Friedrich Pels-Leusden. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Faxton E. Gardner. New York: Rebman 


Com any. 726 pp., ill. $7. 
‘extbook of Ophthalmology. Vol. I. By Dr. Paul Roe- 
aan Translated Matthias a New York. 


Rebman Company. 275 pp., ill. $2. 
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The appearance of a complete and authentic 
biography of Senator Hanna,! from the pen of 
Herbert Croly, is especially timely at the outset 
of a Presidential campaign which many men of 
both the great parties expect to be the last to be 
conducted under the rules of the old régime. Mr. 
Croly disarms unfriendly critics at the outset by 
his candid appeal to the fairness of readers who 
may be predisposed against Senator Hanna and 
may find it difficult to emancipate themselves from 
lingering prejudice. Mr. Croly is right in his con- 
clusion that Mr. Hanna’s career was formed under 
the same influences as the careers of hundreds of 
other men in the Middle West who combined 
business with politics. ‘‘He was the same kind of 
a man as the rest of them; but he was more of a 
man.” He was himself, as Mr. Croly clearly shows, 
the product of his times. To denounce him, as he 
was repeatedly denounced while living, as ‘‘the 
embodiment of a greedy, brutalized, and remorse- 
less plutocracy,’”’ helps not at all to the under- 
standing of the man himself, or of the things that 
he accomplished. The economic system that he 
believed in was the outgrowth of pioneer conditions 
in the Middle West which he accepted along with 
other incidents of his environment. In the same 
way he accepted the political conditions of his 
day and generation and made the most of them. 
That he was very far from forgetting or minimizing 
human rights as contrasted with the claims of 
privilege, was clearly shown in the latter years of 
his life when he rendered signal service, through 
the National Civic Federation, in promoting the 
better adjustment of the relations between capital 
and labor. After the death of President McKinley 
Mr. Hanna’s attitude toward President Roose- 
velt was a matter of much comment and was fre- 
quently misrepresented. In the present volume 
the complete story of the relations between Roose- 
velt and Hanna is told for the first time. Some 
of the letters that passed between the two are 
of the greatest interest even at the present 
time. 


In sharp contrast with Hanna, the Warwick of 
the past generation in our politics, stands Woodrow 
.. Wilson, one of the leaders of the 

Reading yb advance guard in the progressive 
movement. The story of his life, 

by William Bayard Hale,? isa creditable attempt 
to picture an attractive personality which, until 
two years ago, was unthought of as a political 
figure, and but slightly known outside of academic 
circles. Yet Mr. Wilson’s background, as _ his 
biographer shows, is quite in keeping with most of 
what is demanded by the discriminating American 
public of its candidates for high office. If Mr. 
Wilson is really the wild radical that he is painted 
by the New York newspapers, it must be admitted 
that his preparation for the part has been an un- 
usually labored one. For more than thirty years 
he has been a thoughtful student of politics in the 
broadest sense. Many years ago he made a con- 
tribution to our political literature which was at 
once accepted by such an authority as Ambassador 
Bryce as both profound and original. His lectures 
on politics at Princeton were among the most popu- 
lar ever given at that college, and he has long 
been recognized as one of the ablest historians 


of American institutions. All this and much 
more is related by Mr. Hale in a simple and 
convincing way, and his book is quite in con- 
sonance with the dignity and character of its subject. 


“Woodrow Wilson and New Jersey Made Over,’ 
by Hester E. a is more frankly a cam- 
paign document, since a large pro- 
i leer portion of its space is devoted to 
telling what Governor Wilson has 
accomplished in office, and what may be expected 
of him in case fate should decree that his official 
residence be transferred from Trenton to the White 
House. Many quotations from Governor Wilson’s 
speeches during various crises of the past two years 
are embodied in the narrative, and a fairly clear 
idea is given of the administrative difficulties, as 
well as triumphs, which he has met. Miss Hosford 
tells a very interesting story, and if this volume 
is an earnest of what may be expected in the way 
of campaign books when the women take a more 
active part in politics, we have no reason to regret 
the advance of the suffrage cause. 


There are, of course, numerous biographies of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The most recent of these,— 
“From Rough Rider to President,’’-—was noticed 
in the April number of this REview. ‘The Man 
Roosevelt,”’ by Francis E. Leupp, i is a readable and 
well-informed book, and “A Cartoon History of 
Roosevelt’s Career,” by Albert Shaw (Review of 
Reviews Company), gives a panoramic view, as it 
were,of the former President’s progress in public life. 


Senator La Follette’s ‘Personal Narrative of 
Political Experiences,” which has been running in 
the American Magazine, now appears in book form. 
It is instructive as a disclosure of the difficulties 
that had to be overcome in the ‘‘making-over”’ of 
Wisconsin. 


Politicians of our Eastern seaboard, and espe- 
cially the editors of most of the metropolitan 
__ papers, have too long put off the 

a i duty of acquainting themselves with 
the real principles and animus of 

the progressive movement in American politics. 
Certain Middle Western primaries would not have 
given so severe a jolt to reactionary party leaders 
in the Eastern States if said leaders had possessed 
a fair working knowledge of what had actually 
been taking place in Wisconsin and other Middle 
Western States during the past decade. To those 
who really wish to know what progressive politics 
means to the Middle West and can safely stand the 
strain of this new knowledge, we commend Mr. 
Charles McCarthy’s book, ‘‘The Wisconsin Idea,’’ 
as the most complete summary yet published of 
the legislative achievements in Senator La Follette’s 
State. While many of the reforms here outlined 
were initiated and stoutly supported by Mr. 
La Follette while he was Governor of the State, 
others of them, and in the latter group some of 
the most important, have been brought about 
since Mr. La Follette’s election to the Senate, and 
without the direct assistance of his personal or 
official support. From whatever point of view 
one may view it, the record is a remarkable one. 
Not many years ago it was customary to speak 
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of Massachusetts as the most advanced State in 
the Union, and in many points this was doubtless 
a true characterization. But Wisconsin has now 
superseded Masssachusetts in this position of lead- 
ership, and there is a group of Western States which 
is nearly, if not quite, abreast of Wisconsin. As 
legislative librarian in the State for over ten years, 
Mr. McCarthy has been constantly in touch with 
Wisconsin’s legislation and writes from full and 
intimate knowledge. An introduction to the work 
is furnished by Theodore Roosevelt. 


An optimistic view of the immigration problem 
is presented by Prof. J. W. Jenks and Mr. W. J. 
Lauck,! both of whom were asso- 
ciated with the United States Im- 
migration Commission from its be- 
ginning four years ago. The lack of trustworthy 
statistical material showing the effects of immi- 
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gration is doubtless responsible for much worthless 
writing upon the subject, since writers base their 
discussions largely upon conjecture or the per- 
sonal observation of individuals, and often, it is to 
be feared, upon prejudice. The commission has, 
however, during the last four years, gathered such 
material more completely than had ever been pos- 
sible before, and Professor Jenks and Mr. Lauck 
have undertaken to put into shape for the public 
the gist of the information collected in the forty- 
two volumes published by the commission. The 
authors do not assume to advocate any particular 
policy in dealing with the problem, but undertake 
simply to interpret the facts collected by the com- 
mission. They ask that persons who are inclined 
to differ from the judgments expressed in this 
volume examine carefully the data in an un- 
prejudiced spirit before condemning the con- 
clusions. 
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